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An Unpublished Talk with Napoleon 


BY THOMAS BINGHAM RICHARDS 


Thomas Bingham Richa S hose ‘ arkable ace mt of | 
with \apoleon s here presented for the yst 7 ‘ as an Ena 


lish merchant of well-ikne a / He ras be 1780 ane as a 


diary 1s n the possession of the authors nepheu / Hien) Rich 
ards. of Huythe Kent f on this anu ipt as secured 


APOLEON BONAPARTE was the leur, vou are in a eountry wher 


pie of ‘conversation at Leghorn can drin as mueh of it as you please, 

th every stranger who arrived for it is very cheap.” 

November, 1814. I found the Fazakeriy said he conversed freely 

from Porto Ferrajo was only with him ipon thi subiect of his ex 
miles. We considered ourselves vedition t Kevpt in 1793, and his views 


v { sailors and did not shrink from the in undertaking it. Ile spoke of his bat 
ine Every one assured us he was tles as “des beaux sy ‘tacles,” alluded 
le and of easy access. Those who to his change of fortune with the most 


id seen him expressed the greatest nerfect indifference, and talked like a 


3 tisfaction. We thought seriously of it. historian, except that he used the first 
We met a Mr. Douglas, son of Lord instead of the third person 

+ Glenbervie, and a Mr. Fazakerly, mem- One of these gentlemen remarked te 

“ae er for Lineoln, at Mrs. Fraser’s one him that the fire of Moscow had spoiled 

sinth a norning. They had just returned from his campaign in Russia. “ Yes; but 
the island. The former had an audience has history ever told of such a fire? 


r an hour; the latter, with a Mr. I could not have expected it.” He spok 
Vernon, was ‘several hours with Na- of the Emperor Alexander of Russia as 
poleon in his garden of San Martino. “faux et fou”; said that he, Napoleon 
hey strongly advised us to go. Na- was pledged to the Poles, and therefor 

ol mn conversed al out the S -oteh nobility he engage d in the last war One of the 


ith Mr. Douglas, apparently much in- gentlemen asked him why he had _ not 





terested, and well acquainted with the made peace at Dresden. “IT was still 
ae subject. Douglas having a red face and strong enough to hope to do better.” 
ag ; looking much older than he was, Na- “ Why not on the Rhine?” “I was then 


tess : poleon said to him, “You are forty too weak, I should have had to sacrifice 
d ears old?” “ Excuse | only Franee; she could make peace, not I.” 


me, am ( 





enty - three.” “Then you drink?” Speaking of the affair of Vandamme’ 
‘Oh no; wine costs too much with us defeat, he remarked: “ How could I ex 


n account of the taxes.” a Well, Mon- pect that a born soldier would fight in 
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eribed hi 
ippeare | to 


manner as very 


preter listen 
COnVETSAa 
those 


Levant and Egy pt. 


tion of travellers, particularly of 


ho had been in the 


Thu the anecdote wet heard, the 
facilitic before i and the hopes of 
being able to go and return in’ three 
I four day induced us to hire a 
Lerici. felucea and get our passport 
countersigned by my old friend Lieu 


the Governoi 


approved ( 


nant-General Spannochi, 


who much 


A friend letter for General 
Bertrand and procured one from Madam 
Fillipi to her Madame Vantini, 
the lady of the Emperor’s chamberlain 
The friendly reception Napoleon 
to the Englishmen accounted 
for the manner in 
otticers, Colonel 
in protecting 


Lruve us a 


sister, 


gave 
scemed 
which one of 
had 
insult 


Fontainebleau, 


by our 


Campbell, assisted 
during 
and th 


Usher 


him from 


journey trom 


handsome behavior of ¢ aptain 
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and his officers and crew 





In the « I t! mer. ft 
mother arrived t Leghon t ‘ 
for Porto Ferra S| ! 
he populace and p led 
1 in ile | t! a 
friend of min d her hi 
object » embart n bey | 
at P.. the i! | R | pr 
( li pre I p tor | ! ~ 

ir from ha at hiection 
much pleased itl th proj] 
friend applied to the English « 

iw the iptain of the vessel, t ! 

ho it was that 1 red his prot j 
ind pa Tia to ] an 

hose name I ¢ ect 
both nd she eved t 

! i styl rt 1 pel I ‘ 
rank. The de the vessel 
ered with made of tl 
ind the ter ! t « rd 
is might be expected f1 | 
if a British el 

It must he | rved that t 

luntary mat ttent | ( 
entire! tT i ! 
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S , | 
N 
a ‘ I 
( ra \ 
. | I 
\ 
} | Very ov} aty ) 
‘ { Englishmet I] 
retal s that lhe . times 
| 
| rs und a x CTOSSILN \ i 
| } 
bsent man forgets himse at 
: ] I lown th n licta 
( ly Th seribe rites Tter 
fast as he ean, supply ch 
ras s iM ‘ es 1 T he T a ti) tly 
2 Ile never makes an observation upo 
tl taking it for granted, apparently 
least, that the words are ritten as 
he ered them. Ile dips his pen to th 
ttor the inkstand, lb t f ! 
f t nd blots the -table very much in 
nal 
oTringing it to the paper Whet he su 


remedy is a warm bath, in 





will stav for hours, and clos 











ement to his room, admitting no one. 


EMP NA BON 
G 
He indulges muel 
like 1 child, covering himself ] 
t entirely 
Task talete cor acsivel he 1 . 
ching: the bronvess of - 
witl thr vall { ee] ae 
remarked that tl re} ver the . 
nium was not « e 4 rect Th 
tect et ild not see inv fa ; Nap 
maintained that something was defect 
In a few davs after, it gave way and 


fell down. 


Madame Vantini t ld us that he called 


his own residence “mon Tuileries,” and 
his ecountrv hous mon Font bleau, 

th great naiveté She said he took 
no eare of himself, going fre ently 
thout his grounds without hat t] 


standing in the cold 


rain, 
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regardless of currents of air. They up- 
braid him for such carelessness, but he 
does not pay the least attention to them. 
She said that in August last she went 
to his hermitage near Marciana with 
other ladies to spend the day with him. 
In the course of it, the weather being 
very hot, he stepped into a stream of 
limpid water above his knees, and lean- 
ing forward, he amused himself for some 
time in opposing the current with his 
hands and beating the water about. He 
seemed absorbed in theught, laid him- 
self on the bank and slept for two hours. 
When he awoke he seemed dull and un- 
easy in his mind, noticing no one. They 
urged him to change his dress, but he 
refused. At six o'clock the evening air 
was cool and induced him to put on a 
dry suit. 

Madame Vantini spoke of him as be- 
ing very affable and desirous to see his 
visitors amused. He prevailed upon 
them to dance one evening at the 
Princess Pauline’s, which greatly de- 
lighted him. 

He dined with his mother every 
Thursday. He ealled on Gene ral Ber- 
trand daily, and was desirous to condole 
with him and his lady on the loss of a 
child which died just before we arrived; 
Napoleon was the only person admitted 
for some days. 

Some young Englishmen from Leg- 
horn had one day placed themselves in 
a passage by General Bertrand’s door, 
waiting to see Bonaparte. The guards 
drove them out: they persisted. He 
came by and expressed great displeasure 
at the guards, telling them the English 
might place themselves anywhere. 

He frequently conversed with English- 
men whom he met in his morning rides, 
ind asked them to see what was doing 
in his garden. If they had travelled 
much, he contrived to detain them a 
long time in conversation. He always 
enjoyed the society of those who had 
been in Egvnt. He did not take whole- 
some exercise voluntarily while I was 
in Elba His friends complained of it. 
The carriage went for him every day 
at noon, and he usually drove out for 
four or five hours. I never saw him on 
horseback; he was not fond of riding. 
It was thought the exertion was too 
great for his comfort; he required some 


one to assist him to mount, from we 
ness in the loins. His walk was lh 
and labored, almost a waddle. H 
were placed in his way to tempt hir 
ride, but without suecess 

Ile frequently forgot or neglected 


gn papers left with him for that p 


pose, and had sometimes fits of appar 


indifference to all around him. Hy 


casionalls stopped s} 1 in dictati 
upon a particular subj d never r 
turned to it. Ilis seerei said that 


such cases he did not attempt to ree 
his memory so that he might conti) 
the sul ject. 

It was said that he wrote and read 
a great deal in the summer at his 
try residence He did not appear 
have any particular pursuit while I w: 
in Elba. 

He breakfasted at nine, sat some tim 
at it, transacted business relating to tl 
island, drove out at noon, dined at fi 
and had a party at home in the evening, 
or went to his mother’s or the Princes 
Pauline’s. 
at eleven. i never saw him among hi 
soldiers or at the reviews. He did 1 


appear to enjov such matters on a smal 


He generally retired to res 


scale. I expects 1 he would, and General 
Druot said that he used every possible 
means to attract him by placing th 
band, at the relief of the guard, near his 
wind to remind him of Paris and the 
Place de Carousel, but it had not the 
lesired result. 

IIe would sometimes walk from his 
palace to the Lodge and converse with 
the sentinel, contim ing to walk to and 
fro with his hands behind him. I never 
saw a frown on his countenance; often 
a pleasing smile. For an Italian, his 
countenance app ared open; an English- 
man might not think it so. 

Marsha! Bertrand sent a letter for me 
to take to Paris—another was sent by 
the Princess Pauline. As the latter was 
a thick one, I remarked to M. Sannonier 
that I supposed there were letters en- 
closed in it from the Emperor. “I know 
nothing about that, I received it from 
the Princess’s physician; the seal bears 
her cipher and the crown.” 

The conduct of the Princess Pauline 


in visiting her brother was applauded. 


whilk that of the Princess Elise (La 
Baeccioechi) was blamed. She had been 
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had imagined it 
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interview with 
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1] ng a letter of 
duetion to Mar 
Count Bertrand, 
P | rht it sufficient 
ntion my wish 
ind that he 
lo the needful. 
: \ ever, I did 
. ( Vri\ result 
‘ t Signo. 
\ for whom I 
oe had a_ letter. 
le promised to d 
‘] most for me, 
ring me that I 
/ ld certainly — be 
t} troduced to the 
nperor, one Way 
. ther. He also 
te] pposed my appli 
to Bertrand I " ra 
ws sufficient for cli 
i he purpose. 
1, In order tO serve me more promptly 
applied to General Druot, the gov 
se ernor. I was then told that I must 


ldress a letter to this general express 


my desire, but not to mention any 


+ 


ame in It. 

a I wrote accordingly in a polite style, 
= : ng the Emperor his title, requesting 
od he honor of an interview for my sister 
take d myself. I took my letter to General 
ee Druot, who received me kindly. We con 
— rsed together for half an hour, chiefly 
lin n commerce and the effects of the 
ded : peace upon it. He said he would lay 


, y and sen 


before 
answer. 


letter his Majesty 





e an 






| expressed surprise te 
I had not he 
Our patience vas nearly 


led pon th 


ard from 
theretore Cal 
ssured us that the E 
verv unwell for several 
no one, but that we she 
he would se 


Seve ral day 


we had seer 


Creneral 


exhausted We 


‘ general, who 
peror had been 
days and saw 
ild be the first 


by every The whet he r , 
Emperor Our friends were surprised 
ve had not, as the Princess Pauline had 
tually name the time when we vere 
to be received 

The Te T December was the day 


General Druot 
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EMBARKATION OF NAPOLEON FROM ST 


From a Contet 


was absent at Porto Longone, which was 
assigned as the reason why we had not 
heen admitted on that day. 

On Sunday, the 4th of December, soon 
after we had breakfasted, the governor 
called to say that his Majesty would 
receive me at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning of that day. 

“And my sister?” said I. “ He has 
not named her.” was the reply. “ My 
application was for both; can I take 
her?” “fe could not say more than 
he thought it was an omission of the 
Emperor’s, owing to his having for- 
gotten her.’ T then asked him about 
dress. He said, “If you have buckles, 
you may as well wear them; if not, you 
My sister de- 
termined to accompany me at all events, 


need not he particular.” 


and General Bertrand’s secretary gave 
an opinion which confirmed her resolu- 
tion, for he was certain his Majesty ut- 
tered the words, “Je les verrai,” mean- 
ing both. 

We agreed that she should go up to 
the palace with me, remaining in the 
anteroom, when I might mention her in 
the course of conversation, leaving Na- 
poleon to do as he liked. The governor 





RAPHAEL FOR THE | ANI F ELBA 


rary Print 


said he hould be at the palace and | 
must ask for him We dressed as for 

full-dress party; my sister wore every 
thing English; I mention this because 
he complimented her ipon her dress 
At eight o'clock we walked up to the 
We had som 


trouble to find the door, as it was merels 


great gate of the palac 


a window in the right wing, cut down 

There were several servants in a small 
hall. We were shown into an anteroom., 
hung with good prints of Morghens in 
plain neat tTrames. There was a rush 
bottomed sofa and some chairs. The 
governor came to us: I apologized for 
having brought my _ sister He said: 
“You have done well; I will sit with 
her while you are with his Majesty.” 

He jeft us, and in an instant returned 
to take me into an adjoining room, in 
the middle of which Bonaparte was stand 


ing. The door was shut behind us: we 


were alone. I bowed on approaching: 
he looked toward me in a most friendly 
manner, saying: 

“Ts this Mr. Richards?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 


“From what part of England do 


you come ?” 
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‘1 


he 


\ i 

not recall the han hat 

in the centre of England. 

ey make hardware there?” 
it Birmingham.” 
is vour business 2?” 

‘ry on the London business 1 
ecount, and that of Birmin 
y tather’s.” 

Italians « mplain that \ do 
them credit as formerly.’ 

i me, we give them some credit, 
» extensively is we sed to, 

The reason is that the old 

d houses no longer have their 


r hames rematlt, 


] 


but neither the foundat 


putation: ft 
al of 

I do you 
so much as 


found other very sa 


‘A 


} 


ive 


h, 
Indies to vou? 


Yes: 


‘ 


ent 


the Spanish 


had 


us until 


the \ 
fat 


ered into 


f 


be en 


transactions 


former times.” 


commerce 


T alo isly 


procurs d 


‘ 


+ 


m nol 


relations with that country, wher we 


But vou did badly at Buenos Ayr 
wt t the beginning, bheeaus 
lid not know the needs of the countrs 
is to adapt our exports t them, 
the goods that wi have ! them 
gratuitor sly, ! order 1 ereat ! 
ants in that country, are com 
ti us now 1 tl rm of ¢ ( 
track Several London firms hav 

tablished branche here uid the 

. absorbed in their extra-k p 
relationships that the ‘ ld 4 re 
engage in) European commerce | 
much preparation.” 

“The peace has don ! ) 
then ¢” 

‘T see no reason to re ce on 
lar In a little vhile the prod t 
the Freneh islands will create mu 
petition in the Mediterranean port 

But should vou look for sue] ‘ 
petition i) ime of pe et 

*T don’t know, but it seems to me t 
in the circumstances under which pe 


vas eoneluded, w 


ourbons 


» you if 


ol Franc 


‘And why 


had remained on t 


vielded mor 
than we would hay 
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been content with your Continental sys- 


tem, and we should not have thought 
uu an inlimited hnum- 


of giving up to : 
ber of islands, as we have just done.’ 

Yceur licensing system was bad?” 

“ Yes, and we changed it.” 

‘There was plenty of spurious paper 

circulation ? 

‘Yes, but for one of ours there were 
fen of yours. Ther were some very 
clever counterfeiters.” 

“Were you in Paris while the Treaty 

Amiens was in force?’ 

You.” 

“Did vou find it definitely changed 
r the better?” 


‘You had had 


constructed, with bridges and several 


some splendid buildings 


ther very useful things. I must par- 


ticularly praise the Simplon route, which 


| passed through in a -ingl day, while 


thirteen vears befor | traversed it in 


in Engli h earriage, and it took m 


for transportation.” 

‘You found it pleasant, then. And 
how about the Ment Cenis route?” 

‘T have not traversed it; Is 
that Way ‘d 


“CGood: you will find that pleasant 


| return 


Were you received favorably in 


‘Very favorab!s and amicably. It 


9 enough to be an Englishman. to 


aT , vher 

1] bout the soldiers ? 

\t first we thought that they looked 
pon ith disdain and coldness, but 
Vi TK na that this was only the mil- 


rv air, which gave them an asper 


‘Tl have alwavs been well satisfied 
And did the people seem to 
vou dejected aft 
“Not at all; 
animated.’ 


“And the 


; 


vith them 
j r the recent episodes ?” 


I found them lively and 


Bourbons—are they pop- 
ilar 

‘Tl think so—at least I heard no re- 
marks against them. They try to please 
cCVé rvbody.” 

‘You think, then, that that is the ease 
because nobody says any evil of them. 
But do vou believe that affairs will ae- 
this condition ?” 

There was much of interest in this 
question. We had moved toward a cabi- 


tually remain it 


net, he holding my button. I was rath 
puzzled, and said: 

“Yes, | think so. They are trying 
retain as far as possible the militar 
spirit that you left in the country, a 
the goodness of the Duchess of <A 
gouléme will contribute much.” 

Ile asked news from the Congr 
Vienna. At this time I was some 
tired of so much questioning, an 
hopes to produce a change | mention 
my sister. Lk 
converse respecting his iron-mines, 
ing to establish 


ontinued, however. ; 


‘furnaces for mel 
the ore, for which purpose he \ 
requir coal. Ile asked me whether 
would pay to bring coal in ballast 
He said 
iron was not so apt to convert into ste 
as that made from the Elba ore: and 
gave ready remedies for the difficult 
I stated relative t the landing of c 
and the shipment of the ore, adding tha 
if it could not be managed well on | 


exchange it for iron ore. 


wn eoast, he would send the ore to Leg 
horn and take back the coal in tl 
same lighters. 

He said repeatedly the ore must not 
eo to Frane IIe conversed much abo 
the extent and pr duee of his mines | 
mentioned my sister again, who 
waiting in the anteroom. 

He said, “ Very well, let her come it 

I went to the door and brought he: 


in. She has made a memorandum of 


his conversation with her, which a 
ipon the subjects of books, theati 
musie, dresses, travelling, and such li 


She was much delighted with his eour 
Tes\ and attention. 
When the interview was over, we wer 


shown out by the governor most politel) 


It was upon my return to the Conti 
nent that I beeame aware of the conse 
quence which my interview with Na 
poleon had given m« I was sought out 
and invited by many persons and ques 
tioned with interest by all classes. All 
wished to hear a correct account of the 
great man’s health, manner of living, 
ete. At Florence many aneedotes about 
related 
that of his conversation relative to th 
Due d’Enghien. 


Bonaparte said: “ This young man ap 


him wer Among them was 


pealed to my feelings; I wanted to sav 
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but it was too 
| alley rand had 
d the plan of 
away with 





Bourbons 


as the only one 
them to fall int 
ands. I did 


ish for his 


‘ths sgeaty 


: * 


> that 


¥ 
(aac geen 


t more ipon 
bject, and the 

ti y it was intro 
> a d was by him 

I ¥ putting the ques 
; to some one ot 

travelling gentry, 

ster hat was the great- 


| t p ssible prejudices 


les, inst him in Eng 
co; I. The answer 
tha “ The death of 
} e Due d’Enghien.” 


Les On the 16th of De 
t} ber I met Colonel 
Camphkell at a econ 


























! 
not rt at Florence, in 
writ ch city he usual 
resided, I insert 
va in my journal 
e words: “ Either 
n. this gentleman fan 
| es Napoleon does 
ail , t need watching, 
r that if left to 
! lf he can. do no 
i rm I hope the N f NDIN Ex 
i Colonel is not neg I a | 


ting his duty.” 


rere It was commonly 

ely bserved the Colonel was a very easy one party a lady rose from cl cut | 
ardian, but at the same time all wer ‘rossed the room to embrace my siste! 

nti - f opinion that his office was super- directly she heard that she had converse ] 

nse luous, for Napoleon’s career was run, with Napoleon. This was done in pres 

Na 3 d he would not find friends to sup- ence of an assemblage of respectable 

out : port him even if he did feel inclined people, not one of whom disapproved of 

es 3 <O try his luck onee more on the political such a manifest token of attachment 

All - stage. At Milan I found so many en- to him. 

thi 3 lusiastie admirers of him that I was I thought it strange that people should 


nvineed he would be well received say se much in favor of Bonaparte and 


ing, ; 

out ; there. On entering France, near Cham never mention the Bourbons: when, in 
was 3 béry, I was most politely treated by the deed, these latter were the subject of 
th 2 roniers. beeause I gave them several conversation no one seemed disposed to 


letails respecting him. Not a package continue it. 

f my baggage was opened. Thus were my eyes opened befor I 
At Lyons all spoke well of him. At reached Paris, IT must have been tr ily 
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blind not to have seen there the embers 
ready to burst into flame Complaints 
were general that the Bourbons withheld 
the stipend agreed upon for Napoleon. 
Inquiries about him were frequent and 
inxious. Those who had seen him sines 


his exile were invited to parties, and 


ilso those who had resisted the Bourbons 
the longest; such men were the most in 
vogue in society Sentences in praise 
ot Bonapart were written on the walls 
of coffee-rooms Portraits of him hung 
in many apartments, and where they did 
not think it right to show them so open 
ly, they bro ght them to me to vive a 
pinion n them and = show that they 


possessed them. In short, I became lit 
erally annoyed with the press of que 


tions which even strangers sought me 
out to put, 8o that I said. * Buonaparte 
Buonaparte, et toujours Buonaparte.” 


Not one word c ild | ScCTey out of a 


Fre nebman 


n praise of his king. I re 

marked this to friends, who merely ob- 
erved, “ He is as good a fellow, no doubt, 
as we could find in his government.” 
It seemed to be the glory of a French 

man to talk of Napoleon and his works. 
The utmost they said against him was 
that he pushed the matter too far in at- 
tempting to conquer Russia, which was 
a pity, for, had it not been for that, he 
would have been the greatest monarch 
n the world. 

I was introduced to Admiral Verhuel. 
General Lauriston, and other persons 
high in office, in order that I might giv 
them an account of Napoleon. I found 
invariably that a favorable one was most 
agreeable to them. I made so sure of it 
that I did not think of giving any other 
I mace the most of his situation in 
Elba, painting his life there in glowing 
colors, for I knew. this was most gratify- 
ing to their feelings. 

Th Comte de Sémonvilk Grand 
Référendaire of the House of Peers, was 
invited to meet me at a banker's ITe 
was an able politician and a very clever 
man. He told me that Augereau met 
Bonaparte at Valence on his way to 
Elba. and went to him immediately. 
Napoleon said to him as he approached: 


“And you. Augereau, you betrayed me.” 
‘Sire, conditions forced me to take the 


side I took.” “Do not speak of it; I 


irry your proclamation here,” putting 





His hand on the kk ft 

have nothing to say to you.’ a 
I met at one party i (Grenoese of ll 4 

tinetir who had been called to Par 

by Napoleon to occupy some plac 

the government | | till ret 3 


Fontai iebleau wit} ric papers tor N 


poleon ignature Ile arrived the » E | 
| t an hour after the abdication 4 
galler r the pa ( | sa the \ } 
ribitt pproaching, | new vl { 

inted \ have come t | : 

e ba hose 7 ©} I ea . 
then But vou are Geno g 
Kmper of Austi i do all tl 
p bh] erve terests f 
‘ nth ‘ ! I no one sacrifices 
it The y ith met ned this converss 


tion, and I was told it was acted pon ; 


vith In ich effect. 
The Comte de Sémonville told us th; 


his lady was staying at the Baths of 


f Chambéry had one day presented 
complimentary address to Madame Mér 


ipon some birthday er other family event 


of rejoicing, setting forth in most gl 
ng colors the prosperity and happiness 


of all her children. The old lady d 
not seem to appreciate this flattering 
inction to a mother’s s |, for she s: 
They eall rie Madame th Joy 
Mother. I assure you, Countess, that 
I am no more happy in my _ childret 
than others. You are behind the curta 


me ean talk freely with you. Ther 
is my poor Pauline, for example; sh 
suffers from a malady feancer] fron 


which she will never recover: I am ver 
nhappy on her aceount.” She men 
tioned things relative to the inattentiv 
husbands of her other daughters, Caro 

line and Eliza, \ 
happiness Then she spoke of Jerome 
lil fish out of water 


and Lirus as being like 
when they attempted to govern kingdoms, 


which were bars to their 


feeling convineed they would have been 
happier men as “simple individuals 

Of Lueien she said: “He is in Eng 
land. THe has quarrelled with his brother 
I never see him. I am not happy on his 
account. Joseph is King of Spain, but 
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‘| le a “Bag said the (Comtesse, till 


1? Wa th rh ng alo id, and Kelsie (iray, 


her distant relative. and close companion, 


only looked up without reply. The Com 
te e ace tood 1 profil against the 
bright appointment of the fireplace, 
lelieate nd serene; the tall salon, with 
it vhite panels gleaming discreetly in 
the light of the eandl 3, mac i chaste 
Irame tor he r trag le presences The win 
dow-« rtains had beer dra vn to sh it out 


the evening which shed its damp melan 


choly over the Faube irg, and to the girl 


the great, still room seemed like a stage 

for drama She sat on a stool be 
ide the Comtesse’s chair, her finger 
busy with many-colored skeins of silk, 


ind the soft stir of the fire and the tick 


of a little clock worked themselves into 


“Th was to com il nine, | think,” 
said the Comtesse at last, without turn 
ing her head 

“Vos.” said Elsie, leaning forward to 
ook at the little clock. “ It still wants 
twenty minutes.” 

The Comtesse nodded slowly; all her 
gestures had the gentle deliberation of 
things done ceremonially. 

‘Tt is not much longer to wait, is it ? 
she said “After twenty years, om 
hould be patient. But to think! To 
night, for the first time, I hear of Jeanne 
from one who saw her at the end. Not a 
iawver who has sought out the tale and 


rearranged it, but one who knew. You 
see, Elsie?” 


Elsie put a hand on her arm, and her 
little thrill of excitement died out at onee. 

‘Yes,” said the girl: “I see, but vou 
must be tranquil.” 


‘T will be tranquil,” promised the 


Comtesse “T will have consideration 
for my _ heart It is only the waiting 


which tries m« ag 


\L GIBBON 


And that is nearly at an end. I] 
released wer arm, anid the ¢ rite 
turnes in to the fire The 1 


] ‘ . ° 
the clock renewed j tiny nsisten 


great room again enveloped them 


austerity of its splendid silene | 
girl returned to the silk strings in het 
lap She new the oceasion of the ¢ 
tesse’ lden emotion: it was a fam 

tal and not the less familiar for b 
told in whispers. She had heard it fi 
vhen sl came from her English home 

be the Comtesse’s companion It | 
heen told her ofheially L were 


tesse A florid French uncle, with an 
ner of confidential discretion that mac 
her blush, had been the mouthpiece 
the fam vy. ind from him she had learns 


how Jeanne, tl Comtesse half-sist 
had run away vith a re ri 1 mat 
got his deserts, an officer in a regime 


stationed in Algeri: 

“ Eventually he committed suicide, | 
before that there were passages,” the 
French unele had said. The dreadf 
word “ passages’ seemed to contain th 
sterv, and he gave it an aecent of w 
speakable significance. “ The Comtess 
has suffered,” he told her further. “ It 
was a sad affair, and she had mucl 
tenderness for Jeanne.” And that, a 
first, seemed to be the whole of it, though 
onee or twice the uncle checked himself 
on the brink of details. But on this 
evening the tale was to be told afresh 
There had arrived from Africa one, 
Colonel Saval, who had served with the 
sorry hero of poor Jeanne’s romance; he 
had known him and dealt with him; and 
he was appointed to come to the Com 
tesse in the quality of eye-witness. 

He wa punctual, at all events; th 
little clock was yet striking when th 
gaunt footman opened the door and spok« 
his name. The Comtesse looked up, and 
Elsie Gray rose to reeeive him; he ad 
vaneed and made his bow. 
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nd suave, that did not quite hide face and mustaches that curled 


smiling in a moment o most at home th men al t hin — 


half paternal, wholly gallant ecards ready t hy hand. 


himself this troubl ; | S01 } , } I ® 

he cel p f 

s active in eondolenc { nee assured, gel dominant d_svet at 

| most sympathetic,” hye said el ech fres] ir} n the y 1 ‘ . ] 
from him—* there is no ti " rensive n | eCXPTresslol | 

ored.”” deserte} e that. but hh Berti ed 


The Comtesse bowed to him * Mon n expl 
s very amiable,” she murmured “And ther further matt t 

He hitched up his chair and sat down, Ile was my fellow officer: | 

the pair of them. Ilis shrewd e parade and at 1 
measure of the Comtesse and f his own el was 


- 


gestion of admiration. He was aman make that clear . Madame? h 


plied with the civil arts: his long those d Vs, rons ly ned into Als - 


nfirmity, without relinquis 


er in camps and garrisons had sub t had its little world of me ho g ] 
ted nothing of social lexterity ind drank n ned lerst d 
. | re was even ae_ekind of = grac ! other wit] mileta miatrnat 


attitude as he sat. his eane and th enc { { ont ts , 

in one hand, with one knee erossed his leisur | : { they 

n the other. LI spent moment harshness nd 1 eT y most efhiea 
consideration cious. Natu not n t for 
“It is of the Capitaine Bertin that I s. his colleagues. to be him forever 
to speak? Yes?” he asked, suddenly th onel 
rhe Comtesse stirred a little in her seemed t ( ly 

r. “Yes,” she answered. in a voici snort or th, +} ad oa 

a sigh—a sigh of relief. perhaps or the e: t ther nothing t 
“Ah!” He made a little gesture of be dor 
nowledgment. “Le Capitaine Ber The ¢ Ss hifted slightly in her 
' Then Madame will compose herself chair we ver,” 


eee: 


near little that is agreeable. tor is a thoughtf 
¥ le of tragedy.” His eves wandered for The little ¢ nel lded twi ‘H 


moment: he seemed to be rene ving and had power, Vadame serve Ile had 


sting again the flavor of memories. many gootl qualities—not quite enougl 








There 
those that loved him, dogs, | 


were evel 
orses, Wa 


rie 


iplers, and the poor women 


made up the background of his lif | 
have thought, sometimes, that it is easy 
for a man to be loved, Madame, if he 
vill take that resp nsibility. But what 
efell Bertin was not commonplace. He 

rned France on leave, for six 
nonths, and it was then, I believe, that 
( first met the lad | became Ma 
ime Bertin?” 

He ga I vords e tone rTaq 


\' hat 





hat me thing 
ind Madame ! loubt s ‘ 

rmed Bu I saw him—lI s: 
oth—within a week of their retun 
I’pon that occasion I dined at a_ hotel 


| vo friends, Captain Vaucher and 
Lieutens de Sailles Bi rtin, with some 
friends and his wite, was at a table near 
v. She was the only lady of the party; 
her place was between an Englishman, a 


thin legs of a 


le hn, twisted man with the 


room, and a Belgian who passed for at 
artist It was de Sailles who pointed 
them t; and, in effect, it was a group 
TO sé vith emotion. The lady she \ 

<] nt vou, Madame ? Then the posi 
tion will be clear. She was of that com 
plete and perfect type we honor as_ the 
Parisienne, a product of the most eom 


ler 


straight as a lane 


ple x life in the world. She was slene 
straight ah! i 
with youth and spirit 


if h 


: ; 
and DucVvaney i! 
carriage ¢ 


er head, the poise of her 


hody, the eolor upon her cheeks. 


was not that 
that eaused 


those men as a climbing rose stands 
from an old w t was the schooled and 
pe ct d q lity ! her. the fineness and 


expression, 


lounged 


heside het he fat Belg drank mucl 
ind was boisterous: Berti as harsh and 
rudely jovial and loud. It was as thougl 
he re veloped in a miasma 

‘So that is what Bertin has brought 
ba - said Vauch r, slowly, as his cus 
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sin, and sO 


incertain. 





after that 
rv. the 


vhining 


on, | 


m, when Bertin’ 
voman slipped o 
on the pavement. 


at of ready 


As the 


one 





it 


to 


















: Ile was much my ft | 
! h the e ge and innocen i 
«Ml child; but his thought was 1 ; 

llow. He gave Bertin’s a D ; 
her look ler puckered brows 
I 1 his I t and beg 
ther matters I migl 
I must tell n 
rder 
Li = wer 

g mor ring such a wife t \ 
rs. | rned eyes upon him. 

ho had been aware of him mer 

at . 3 tastes 1 hegal t 

part ir et ns He | d 
ertain empas ind one night tl : 
s brawl] I aifair of a Nn 
nd angry, of 
n ne stabl Before it might 
ed ir discipline was indulge 
l Vit the shape ‘ is 
vas brief and ugly, but it marked 
e passed Bertin’s career. And 
Vas nly tw days later that Vauel 
n to m m quarters with a mat 
er depreeating and defiant. H 
s my armehair and laughed qui 
efore | , 
‘IT am looking friends, he said 
I pair friends 
Then, of rse, I understood. 1 : 
him nm me ‘And there 
ilso de Saillk I reminded him. ‘ Ik 
las a very just taste in these affairs. B ' 
vh ! ! é ? 
a Bertin,’ ] inswered. 
I a stonished, and he told me 5 
It as an episode f quixotry, a thing 
ntirely imprude1 nd altogether lovabl 
him It chanced tha n the eveni 
I Bertin’s littl er fracas Vaucher ; 
d passed by the ” isse in which Ber : 
lived. Ile had heard the seream 
the man. wit fe j him and 
sec It w i dark night und in the 
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MOST OF US WERE PASSING HIM WITHOUT RECOGNITION 
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} iow! she relaps | I } 
. | ed her ked Ber tepped k a pa nd 


{ et She did ‘ | 
! pi hand h 
: snapped g you | remember that 1 , unabk 
I vers si 4 I Ve : I Y i I I HN 
e e wall lair; while Bert rew down | 
! naonme ( I ! I dl | ( ( \ 1 > 
| rk Lb ty ( eC! | \ t , t } 
1 ik ( Car } hist ' ) 
] I « d } e « ire . n ‘ phir earved out 


h But ! \\ k V: er bacl he « lt 
} the ded n ! ( the | M: me shall be 
hit \ Ne) Hie ! i he « ot him 
(i & ned | » pl I l ‘ ] 
here s never L hie ( el’s voice dropped on 
. { ! ae iia t the 
hat rangled d 1 h 1 fi Iship that ited for 
( l thie ! I I d with 
I h band 1 ! I T t ( esse sii 
ld. He spoke | held het 
| rd tth lk r great chair, so 
| | T al | _ the t }» 
} ] y Shi ’ ] haut 


Ie spol n ‘ ced her rem prec 
red | t to sp d fac r of 
t y 
\l n p te ! I He resu th h 
\ ene he gre | \fter al I ! ther t 1 ct 
2 nought Ul I ( | t tortur e el ry 1 
! [ had tak f g t mect Madan Ber requently during 
I ( go d ! ( . at eal I fol ved Krom time 
nded | ne sé rigl It » time I saw her, alw vith n VOI 
| t \ mil | ght del for she preserved o the « i that 
he n ra r « n th | eate and ert ( ty whiel > ai 
nm Though it was early in the morn nguished her The seandal of the brawl 
thers was a strong sun: t mace a was the small thing tl needed 
me on tl blades as the luted be turn Bertin’s course down-hill; almost 
re engaging Bertin was ver) ober from that day one could mark his decline 
d set | ne had o1 glanes It was not a matter of incidents: it was 
him to perceive a very heat of wrath mply that within a year most of 
masked inder his heavy eountenance were passing him without recognition, 


Vaucher was intent, wary, full of careful nd there was talk of debts that troubled 


purpose. Their blades touched. ‘ Allez!’ him. He had deteriorated, too; where 
was florid, now he was inflamed 


Ix 





There were a couple of moments of fen of old he 


ng, of almost formal escrime, and then and gross; where he had been mers 














ISO 
loud, he was now Within eighteen 
the Colonel 


months had made him a 
eene, had told him our truths, and 
shaken his finger at him. That power of 
his Madame, wis hot thre power that 
enables a man to hold his level kven 
with the companions of his leisure, his 
scendency faded. I recollect seeing him 


Oniet the corner ot the Place du 
Gouvernement, in the centre of a group ol 
hem, raging almost tearfully, while they 


Phe horrible 
edged like a 
and vii ! And he 


hal li] ‘ 
laKINL LiKe a 


laughed at him. laughter 


of those outeasts, 


saw, cruel 
was purple with fury, 
man I ah agrue, and he Ip 


less against them. I was young in those 


and not incapable of 
pulses ; | that as | 
tled one of the se creat 


LPenCTOUS 


iin 
recollect passed | 
of the 
for 


not 


ires out 


waite d 
ce cided 


and then turned and 


onstrance which he 
1] 


sse hod | at the 


he littl 


The Comt fire, like 


pie 


sed, 


Colon | LPuve 


her another of his shrewd glances, and 
went on. 

As you see, Madame, it is not possible 
to deseribe to you the steps by which 
ber i ink The end came within two 
ears of the duel. One knew—somehow 


at hand The re 


things 


were things 


opped in overheard and 


pieced together—a whole atmosphere of 
eam and went 
The troublk 


again I will spare 


eandal, In which the re 


litt! 


iin fact was 


| funds; 
details; but certain of them 


e items of p 


with regiment: 


Madame the 


which should have passed through Ber 
tin’s hands had not arrived at their 
destination. Clerks from a bank came to 
work ipon the accounts; strange, cool 
young men, who hunted figures through 
ledgers as a ferret traces a rat under a 


You must 
regiment it 


affair 


for the 
matter, 


understand that 


was a monstrous an 


to hide sedulous!v: it touched our 
intimate honor. Ther a meeting of 
the of to th 


finally, it was I that was deputed to 


was f 
rest consider thing; 


1s 
go 
forthwith to Bertin and persuade him to 


leave the city, to vanish, to do his part 


to save our eredit. And that evening, as 
soon as it was dark enough to be con- 


venient, I went. 

“There was still that light in the im- 
passe by which my poor friend Vaucher 
had Madame Bertin weeping; but 


seen 
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from th windows of the 


came none. It was shuttered lik fe 
[It was not till | had knoeked mar t bg? 
ipon the door that there came at ¥ 
“yx At last I heard bolts being a 
dra bolt ter bolt, as if the 5 
had been a prison or a treasur 3 
Madan Bertin herself stood 1! 

entry. Phe ole lamp in the amy; Ld 


iniform, and she breat] 


running. . 


nd inquired for Ber 


howed her my 
ie who had been 
ited her a 
Bertin ? 
me. ‘I do not 

Mv busi 


KnOW 


ness with him is urgent 


told her, and at that she whitened. ‘ A 
inoflicial,’ I added, therefore. 
At that she stood aside for m 

nter. | iided her to f en re 1 
iain, and she led me up the stair 
small room, divided by large doors f1 
an inner chamber 

‘If you will please be seated,’ sl 

said, ‘1 will send ¢ aptain Bertin t 

“She was thinner, I thought, and per 
haps a trifle less assured; but that wv 
be understood, For the re st, she had tl 
deliberate tones of the salon, the littl 
smile of a convention that is not ir 

om Her voice, her posture, had th: 
grace one knows and defers to at sight 
It was all very wonderful to com po 
in that house. As she left the room, her 
profile shone against the wall like 
cameo, so splendid in its pallor and th 
fineness of its outline. 

“She must have gone from the pas 
sage by another entrance to the room be 

ond the double doors, for I heard her 
Voce ther. and _ his. They spoke to 
gether for some minutes, she at length, 
but he shortly; and then the doors slid 

ipart a foot or so, and he came througl 
sidevrays. ar gave me a desperate look, 
and pulled at the doors To close then 
behind him. They stuck and_ resisted = 
him, and he ceased his efforts at one - 

“*VYou wanted to speak to me? lh : 


HH 


will 


he 
frown to keep from bursting 
‘But not officially, I believe ? 
It is not official, is it?” 

“*No? 
quite privaté be 


asked. seemed to 


child 


into tears. 


frowning as 


OD yall oe 





I answered. ‘It is a messag 





Salah arcy 








“Te ceased to frown at that, staring 
at me heavily, and chewing his mustach 
“6 Sit 











down,’ he said, suddenly, and 
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eame nearer, glancing over his shoulder 
at the aperture of the doors. Something 
in that movement gave me the suggestion 
that he was accustomed to guard against 
eavesdroppers; all those poor forlorn 
gamesters and wastrels are full of secrets 
and privacies. One sees them forever in 
corners, with furtive eyes for listeners, 
guiding their business like conspirators. 

“T gave him my message at once. 
There was a need upon me for plain 
speech with the man, like that need for 
cold steel which came upon poor Vaucher. 

“There is time for you to make your 
packages and be gone,’ I said. ‘ Time for 
that and no more, and I recommend you 

let the packages be few. If you go, 
vou will not be sought for. That is what 
I have to say to you.’ 

“He glanced over his shoulder again 
and came a step nearer, ‘You mean—’ 
he said, and hesitated. 

“¢The money? Yes, I answered. 
‘That is what I mean. You will go?’ 

“ He stared at me a moment in silence, 
[ felt as if I had struck him and spat in 
his face. But he had no such thought. 

““How long have I? he asked, sud- 
denly. 

“You have to-night,’ I answered. 

“Tt seemed as if he were going to ask 
further questions, but at that moment 
Madame Bertin appeared in the door- 
way behind him. I knew she had heard 
our talk. 

“‘Your business is finished? she 
asked, carelessly, coming forward into 
the room. 

“*Tt is quite finished,’ I replied. 

“She nodded, smiling. ‘Captain Ber- 
tin has to catch a train,’ she said, ‘ and 
if I did not watch the time for him, he 
would surely lose it. He has no idea 
f punctuality.’ 

“*T hope he has not much packing to 
do,’ I said. 

“*T have seen to that,’ she replied. 

“Then I will not intrude upon your 
adieux,’ I said, preparing to depart. Ma 
foi, | was ready to weep, as Vaucher had 
wept, at the gay courage of her. But she 
stopped me. 

“* Oh, the adieux are complete like the 
packing,’ she said. ‘And if you should 
have anything further to say to Cap- 
tain Bertin, you can drive with him 
to the station.’ 
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“T could see her meaning in that; my 
company would guard him till he left. 
So [ bowed. 

“*T shall be very happy,’ I said. 

“* Then if you will send for a fiacre,’ 
she suggested to her husband. He was 
standing between us, wordless and dull 
He gave her a look of inquiry; she re- 
turned it with a clear, high gaze, and he 
went at once. 

“*Tt is a good season for travelling, 1 
believe? she said, when the door had 
closed behind him. 

“QOaptain Bertin could not 
chosen a better,’ I assured her. 

“Her composure was more than won- 
derful; by no sign, no hint of weakness 
or ill ease, did she make any appeal to 
me. To my sympathy, my admiration, 
my devotion, she offered only that bright 
surface of her schooled manner and 
disciplined emotions. While her house 
crumbled about her ears, while her world 
failed her, she deviated not a _hair’s- 
breadth from. the line of social amenity. 

“¢ But he is hardly likely to have com- 
pany? she asked again. 

“ As for me, I had visions of the kind 
of company that was due to him—a 
formal sous-officier with a warrant of ar- 
rest, a file of stolid soldiers, with rigid 
faces and curious eyes. 

“But I answered her in 
manner. 

“¢There is certainly that drawback, 
I said, and I thought—I hoped—I saw 
gratitude in her answering look. 

“Then Bertin returned, with the hat 
of a civilian and a cloak that covered him 
to the ears. I saw their farewell—his 
look of appeal at her, the smile of amuse- 
ment which answered it. And next I was 
seated beside him in the fiacre and 
she was framed in the door, looking 
after us, slender and erect, pale and 
subtle, smiling still with a manner as of 
weariness. It is thus that I remember 
her best. 

“Tt was not till we were out of her 
sight that Bertin spoke. He lit a ciga- 
rette and stared up at the great white 
stars. 

“She spoilt my luck from the first,’ 
he said. 

“T don’t know why, but I laughed. 
At the moment, it seemed to me a very 
droll saying. And at the sound of my 


have 


her own 
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laughter he grinned in sympathy. He 
was a wonderful man. When he was 
established in the train, he held out his 
hand to me. 

“* Adieu,’ he said. ‘You have been 
kind in your way. You didn’t do it for 
me, you know—so adieu!’ 

“T took his hand. It was a small thing 
to grant him, and I had no other answer. 
As the train moved away, I saw his face 
at the window of the carriage, full of a 
kind of ely humor—gross, amiable, and 
tragic! He waved me a good-by.” 

The Colonel paused, staring at his 
trimly booted toe. Madame la Comtesse 
looked at him thoughtfully. 

“You saw him again?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ But possibly the 
tale becomes too painful.” 

The Comtesse passed a hand over her 
eyes. “I must hear the rest,” she said. 
“You saw her, too, again?” 

“ Yes,” said the Colonel. 

“She was very hard,” said the Com- 
tesse, thoughtfully. “ Very hard always. 
As a girl I remember—” 

The Colonel was looking at her in- 
tently, but as though some thought had 
suddenly brought him enlightenment. 
Both he and the Comtesse seemed quite 
to have forgotten Elsie, listening on her 
stool in bewilderment and compassion. 
She saw them now exchange guarded 
glances, as though measuring each oth- 
er’s penetration. 

The Comtesse leaned back. “I beg 
you to proceed,” she said, with a sigh. 
Elsie reached over the arm of the chair 
and took her hand and held it. 

The littl Colonel shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Since Madame la Comtesse wishes 
it,” he said. “ But some years elapsed 
before I saw either of them again. 
Madame Bertin had said nothing which 
eould eneourage me to call at the house 
in the impasse, and there was no message 
from him to carry thither. I heard—it 
was said—that she, too, left the city; 
Bertin’s exit from the service was ar- 
ranged, and thus the matter seemed to 
close. I preserved certain memories, 
which I still preserve; I was the richer by 
them. Then came active service, expedi- 
tions to the interior, some fighting and 
mueh occupation. It chanced that I was 
fortunate; I gained certain credit and 


promotion; and by degrees the affair of 
Bertin sank to rest in the background 
my life. It was a closed ineident, and | 
was reconciled never to have it reopened 
But it seems one ean never be sure that 
a thing is ended; possibly Bertin in his 
hiding-place thought as I did—and mac: 
the same mistake. I heard the news whe: 
I visited Algiers on my way to a post up- 
country at the edge of the desert. N« 
powers had taken charge of our busines 
there was a new General, an auster 
mirthless man, who knew of Bertin’ 
existence, and resented it. He had he: 
concerned here and there in more than on 
enterprise of an unpleasant flavor, an 
it was the General’s intention to put a 
period to him. My friends in barracks 
told me of it, perfunctorily; and my 
chief sense was of disgust that Berti: 
should continue to be noticeable. And 
then I went away up-country, in a train 
that carried me beyond the borders of 
civilization, and set me down at last one 
dawn at a point where a military lin 
trickled out into the vast yellow distance, 
against a saw-edged horizon of sand-hills. 
It was in the chill hour of the morning; 
a few sentries walked their beats, and be- 
yond them there was a plot of silent 
tents. The station was no more than 
planks laid on the ground beside some 
locked iron sheds, a tank for the engine, 
and a flagstaff. It was infinitely forlorn 
and empty, with an air of staleness and 
discomfort. At some distance, a single muf 
fled figure sat apart on a seat; I thought 
it was some Arab waiting for the day. 
3e judge, then, of my amazement when it 
rose, as I would have passed it, and spok« 

“¢This, also, is a good season for 
travelling? it said, and I spun on my 
heel to face it. From the hood of a 
hernouse there looked out at me, pale and 
delicate still, the face of Madame Bertin. 

“Tn my bewilderment and my—my joy, 
I caught at both her hands and held them 
for a moment. She smiled and freed 
herself gently and her eyes mocked me. 
She was the same as ever, impregnably 
the same; stress of mind, sorrow, exile, 
loneliness—they could not avail to stir 
her from her pedestal of composure. 
That manner—it is the armor of the 
woman of the world. 

“*T came here on a camel,’ she told me, 
in answer to my inquiries. ‘On a camel 
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rom my home. I understand now why 

:meau is a word of abuse.’ 

‘I am not very sure that the season 
; good for travelling,’ I said. 

‘She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ When 

is acclimatized, seasons are no longer 
portant.’ 

‘*And you are 
me ?” I asked her. 

‘She showed me the bernouse. 

this,’ she said. 

‘Across the slopes of sand, one could 

uv the engine of the little military 
rain grunting and wheezing as it collect- 

its ears, and the strident voice of a 

n cursing Arab laborers. 

‘You go by that train?’ she asked me. 
““To Torah,’ I answered. 

“*T also,’ she said, looking at me in- 
uiringly. 

‘T said I was fortunate to have her 
mpany, and it was plain that she was 
elieved. For I guessed forthwith that 
was at Torah that Bertin was, and she 
new that if my going thither were to 
rrest him, I would spare her. I am sure 
she knew that. 

“Tt was a journey of a day and a 
ight, while that little train rolled at 
eisure through a world of parched sand, 
eyond the sand-hills to the eye-wearying 

notony of the desert. Sometimes it 


acclimatized, Ma- 


‘ Even 


would halt beside a tank and a tent, 
vhile a sore-eyed man ran along the 
train to beg for newspapers. Over us, 


the sky rose in an arch from horizon to 
rizon, blue and blinding; the heat. was 
ke a hand laid on one’s mouth. I had 
ith me my soldier-servant and a pro- 
sion of food; there was something of 
‘th eestasy and anguish in serving her 
needs, in establishing her comfort. She 
ed little, and always so that I stood at 
listanee from her, fenced apart by little 
eraceful formalities, groping hopelessly 
and vainly toward her through the 
clever mesh of her adroit speech and 
skilful remoteness. I was already fifteen 
vears in the country, and fifteen years 
her inferior in those civilized dexterities. 
But she thanked me very sweetly for 
ny aid. 
Another dawn, and we were at Torah. 
A half-circle of dusty palms leaned away 
to one side of the place, the common en- 
sign of a well on a caravan route. The 
post was but a few structures of wood 


and mud, and, a little way off, the tents 
of the camp. In the east, the sky was red 
with the foreknowledge of the sun; its 
light already lay pale over the meanness 
of all the village. I helped her from the 
train, and demanded to know whither I 
should conduct her. 

“¢T will not give you further trouble,’ 
she said, and though I protested, she was 
firm. And at last she walked away, 
alone, to the huddle of little buildings, 
and I saw her pass among them and out 
of my sight. Then I turned and went 
over to the camp, where my duty lay. 

“That was a sorrowful place, that 
Torah. The troops were chiefly men of 
the Foreign Legion, of whom three in 
every four expressed in their eyes only 
patience and the bitterness of men whose 
lives are hidden things. With them were 
some elderly whose only en- 
thusiasms showed themselves in a crazy 


officers, 


bravery in action, the callous courage of 
men who have already died once. From 
some of these I heard of Bertin. It was 
a brown, sun-dried man who told me. 

““ Yes, we know him,’ he said. ‘He 
passes under various names, but we know 
him. A man wasted, thrown away, my 
friend! He should have joined us.’ 

“*You would have accepted him?’ I 
asked. 

“Why not? was the answer. ‘It is 
not honest men we ask for, nor true men, 
nor even brave men—only fighting men. 
And any man can be that.’ 

“Tt made me wonder if it were yet too 
late for Bertin, and whether he might not 
still find a destiny in the ranks of that 
regiment where so many do penance. But 
when I saw him, a week later, I knew that 
the chance had gone by, with his other 
chances. It was in a café in the village, 
a shed open at one side to the little street 
of sand and furnished only with tables 
and chairs. A great Spahi, in the splen- 
did uniform of his corps, lounged in one 
corner; a shrouded Arab tended the coffee 
apparatus in another; in the middle, with 
a glass before him, sat Bertin. The sun 
beat in at the open front of the building 
and spread the shadows in a tangle on its 
floor: he was leaning with both elbows on 
the table, gazing before him with the 
eyes of a dead man. He had always 
promised to be stout, but he was already 
fat—a flabby, blue-jowled heap of a 
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man, all thick creases and bulges; and 
his face had patches of blue and purple 
in its hollows. He was ponderous, he 
was huge: and with it there was an as- 
pect of horror, as though all that flesh 
were diseased. 

“T paused by his table and slowly he 
looked up to me. His features labored 
with thought, and he recognized me. 

“*Saval!’ he ejaculated, hoarsely. 
‘ You—you want me?’ 

“T sat down at his table. ‘I haven’t 
come to arrest you,’ I told him. ‘ But 
you had better know that the authorities 
have decided to arrest you.’ 

“He gasped. ‘ For—for— 

“*¢T don’t know what for,’ I told him. 
‘For whatever you have been doing.’ 

“ He had to blink and swallow and wipe 
his brow before he mastered the fact. His 
mind, like his body, was a shameful ruin. 
But the fact that he was not to be arrest- 
ed at the moment seemed to comfort him. 
He leaned over the table to me. 

“My wife’s here,’ he said, in a rau- 
cous whisper. 

“* Ves; she knows,’ I answered. 

“He frowned, and seemed perplexed. 
‘She’ll make me shoot myself,’ he went 
on. ‘I know what she means. I warn 
you, she’ll make me do it. Have a drink?’ 

“He was horrible, an offence to the 
daylight. He bawled an order to the 
Arab, and turned to me again. 

“*That’s what it ’ll come to,’ he said. 
*T warn you.’ 

“Tle repeated the last phrase in whis- 
pers, staring at me heavily: ‘I warn you; 
I warn you.’ 

“*Have you a pistol? I asked him. 
Yes, Madame; I asked him that. 

“THe smiled at me. ‘No, I haven't,’ 
he said, still confidentially. ‘You see 
how it is? I haven’t even a pistol. But 
I know what she means.’ 

“T was in field uniform, and I unbut- 
toned my holster and laid the revolver on 
the table before him. He looked at it 
with an empty smile. 

“Tt is loaded,’ I said, and left him. 

“But I wondered. It seemed to me 
that there was a tension in the affairs 
of Bertin and his wife which could not 
endure, that the moment was at hand 
when the breaking-point would be reach- 
ed. And it was this idea that carried 
me the same evening to visit Madame 
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Bertin. The night about me was still. 
yet overhead there was wind, for great 
clouds marched in procession across thy 
moon, trailing their shadows over thx 
sand. Bertin inhabited a little hous 
at the fringe of the village; it looked 
out ‘at the emptiness of the desert. | 
was yet ten paces from the door when 
it opened and Madame Bertin came forth. 
She was wrapped in her bernouse, and sh« 
closed the door behind her quickly and 
stepped forward to meet me. She gave 
me greeting in her cool, even tones, the 
pallor cf her face shining forth from the 
hood of her garment. 

“«Sinee you are so good as to come 
and see me,’ she said, ‘let us walk here 
for a while. Captain Bertin is occupied; 
and we can watch the clouds on the sand.’ 

“We walked to and fro before the 
house. ‘I saw your husband to-day,’ | 
told her. 

“* Tle said so.’ she answered. ‘It was 
pleasant for him to talk with an old 
comrade.’ 

“ One window in the house was lighted, 
with 9 curtain drawn across it. As we 
paused, I saw the shadow of a man on 
the curtain—a man who lurched and 
pressed both hands to his head. I could 
not tell whether Madame Bertin saw it 
also; she continued to walk, looking 
straight before her; her face was calm. 

“*T)oubtless he has his occupations 
here?’ I ventured, presently. ‘There are 
matters in which he interests himself— 
non ?” 

“That is so,’ she replied. ‘ And this 
evening he tells me he has a letter to 
write, concerning some matters of im- 
portance. I have promised him that for 
an hour he shall not be interrupted. 
What wonderful coler there is yonder!’ 

“The shadow of a great cloud, blue- 
black like a moonlit sea, was racing past 
us; it seemed to break like surf on a 
line of sand-hills. But while I watched 
it, awe was creeping upon me. She was 
erect and grave, with lips a little parted, 
staring before her; the heavy folds of 
the bernouse were like the marble robe 
of a statue. I glanced behind me at 
the lighted window, and the shadow of 
an arm moved upon it, an arm that 
gesticulated and conveyed to me a sense 
of agony, of appeal. I remembered the 
revolver; I felt a weakness overcome me. 
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“* Madame!’ I eried. ‘I fear—I doubt 
that it is safe to leave him for an hour 
to-night.’ 

“She turned to me with a faint move- 
ment of surprise. The moon showed her 
to me clearly. Before the deliberate 
strength of her eyes, my gaze faltered. 

“*But I assure you,’ she answered; 
‘nothing ean be safer.’ 

“T made one more effort. ‘But if 
I might see him for an instant,’ I 
pleaded. 

“She smiled and shook her head. I 
might have been an importunate child. 
‘T promised him an hour,’ she said. Her 
voice was indulgent, friendly, common- 
place; it made me powerless. I had it 
on my lips to ery out, ‘He is in there 
alone, working himself up to the point 
of suicide!’ But I could not utter it. 
I could no more say it than I could have 
smitten her in the face. She was im- 
pregnable behind that barrier of manners 
which she upheld so skilfully. She con- 
tinued to look at me for some seconds 
and to smile—so gently, so mildly. I 
think I groaned. 

“ She began to talk again of the clouds, 
but I could not follow what she said. 
That was my hour of impotence. Ma- 
dame, I have seen battles and slaughter, 
and found no meaning in them. But 
that isolated tragedy, boxed up in the 
little house between the squalid town 
and the lugubrious desert—it sucked the 
strength from my bones. She continued 
to speak; the cultivated sweetness of her 
voice came and went in my ears like a 
maddening distraction from some grave 
matter in hand. I think I was on the 
point of breaking in, violently, hysterical- 
ly, when I cast a look at the lighted 
window again. I cried out to her. 

“*Took! Look!’ I cried. 

“She did not turn. ‘I have seen the 
sea like that at Naples,’ she was saying, 
gazing out to the desert, with her back 
to the house. ‘With the moon shining 
over Capri—’ 

““For the love of God!’ I said, and 
made one step toward the house. But 
it was too late. The shadowed hand— 
and what it held—rose; the shadowed 
head bent to meet it. 

“Even at the sound of the shot she 
did not turn. ‘ What was that? she said, 
tranquilly. 


“For the moment I could not speak. 
I had to gulp and breathe to recover 
myself. 

“*Let us go and see, I said then. 
‘The hour is past, and the letter of im- 
portance is finished.’ 

“She nodded. ‘By all means,’ she 
agreed, carelessly, and I followed her 
into the house. 

“Once again I will spare Madame la 
Comtesse the details. Bertin had evaded 
arrest. At the end of all his laborings 
and groanings, the instant of resolution 
had come to him and he had made use 
of it. On the table were paper and 
writing-things; one note was finished. 

“<Tt is not for me,’ said Madame 
3ertin, as she leaned upon the table and 
read it. I was laying a sheet upon the 
body; when I rose she handed it to me. 
It bore neither name nor address; the 
poor futile life had blundered out with- 
out even this thing completed. It was 
short, and to some woman. ‘ T'rés-chére 
amie, it said; ‘once I made a mistake. 
T have paid for it. You laughed at me 
once; you would not laugh now. If you 
could see—’” 

The Colonel stopped; the Comtesse 
was holding out both hands as though 
supplicating him. 
bent over her. 
gently aside. 

“You have that letter?” she asked. 

The little Colonel passed a hand into 
a breast pocket and extracted a dainty 
Russian-leather letter-case. From it he 
drew a faded writing and handed it to 
the Comtesse. 

“Madame la Comtesse is weleome to 
the letter,” he said. “ Pray keep it.” 

The Comtesse did not read it. She 
folded it in her thin smooth hands and 
sighed. 

“ And then?” she asked. 

“This is the end of my tale,” said the 
Colonel. “TI took the letter and placed 
it in my pocket. Madame Bertin watched 
me imperturbably. 

“¢T may leave the formalities to you?’ 
she asked me, suddenly; ‘the notification 
of death and so on?’ 

“T bowed: I had still a difficulty in 
speaking. 

“¢Then I will thank you for all your 
friendship,’ she said. 

“T put up my hand. ‘ At least do not 


Elsie Gray rose and 
The Comtesse put her 
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thank me,’ I cried. I could not face The Comtesse bowed. “I thank y 


her serene eyes, and that little lifting of Monsieur,” she said. “You have d 
the brows with which she answered my me a great service.” 


words. Awe, dread, passion—these were “T am honored,” he replied, as he ros 3 
at war within me, and the dead man lay “I wish you a good night. Mademoisel] 4 
on the floor at my feet. I pushed the good night.” 4 
door open and fled.” He was gone. The white doors clos 4 
Colonel Saval sat up in his chair and behind him. ‘The Comtesse raised her 4 
uncrossed his legs. face and kissed the tall, gentle girl. 2 
“T saw her no more,” he said. “ Ma- “Leave me now,” she said. “I must a 
dame la Comtesse knows how she re- read my letter alone.” bee 
turned to Algiers and presently died And Elsie went. The story was fi 
there? Yes.” ished at last. 


Evidence 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


OME, you invisible things, you mighty invisible masters, 
Come to my help when I eall in the weight of the gathering years, 
From depths and from darks hid with boding and lurking disasters, 
Come with assurance to faith, with defiance to fears! 


You that asleep in the amber that plashed from primeval branches, 
Sleep also, forever unseen, in the vast where is pulsing nor breath, 

That, rending the heavens, come down on the rain’s avalanches, 
Father and mother of being, whose recession is death. 


You that steal out of old gardens from rose and from rue in the darkness, 
sringing far bell-tones o’er water to melt on the heart like a sigh, 
That sweeping from deep to deep lift the seas in terrible starkness— 
O thing of great singing, great sorrow, who hath seen you go by! 


You—-soul of the sun and the spheres, strong spirit of splendor, 
How laden with life are your wings, how sure is your infinite flight, 
Lord of the circling worlds, of the spark the mined jewels surrender, 
Who traverse the ether in blackness to touch us with light. 


And known, but undreamed, unimagined, strange colors beyond the clear seven, 
Colors more sacred than purple, it may be, more royal than red, 

With your gleams of some glory that builds the new earth, the new heaven, 

Into the secrets of shadow show me the way I tread. 






Come, then, you viewless as life is, viewless as love to the lover, 
As song to the singer, as fragrance escaping the leaf that is crushed, 

Rear the towers, with your high intimations that over us hover, 

Whose banners none see, whose trumpets are muffled and hushed! 
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The Solving of an Ancient Riddle 


IONIC GREEK 


BEFORE HOMER 


BY GEORGE HEMPL, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Germanic Philology, Stanford University 


HIS is not a tale of the Golden Age, 
| when Prometheus first brought 
down fire from heaven and taught 
men the elements of civilization. It is 
ta narrative of wild hunts in the 
‘ungle, or of adventures among the In- 
dians of the plains. It is not a detective 
story, to keep you intent, while the hours 
p by and the fire goes out. And yet I 
shall be disappointed if those of my 
readers who now and then dream of the 
days of old and still have in their blood 
| taste for the chase—I shall be sorry, I 
if they do not find, in what I am 
going to tell, something that will set 
them to dreaming again their school-day 
dreams of ancient Greece, and make them 
feel the sense of creeping tenseness that 
comes over one when he is earnestly on the 
track of anything—be it a lost child, a 
deer, a problem in mathematics, or what 
it will—and the thrill that pervades him 
when he realizes that he “is getting 
warm,” and that at any moment his eyes 
may light on the coveted object. But be- 
fore I begin my story, I must say a few 
introductory words concerning an ancient 
country and its people. 

The island of Crete, lying midway be- 
tween Greece, Asia Minor, and the 
northern coast of Africa, occupies a 
unique position, not only geographically 
hut also historically. To the student of 
Greek history it forms a shadowy back- 
ground to peoples, things, and events. 
One is conscious that there were on this 
mysterious island great men and great 
occurrences, but he is given no definite 
information as to them, and gradually 
comes to regard the island and its people 
as more than half mythical. So it was 
with even the wisest until a few years 
ago. The partial removal of the power 
of the Turkish Sultan made it possible 
for arehwologists to go upon Crete and 





work to advantage, and during the decade 
just past they have worked with such 
success as seldom crowns the labors of the 
spade. Englishmen, Italians, and Amer- 
icans have toiled in friendly rivalry at 
Cnossos and Phestos and on the eastern 
end of the island. The scholarly world 
owes much to each and all of them, but 
most to the distinguished British arche- 
ologist, Arthur J. Evans. Together they 
have brought to light the remains of a 
marvellous prehistoric civilization, a civ- 
ilization surpassing any that had yet 
blossomed in the A°gean and far more ad- 
vanced than any that Greece was to know 
for hundreds of years to come. The story 
has recently been well told by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawes in a delightful and illumi- 
nating little volume, Crete the Fore- 
runner of Greece. It is a story of 
intense interest to the lover of art and to 
every student of human progress. 

We see the ancient Cretans—or Mino- 
ans, as scholars now call them, in honor 
of their great King Minos—in their 
shops and markets, at their sports, and in 
their palaces and humbler dwellings. 
They were a wonderfully modern people, 
pursuing the arts of peace in large un- 
fortified towns, secure in the conscious- 
ness of the mastery of the sea—much like 
the people of another famous island in 
our own day. The traces that still re- 
main of the attainments of Minoan arti- 
san, architect, and artist alike excite our 
interest and admiration. The palace at 
Cnossos was a town in itself, with quar- 
ters for guests and servants and crafts- 
men of all kinds, and was fitted out with 
sanitary plumbing such as the world was 
not to see again until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The walls were decorated with 
paintings and mosaics that tell us much 
of the life of the time. The dress of 


Minoan ladies was modern, close-fitting 
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about tight-laced waists, with low necks 
and puffed sleeves, and with flounces 
about the skirts. We feel strangely at 
home among these people. 

But there haunts us all the time a feel- 
ing of uncertainty, a questioning as to 
who these moderns of the ancient world 
really were—of what origin, race, and 
language. Written records are not lack- 
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THE THREE IMPRESSIONS OF A ROYAL PRISM-SEAL 
The text runs from left to right 


ing, for Evans and his co-workers have 
brought to light thousands of tablets and 
seals evidently recording the commercial 
and official life of the Minoans. But they 
are written in a strange and unknown 
seript, consisting of pictures or of char- 
acters evidently derived from pictures. 
Like the Sphinx of old, these have chal- 
lenged the wonder and the ingenuity of 
scholars ever since Evans began to pub- 
lish them at the turning of the centuries. 
He is now engaged upon a definitive 
treatment of all the inscriptions, and has 
already published the first volume of his 
most important work, Scripta Minoa. 
Tt was a copy of this that fell into my 
hands at the close of the college year and 
stimulated my curiosity to such an extent 
that I temporarily postponed the com- 
pletion of my reports on Venetic and 
Etrusean, in my desire to outwit, if pos- 
sible, the Cretan sphinx. 

I was attracted chiefly by the Phzstos 
Disk, which is written in characters dif- 
fering from those employed in all the 
other Minoan writings. This unique 
monument of ancient civilization was 
brought to light two years ago by Dr. 
Pernier of the Italian Mission. He dis- 
covered it in a part of the palace at 
Phestos, under conditions that lead 
scholars to agree in dating it not later 
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than 1600 B.c. It is a disk of ref 
clay, about three-quarters of an 
thick and six and a half inches in d 
eter. It is not inscribed; but when 
clay was still soft, characters were 
pressed upon it by means of engray 
stamps, not unlike our rubber stan 
Each individual character, or pict 
was thus made with one stamp and is 
sequently always exactly the same. \\ 
have here, in fact, a remarkable antici, 
tion of the sort of printing that is d 
to-day in stores and shops, when sig 
and placards are produced by the 
of rubber stamps containing a sing 
letter each. 

Both faces of the Disk are covered wit! 
characters. These run in a continu 
spiral from the edge to the cent: 
Groups of characters are separated fr 
one another by vertical lines that m 
the spiral above and below, so that ea 
group is enclosed in a little frame. D 
Evans believes that the writing start 
from the centre, running from left 
right until it reached the circumfere: 
at a line of four or five puncts. He | 
discovered various peculiarities about t 
pictographs, which lead him to belie 
that the Disk is not Cretan at all, 
originated somewhere to the northeast 
Crete, in southwestern Asia Minor or « 
one of the intervening islands. Th 
theory is strengthened by the decision of 
his able coileague, Dr. Mackenzie, th 
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THE THREE IMPRESSIONS OF THE PRISM-SEAL OF A CHIE! 
The text runs from right to left 


the clay is not Cretan. After much study 
of the Disk, Dr. Evans came to the con 
clusion that the text was probably that of 
a religious chant, but he was unable to 
decipher any of it. 

Here, then, was a unique text that pre- 
sented several remarkable aspects of an 
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THE SOLVING OF 





unusually tempting charac- 
er. To be sure, there was 
othing to indicate what 


¢ 


language it was written in 
Everv symbol employed was 
an unknown quantity. The 
very direction of the writing 
was problematic. In fact, 

was an open question 
vhether the 

roglyphie, 
lphabetic; and those who 


writing was 
syllabie, or 


had thought most about the THE TWO 


matter made it still more es 


tantalizing by coneluding 
probably had to do 
with a mixture of two or 


that we 


re divergent systems of writing. 
Still, there were several encouraging 
features about the problem. The text 
as not too short, the characters wer 
perfectly distinct, and there were division 
arks, apparently separating the words 
from one another. I determined, there- 


could be 


one. It was clear that if any prog- 


ore, to try and see what 


ress was to be made, it would be by 
such a study of the text as would force 

to reveal the nature of the writing. It 
as also evident that in various doubtful 
natters it would be necessary to weigh 
the probabilities, form tentative theori s, 
ind then rigorously test them—in other 
vords, to do some judicious guessing and 
ee if it worked. 


On first examining the Disk, I was 
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Pe f° the engraving, but may be 
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THE NECK OF AN AMPHORA ( NATIVE WINE 


Phstos Disk is found under the left 
hand end of a word, I inferred that th 
writing probably ran from right to left, 
and not from left to right, as Evans 
thought. A closer examination of the 
spiral in which the text runs made it 
clear that this was true: for it is obvious 
that the seribe, or rather impress r, be- 
gan at the line of four or five puncts at 
the circumference and jogged up when 
spiral. What misled Evans was, I faney, 
the fact that the figures face toward thi 


right. This was, however, to be expected. 


he had completed the first ring of the 


For, whik the designs were carved on 
the stamps from right to left, they of 
course appear reversed when stamped. 
I also obse rved that when the stamp 
did not come down squarely on the sur 

face, it usually pressed down 


a a little too heavily on the 


observed on the photographs 


nanan. given by Evans. Testing 
99 o the matter with a rubber 
a . 
a2 os stamp, | found that when 
>, 4 . 
- OS one uses the right hand the 


impression is likely to be 
more distinet at the right, 


A LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF BEEHIVES AND OTHER THINGS 


struck by an oblique scratch under some 
of the characters. This reminded me of 
the virama of Sanskrit, Venetic, and 
early Runie writing, being in form and 
position identical with that found in 
Sanskrit. As the virama stands under a 
final consonant but not under an initial 
one, and as the virama-like mark on the 
Vou CXXII —No. 728 —24 





and that the use of the left 

hand induces deeper impres- 
sions on the left. I thus saw that our im- 
presser had used his left hand when he 
made this disk some three or four thou 
what we 
». As he 
was working from right to left, the right 
what he had 


already done and have made it impossible 


sand years ago. But this is just 
should have expected him to d 


hand would have COVE red up 
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THE 


for him to gauge with precision the place 
for each new character. In other words, 
his use of the left hand in stamping from 
right to left corresponds exactly to our 
use of the right hand in stamping and 
writing from left to right. 

There are a few cases of errors correct- 
ed. In group 5 and in group 29, one sign 
had been omitted by mistake; in order to 
get it necessary to 
erase a neighboring letter and crowd two 
into the place of one. 


in afterward, it was 
In group 8, one 
obliterated. At first I 
thought this was due to some injury to 
the Disk; but I found out that the let- 
ter had been impressed by mistake and 
later erased. 

I found forty-five different characters 
in all—too many for alphabetic writing 
and not enough for hieroglyphic writing, 
but just about the right number for syl- 
labie writing. A good example of syllabic 
writing is furnished us by the Greek texts 


character is 





Disk. FACE A 


found on the island of Cyprus. In writ- 
ing of this sort, there were letters for th« 
But 
con 
plus 
for a, 
a sign for pa, one for ta, another for ka, 
and so on. 


vowels, just as in alphabetie writing. 
a consonant-sign stood, not for the 
sonant alone, but for the consonant 


a vowel. Thus there was a sign 


Similarly, there was a sign 
for u, one for pu, another for fu, ete. 
When it was necessary to write a final 


consonant, that is, a consonant without 
a following vowel, the consonant-sign was 
used that implied the vowel e, the 


silence of the e was left to be inferred, 


and 


as in love, ete.; or the consonant-sign was 


used that implied the vowel a, and the 
silence of the a was indicated by the 
seratch called the virama. The first of 


two adjoining consonants is written with 
a consonant-sign implying the vowel of 
an adjoining syllable, its being 
left to be inferred. Thus the number of 
the letters employed on the Disk, as also 


silence 


1 writ 
for the 
ry. But 
e con 
it pl 1s 
for a, 
for ka, 
a sign 
uw, ete, 
1 final 
ithout 
rn was 
id the 
ferred, 
rh Was 
id the 
Vv the 
rst of 
1 with 
wel of 
being 
ber of 


is also 








the use of what appeared to be the 
virama, made me feel pretty sure that 
we had to deal with syllabie writing. 

But the use of the virama helped me a 
step further. As it was employed to can- 
cel an implied a, I coneluded that a char- 
acter that sometimes had the virama 
must imply a when it did not have the 
virama. I therefore went in search of 
characters that sometimes had the 
virama; and | found eight of them, just 
about the right number. I consequently 
felt reasonably certain that I had in these 
eight characters the symbols for eight 
consonants, each followed by a. Of 
course, this was only partial knowledge, 
for I had no idea which one stood for ka, 
which for fa, which for sa, ete. Still, I 
felt that I should probably soon find use 
for the information, such as it was. 


In syliabie writing. vowels ean, of 





nn i> 
> —a cee. 
- = 

~ % 


course, be implied in a preceding con- 
sonant only when there is a preceding 
consonant. Initially and after another 
vowel it is necessary to « mploy the special 
vowel-signs. I reasoned that if a charac 
ter was used only or mostly in initial 
positions, the chances were that it repre- 
sented a vowel. In searching for charac- 
ters so situated, I found the crested 
man’s head (1, 5, 8, 10, ete.) and the cat’s 
head (3, 4, 44, 46, 49, ete.) both in fre- 
quent use. It seemed reasonable to me 
to assume that these characters repre 
sented the two vowels that were most like 
ly to appear initially in the language of 
the text. As I did not know what that 
language was, I made a study of the oe 
currence of vowels at the beginning of 
words in Greek and Latin. From this I 
learned that, in general, a and e were 
thus situated oftener than other vowels. 
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I decide d, therefore, to assum 
ly that the head 
t tor é. 


tentative 


man's stood for a and 
the cat's head 

Starting, then, with the provisional as- 
signment of the to 


the eight characters that were 


value consonant—+-a 
sometime Ss 
used with the virama-mark and of a and 


e to the man’s head and the cat’s head, | 


pre -eded to try to read the text. I had 
no chance of s ieceeding unless the lan- 
fruage was Indo kK lrropean, as | am 


familiar with no other languages. An 
Indo-European lang lage in Crete was 


Greek. si) | 
for Greek. 


most likely to be decided to 
test the text first 
There are two birds on the Disk. 
(12, 23, ete.) that is standing 
pears to be a dove; the other (9, 


which is represented as flying and carry 


The 
ap 


16, ete.) 


one 


seemed to be 
other bird 


ing something in its talons, 


intended for a hawk, or some 





of prey. My atte ntion was attracted by 
the following groups, standing directly 
ahove one another on Face A 

I ce } nt ) 
man's head—shield t irama )) 


I suspected that these gro Ips contained 
a word spelled hawk-horn. with some sort 
of prefix or suffix. In (19) 
suffix and the horn has the 
this I inferred that my hawk-horn word 
th 


horn has no virama and is followed by a 


there is re 


virama. From 


ended in a consonant. But in (25) 


shield. a character that never has the 
virama, and therefore implies a vowel 
other than a. This led me to believe that 


in this case my hawk-horn word was fo! 
lowed by a suffix or post-positive preposi 


tion that began with the a implied in the 


preceding horn, followed by a consonant 
and a vowel other than a. 


for a 


| now le “ kked 


Greek preposition that answered 
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here was one and on 
namely, ard, “off, from, of.” 1 
finding of this preposition gave m« 

to believe that 
track. | 
correct 


this «le scription. 


one, 


| was on t 
if this w 
interpretation of th 


couragement 
right 
Tie 


also saw that 
end 
this group, the shield must stand for ; 
By po | mean ro, rw, Bo, Bw, oo, Or bu 
for in early scripts, for example Cypri 
svilabie writing, no was 


attempt mar 


to differentiate graphically surd, sonant 


mid 


open w and y as distinguished from clos 


aspirated consonants, not to menti« 


0 and &. 


But in (19) my hawk-horn word w: 


preceded by a pretix or preposition Sy lhe 
shield. As 1 had 
ad stood for a, I 
hawk-horn 
after the 
of German g 
Hause 
durch by the side of th ver! 
I felt, too, that I had, in 


this coincidence of prefixed and suffixed 


man’s head assumed 
th 


word, jus 


, 4 
that the man’s he 


rot amo before the 


as I had got it word it 
(25). I thought 
{ m Haus acem 
Vachi 


urchnachten, 


samme 
de nube 
ged niibe r, an 
tT die 


} 


aro, a sort of confirmation of my as 
mption that the man’s head stood for 

a and that the scratch was a virama. 
Furthermore, I observed that om 

hawk-horn word, as will be seen above 


might also be followed by a suffix or post 


positive preposition spelled with a spr 


(9). As the sprig was one of the signs 
that 
horn 


=f cond 


ended in -a, and as the preceding 


ended in a, I conjectured that my) 
suffix or preposition 

The only 
Greek preposition that answered to this 
was ava, “on, up, back.” I therefore con 
cluded that the sprig prol ably spelled na, 


The finding of made 


post-positive 


consisted of a+consonant-—-a. 


“ 


= el] o 
ava as We as aro 


me still more con- 
fident that my as- 
sumptions as to the 
value of the man’s 
head and of the signs 
used with the virama 
were correct. 

Three other ap 
parently related sign- 


groups next attracted 
my attention. 


T he 





hreast is 


one of the conso- | if head-—~sTRBAM 
nants that some- BREAST with virama 
. . nide STREAM BREA 
times have the vi- shield (6 

hide ST 
rama, and_ therefore “*4—STREAM— BREA 


sprig 272 








id on 


lf ver 
ad, in 
uftixed 


above 
r post 

spri 
signs 
ceding 
at m)\ 
sition 
e only 
0 this 
*e con 
led na. 


made 


| o- 


BREA 


BREAST 
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ends ina. This, with the tinal shield and 
sprig, gave me the prepositions do and 
ava as in the former groups. I therefore 
inferred that I had to do with a noun 
ctream-breast, which could be governed 
by the post-positive prepositions ao and 
ava. The noun was preceded in these 

o eases by a hide; but when not gov- 
erned by a preposition, it was preceded 
hy the cat’s head. As I had already come 
to the eonclusion that the cat’s head 
probably represented the vowel e, I sus- 
pected that it here stood for the article 
i, “the.” and that the hide represented 
some oblique form of 4, most likely ry or 
ri(v). Testing this theory in other places, 
[ found that it worked. 

I now had identified the signs for the 
vowels a and e and those for the syllables 
po, na, and fe, and had read the words 
amd, ava, n, and ry. It was a small be- 
ginning, but I felt sure of ‘ny results and 
realized that I had before me a Greek 
text a thousand years older than any 
Greek inscription hitherto read. The 
recognition of the nature of the treasure 
that lay in my hands made me redouble 
my efforts to remove the crust of uncer- 
tainty that encumbered it. 

I observed that symbols were seldom 
doubled. This was not strange, as the 
doubling of long vowels and consonants 
is not the usual practice in primitive 
writing. The double cat’s head in (4) 
‘early meant ee, two vowels which were 
likely to contract and thus to appear as 
ec in the Greek that we know. The two 
cat's heads were followed by but one sign 

the moth), and that not one of the a- 
consonants. All this looked suspiciously 
like the third person singular of a verb 
with syllabic augment before a vowel: 
ele. the aorist of if<w “to set, establish, 
dedicate,” suggested itself at once. The 
meaning “ dedicate ” seemed to fit nicely 
nto such an inscription, and ¢ise gave 
me se as the probable value of the moth. 

Of double consonant-signs I observed 
the double hide in (17): 





As the characters are syllabic, I inferred 
that a double consonant-sign probably 





meant the repeating of a syllable—in 
other words, reduplication. As the re- 
duplicated syllable of a Greek verb con- 
tains e, | here got a partial confirmation 
of my earlier deduction that the hide 
stood for te. 1 could now read the larger 
part of the word, namely, a-po-te-t(e) 
na, or amorebva, and | saw that I had 
to do with some perfect form of dxo8vijaxw 
* be put to death,” probably with 
the third person plural, drore#vdor “ they 
have been put to death.” The e after 
the second ¢ (=0@) was silent, as ex 
plained above in speaking of the method 
of writing adjacent consonants in syl 
labie writing. 

I thus had droreOva +- consonant and 
vowel (other than a) + another con 
sonant and vowel (other than a). If 
the form was dzoreOvao, the last con 
sonant-sign must stand for st or si (from 
older ¢7). I still had to aecount for the 
preceding consonant-sign. Seholars have 
determined that there must once have 
been an n before the si, thus -avar. whence 
the -de found in classical Greek. This 
n between a and si would, in syllabic 
writing, as explained above, be spelled 
either na or ni, that is, with the vowel of 
one of the adjoining syllables. As the 
preceding sprig spells na, it is obvious 
that ¢ could not spell na; so it must 
spell ¢ ni. T thus got droreO(e)var(oar. 
a correct prehistoric form of droreOvaer: 
and at the same time I had found the 
character for ni and the character for 
st or 8 I afterward discovered that 
the regular spelling for si was (%) , which 
occurs half a dozen times on 4 thetwo 
sides of the Disk, and I thus saw that 4 
must spell & (something like fs), 
the phonetic stage intermediate between 
the original ti and the si found in 
classical Greek. 

In these and similar ways I worked on 
until I had determined with more or less 
certainty the values of some seventeen 
characters. These sufficed to reveal a 
number of words and to put beyond all 
question the fact that the text was Greek. 
Furthermore, as the article 7 and various 
other words showed e where Dorie Greek 
has a, the Tonic-Attie character of the 
dialect was obvious. 

At this stage of the investigation, it 
oceurred to me that the syllable repre 
sented by a pictograph might stand in 
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some relation to the name of the object 


depicted, either in Greek or in the lan- 
guage of some people that might have 
taught the Greeks the art of writing. On 


I was delighted to find 
that the syllable which a pictograph stood 
tor the first syllable of the Greek 
name for the object re presented. | 


testing the matter, 


was 
may 


here cite a few examples, including some 


that I did not identify until later. 
crested man’s head a np a 
branded criminal KecadAne he 
captive Anicic le 
boy Tac pa 
woman yur" heu 
tunny-fish Our voc lu 
she ( p's he ad Ole 0 
hoa’s head vec u 
horse s foot ToUC pu 
moth one sé 
hid Céppa te 
short Curve d sword pacapa ma 
bow rocov to 
shield Bowypwv po 
yoke CevyAn ze 
tiara TUypne ti 
sh ip vnuC ne 
lily coucoyv SO 
wate r-lily vuppaia nu 
stream 7™y pe 


It will be observed that such syllabic 
writing still betrays its origin in hiero- 
glyphic writing in that the pictographs 

But 
hiero- 


are real representations of objects. 
they not 
glyphie writing) to suggest to the mind 


are intended (as in 
of the reader the idea of the object de- 
picted, but its name, or 
first syllable of its Pictographie 
syllabic writing had the advantage that 
it could be read even by those who had 


rather only the 
name, 


usually 

system. Further- 
had discovered the 
nature of the system, it enabled me to find 
out the phonetic values of certain char- 
t that had up to that time eluded 
my efforts to unmask them. I thus added 
a few more to my store of known signs. 
But this direction 
were A picture might 
be pe rfectly clear and still the identifica- 
tion of the Greek word be very difficult. 
For example, Evans correctly recognized 
in } (58) the “head of a horned sheep 
or 


perhaps a mouffion,” but there are 


read, or who 
other 


soon as | 


never learned to 
followed 


more, as 


some 


acters 


the possibilities in 


soon exhausted. 
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nine or ten Greek 


for 
‘ram,’ ete., each of which had to be test 


words P sheep, 


Then, 


There are plenty of 


ed in turn. was clearly a dov 
Greek words for 
no one of them would work, 
would. It was only when | 
thought of Latin columba, ‘ dove,’ that | 
hold of Greek KodupPoc, ‘ diver,’ 
which turned out to be just what I want 
ed. In this learned that 
KoAupefoe once meant ‘dove,’ and that 
scholars are in supposing that 
Latin columba and Greek KoAupPoc are 
not related. The } was evidently a 
but xépac, © the Greek word 
for ‘horn,’ would not fit into any of the 
groups in 


‘dove,’ but 
try as I 


got 


way I also 


wrong 1n 


horn, 


which the character occurred. 
From Prellwitz’s dictionary I learned that 
capn, ‘head, top,’ was originally a doublet 
of xépac, ‘ horn,’ the differentiation having 
taken place later. Thus I stumbled upon 
ka, which was just what I needed. But 
was an enigma to first. But p 
among the 


when I upon i 
and had al- 


true Cretan pictographs 

ready observed that in these pictographs 
dots implied water or other liquids, I de- 
cided to try stream. After testing nineteen 
words for ‘stream,’ I found 
that xny was what I was after. Later | 
discovered that Pernier had suggested 


me at 
chanced 


other Greek 


that the sign in question might perhaps 


be a conventional representation of 


water.” Even so clear a pictograph as 


»which evidently represents a man 

or boy in the act of walking rapidly, 
succeeded in evading identification with 
remarkable agility. I tried all the Greek 
‘walker,’ ‘ runner,’ 


* herald,’ 


like, to no purpose. 


words for ‘ courier,’ 
‘racer,’ and the 
Not until I found 
some reason to suspect that the picto- 
graph was used to spell Ja, was I able to 
discover Aapordéene, ‘walking rapidly.’ 
Such 


‘ messenger,’ 


objects as 


MagPArAye 


veritable puzzles. I was not much 
better off with the various plants. A 


pas, 
Tu 





were 


native Cretan could probably recognize 
them on sight; but it was a very different 
matter for American in California. 
I soon found that it was wise to ignore 
the form of a sign, and to strive to get 


an 





heep, 
test 
dove. 
for 
work 
ien | 
hat | 
liver,’ 
want 
that 
that 
that 
are 
ly a 
word 
f thi 
irred. 
1 that 
vublet 
aving 
upon 
t 
: 0 
the 
d al- 
raphs 
I de- 
eteen 
found 
iter | 
rested 
rhaps 
n of 
yh as 
man 
pidly, 
with 
treek 
rier,’ 
| the 
: 


ound 


picto- 
le to 
ly.’ 





much 
L A 
yrnize 
ferent 
yrnia. 
gnore 
0 get 
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at its value as I had done at the out- 
set. That is, I looked for words begin- 
ning with signs already identified, and 
then I examined every word in the dic- 
tionary that began with the sounds repre- 
If the 
rd contained but two or three unknown 


sented by the known characters. 


aracters, I usually succeeded in the 

irse of time, oceasionally very quickly. 
It was a process of hemming an elusive 
symbol in on all sides, so that it simply 
had to reveal its identity. As soon as I 
got a tentative value for a character, 
[ tested it in every other place where it 


thoy 
Hus 


occurred. If it wouldn’t work in these, 
too, I saw that I had been deceived; and 
so I went at it again in a different way, 
or I gave it up until the identification of 
some other character should put me in a 
better position to attack it. In a large 
number of cases I succeeded in determin- 
ing the phone tic value of a sign, but even 
then could not identify the object in- 
tended. When I had cleared up about 
twenty-five characters, further progress 
was slow and difficult, and I had to fight 
for every step that I made in advance. 
But when I had thirty-five, the tide 
turned. The number of unknowns was 
now so reduced that the phonetic possi- 
bilities were small; one recalcitrant sym- 
bol after another yielded in quick suc- 
cession, and only two held out. After a 
struggle of three days, these also suc- 
cumbed. And so at last I had solved 
all of the forty-five symbols. How dif- 
ferent they now appeared, these picto- 
graphs that but a short time before had 
tantalized me by their wise air of mys- 
tery. Now that I knew what sounds they 
stood for. and thought of them only in 
terms of phonetic values, they appeared 
like entirely different things; and if I 
sueceeded in reviving my former feeling 
toward them, it seemed like something 
of long ago. 

But the battle was not won with the 
identification of the symbols. Etruscan 
and Venetie were written in Greek let- 
ters, almost every one of which was per- 
fectly clear; and yet these languages lay 
unread until the twentieth century was 
well on its way, in spite of the fact that 
they are close sisters to Latin. One has 
to look at even so simple a group as 
mepin (27) twice before it blossoms out 
as po) wiv’ “drink not,” and more than 


twice at mikinu (28, 31) before he will 
realize that it is piyvv, “ mix.” 

Naturally, the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in cases involving a symbol 
that could stand for any one of various 
similar sounds. For example, the cat's 
head could stand for «, e., or ». The 
stream could spell Be, Be, Bn, we, wet, 
™n, ge, get, Or oy. It is obvious that 
in the ease of a word that contains such 
a sign as this and also one like the hide 
(re, ret, etc., etec.), the number of possi- 
ble permutations is almost countless. To 
try to depend on one’s memory of Greek 
words is useless. Even a Greek couldn’t 
do it. The right word is as likely as not 
an obsolete one or a technical term that 
no one could be expected to know. I 
found it a saving of time to face the task 
from the start; that is, to take the dic- 
tionary and examine every word begin- 
ning, say, with Be, Bet, Bn, we, wet, ete. 
until I got one that answered the require- 
ments. I frequently found it best not to 
be sure that this was right, but to go on 
and see if there might not be others that 
answered better. One ean readily imag- 
ine the amount of time and patience re- 
quired. But all the drudgery was quick- 
ly forgotten when it led to results. An 
extreme illustration of material of this 
kind is fepetapo (6), with its four am- 
biguous consonant-signs and its three am- 
biguous vowels. I doubt whether I should 
ever have identified it, had I not noticed 
that there were other groups with the 
same two medial characters (stream— 
breast) as I have explained above. 

Not infrequently, as already shown, it 
was quite impossible to make a word co- 
inecide with a classical Greek form. This 
was because Minoan Greek is so much 
older. Sometimes the beginning was dif- 
ferent, sometimes the medial vowel, more 
often the ending showed an unfamiliar 
form. I had to train myself to recognize 
an old acquaintance in strange dress, 
with a hat, or a coat, or shoes that 
seemed outlandish and disguised him. 

This is not the place for me to go into 
details as to the Greek to be found on 
our Disk; I have done that in my forth- 
coming book on the subject. Still, | 
may here furnish such data as will make 
clear the nature of the text and deter- 
mine with considerable probability the 
very dialect in which it is written. 
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Zeus guard us. In silence put aside 


unroasted animal. 
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A-té né-Mi-me-ra, pii-] A -po-vi- k. 
| | 

"AOhvn Meépunpa, ood’. "Arosiy’. 
Athene Minerva, be gracious. Silence! 


Silk nee ! 


THE OPENING LINES OF THE 


From the document we learn that a 
pirate had plundered the shrine of the 
prophetess Xipho and had afterward 
given reprisals. Furthermore, that these 
reprisals, which consisted of cattle, were 
now to be sacrificed to the gods with due 
eeremony and with many injunctions to 
the bystanders to maintain religious 
silence. There are a few words in the 
latter part of the text which I have not 
fully cleared up. A sample from the 
beginning will suffice for the present. 
The text starts at the cireumference of 
Face A, and reads as shown above. I 
give it in the original, but reversed, 
so as to read from left to right, also 
in syllabic transcription, classical Greek 
transcription, and English translation. 
The invoeations to the gods I have 


printed in Italics. 


The Greek scholar will it once observe 
remarkable agreement with the Greek 
that he is familiar with, but he will also 
find numerous deviations from the usage 
of classical times. These are almost all 
due to the fact that we here have Greek 


G2) 
Vays ( 
4 wy 


the most dainty portions of the. still 


ss 4 ¥ ¥ wey \, rT S™> oy 0 ») ‘ 
Leo) VP 
>i } f & = " ow 
A po-te-te-na-ni Si ti-meé, A - po vi-k 
ex) | | 
"AroreOr aan Oupara, "Arosty 


The victims have been put to death. 


PHAESTOS DISK TRANSLATED 


that is far older than any hitherto known, 
Greek in fact that was written down more 
than a thousand years before .Eschylus 
and Euripides were born, and hundreds 
of years before the Homeric age. Thess 
new old forms are not only interesting in 
themselves, but they also throw a flood 
of light on the early history of Greek 
sounds, inflections, and syntax. I may 
eall attention to the original -» of th 
neuter plural (fume) and to the primi 
tive forms of verbs ending in Ow 
(roy upow) and in -rrw (dxoppirrw). It 
will be observed that the article could 
follow its noun ({wov rov), as in Old 
Norse. The demonstrative adjective 
often does the same in Venetic. The 
form rov was still used in the feminine 
as well as in the masculine and neuter, for 
example, kunakos(o) fi = yuvaccoc rov 
(47). The second element of a diph- 
thong was generally ignored, as in kuna- 
kos=yuvaéc. The words aposula (1, 
26) and sula (30, 39) are used in the 
sense of cattle taken in reprisal or given 
in requital. Compare the use of Arnie, 
also atXov, oxddov, arocvAdw, ete. 
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One of the most interesting points is 

inion in Atene Mimera of what we 

ave been wont to regard as the Greek and 
Latin names ot the goddess of thought. 
It now appears that the much-disputed 
me Minerva is nothing more or less 


me ot numerous variants I 
the Greek word péppnpa, later pepniuva 
ight.’ 


It will be observed that the text falls 


tetrameters, such as are usually 

d anapestic, though any four-tim 

may be used in them. The only un 

lieated elision is that at the ces 

first line. Such feet as the second of 

first line, the fifth of the second line, 
the sixth of the third line show tl 


des. or epenthetic vowels, are rec 


d metrically, if implied in a preced 
] 


¢ consonant-sign. The length of th 


t svllable of Avene betravs the recent 
of the digamma after the first con 


7) It 


vords in the first verse is poetic. 


s obvious that the order of 


Of course, the metrical form that is 
iled by our text has nothing to do 

th Evans’s theory that the Phiestos 
Disk contained a religious chant; for 
theory was based on the mistaken 


dea that the virama-marks wer met 


Evans has made a careful study of the 
pictographs from an archeological point 
of view and, as stated above, has shown 
hat the civilization that they reflect is 

hat of Crete but rather that of south- 
estern Asia Minor. He calls attention 
the tight-laced waists of men as well 
women in Crete, and compares them 

ith the very different representations 
nd in the pictographs on the Phiestos 
Disk (47, 46, 34). The clothes and the 


manner of dressing the hair also differ 


essentially. Evans points out ther 
emblance that the round shields and th 


rest on the man’s head bear to thos 
seen in Egyptian records of the invaders 
that came down from the north and 
ravaged the Delta from the eighteenth to 
the twenty-first dynasty. The style of 


architecture displayed in the KeqyumArcapyxuor, 


or storehouse (2, 44,,ete.), also points to 


Asia Minor as the home of the Disk 
Now, the philological evidence s ipports 
the contention of Dr. Evans and makes 


the theory even more definite. We have 


seen that our text has », not a, in such 
Vor. CXXIT.—No. 728. —25 


vords as y» (5 ete.), y) (6 ete.), OE UVY 
(95), A@yry (14, ), Guppy (1S). This 
roves the dialect to be ong to the Lonie- 
Attic grou; But we also find » after p 
in ¢ / I 14) extapnva ( Epie 
expynva but Attic expava Which shows 


hat the dialect is lonie and not Attie. 
Phe se of the loniec vyue, Atti 


vaue o spell rather than r, like 
se proves that we have to do w th lonic 
speech. The a rather than », in words 
ke j 1 (61). yra “ prophet ss,” and 


is in the 


rresponding PEON pa, PENNA, and SO 1S 
it involved 1 thie estion Phe 
rorm Ageve 7 tor Zeve, by the side 
f Cwou 13), betrays ai certain 
Kolie admixture, such as we know to 
existed in the Ionic speech of the 
Ilomerie poems. Finally, among the 
sand seals and inseriptions found 


other that shows the 


characters that ppear on the Pheestos 


1) c OF the system there employed (‘om 


] re the seals ne el; labels reprod iced 
hove, Taking l] the “4 things into ac- 
int, we are justified in believing with 


Evans that the Disk originated some 
here on the southwest coast lands of 
Asia Minor 

Here, not in Crete, we must look 


r further exampk f this seript, 


] ~ 

or, more correctly, this printing. As 
i) s savs, the careful preparation of 
uch dies implies an extensive use of the 
script And. while poreelain disks may 
be broken, they are not hurt by fire or 
iter or rust Somewhere in Tonian 
lands the earth is surely harboring more 

f these ti 1 fo e 
But Ve m how ask ourselves: Hlow 
did the Disk come to Crete? I faney it 
vas In some ch way as this: Privateers 
from Phestos plundered the shrine of 
* the iugust yrophetess.” Subsequent 


misfortunes among the people of Phies- 
tos were attributed to divine displeasure 
at the deed of sacrilege \ sacred em 
hassv was desnatched to Tonia to in 
quire what could be done to appease the 
The priestly wisdom 
perceived an opportunity to establish an 
t Phestos and thus to 
extend the sphere of influence of the 
Ionic cult. It was therefore decided 
to require reprisals in the form of cattle 


that were to be consecrated und sacrificed 
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to the offended gods. The sacerdotal 
reply was made to include instructions as 
to the ceremony of sacrifice, and thus the 
cult was established on Cretan soil. Sim- 
ilar wisdom was displayed many hun- 
dred years after in the propagation of 
other eults. 

[ have said that the writing on the 
Phestos Disk is unique and differs from 
that found on the many seals and labels 
and tablets that Evans and others have 


brought to light in Crete. I may add 
that the language, too, differs. For, 


though it is Greek in both cases, the 
Cretan dialect turns out to be Attic. But 
how I learned this is another story, which 


1 shall tell at another time. At presen 
L will only say that some of the picts 
graphs employed in the Cretan inseriy 
tions proper are the prototypes of th 
so-called Greco-Phenician letters: and 
that not only is Evans right in identify- 
ing certain of the Minoan pictographs 
with Egyptian hieroglyphs, but the sam: 
is true of the Minoan pictographs and 
the most primitive Chinese characters. 
For example, the old Chinese sign for 
“stream” or “river” is identical with 
the three-line character found on _ the 
Phestos Disk. The world is large, but 
the streams of learning early flowed to 
the uttermost parts thereof. 


<img ihc S ott 
«ime naa ee 


Immortal 


BY FLORENCE 


OW living are the dead! 

Enshrined, but not apart, 
How safe within the heart 
We hold them still—our dead, 


Whatever else be fled! 


Our constancy is deep 


Toward those who lie asleep, 


Forgetful of the strain and mortal strife 
That are so large a part of this our earthly life. 


They are our very own: 


From them—from them alone, 
Nothing can us estrange,— 


Nor blight autumnal, no; 


The midnight moments keep 


A place for them; and though we wake to weep, 
They are beside us: still, in joy, in pain. 

In every crucial hour, they come again, 
Angelic from above— 

Bearing the gifts of blessing and of love 


Until the shadowy path they lonely trod 
Becomes for us a bridge that upward leads to God. 


; 
. > r . rT: . | 
EARLE COATES 
nor wintry change! 
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BY EDWARD 
% HEN 
pre sident of 
continental 


Parsons, the big 
the big Trans- 


system, suddenly 


Seott 


$ ide up his mind that he would run over 
London the next day, and MeCotter, 
secretary, reported that he was un- 


hle to accommodations on one of 


get 
the erack new liners, he swore roundly, 
} For once the 


as was his way. Parsons’ 
vull failed. The captains and the pursers 
had already given up their accommoda- 
tions; there was simply no room left. 


the 


face and 


Mi Cotte r 


nd Scott Parsons made a wry 


stammered apologies. In 


said that he would go on the Valambria 
MeCotter’s suggestion. 

After all, the 
ship and she sailed fora good line. 
Par 


Her crew rarely changed. 


Valambria was a good 
Scott 
ns knew that she bore a good name. 
In fact, Fene- 
her captain, and Renwick, the chief 
had with her her 
trip, twenty years before. On 
hat maiden trip the Valambria had been 
tiled as the of the She 
as the first steamship ever built in ex- 
cess of 10,000 tons. On her maiden trip 
the run from the Mersey to 
the Hook in six days flat, and since then 


engineer, been since 


iden 


mistress 


sea. 


she made 


Fenelon had brought her a thousand 
mes in safety through the dangerous 
nes of the North Atlantic, among 


the clustered icebergs, through the man- 
But the day did come when there was 
bigger and a faster ship on the route 
like prima-donnas, 
The new ships had 
screws, and the keen-memoried reporters 
at Ships News almost forgot how the 
great thrust-shaft of the Valambria had 
broken in mid-sea, and had been repaired 
in four days by Renwick and his men 
while the ship tossed in the rolling 
ocean. They strung the antenne of the 
wireless, and no longer remembered how 
Fenelon had lain in the trough of the sea 
those four fearful days with the broken 


ocean liners, have 


their day. twin 








The Surgeon of the Sea 


HUNGERFORD 


thrust-shaft, 

all the 

his men. 
Still, the 


and Seott Parsons was going to sail across 


and 


unable to signal for aid, 
stiffening th 


courage of 


while 


Valambria was a good ship, 


for the voyage. So, after his first ex- 
plosion, he cooled down and sent Me- 
Cotter hurrying off to Bowling Green 


tor the passage ticket. 


Scott Parsons stood at the stern of the 
stout old 
from her pier and gazed down at 
crowd that gathered there. 


Valambria as she pulled out 
the 
The band was 
playing quite gayly, handkerchiefs by the 
hundreds waved breezily; a young man 
who stood beside him was giving buoy- 
ant farewell to 
crowd. Seott 


there in the 
the girl 
She was 


a girl down 
Pars ms could set 
clearly, with two older women 
a pretty girl of the trim, trig New York 
type, and when Scott Parsons looked at 
to wish that he had some 
that pier to set off. 
He grew a bit jealous that moment of the 
tall man. It that 
young man was getting something more 
out of life than the Parsons’ millions had 
ever bought from it. 

Late that evening Scott Parsons found 


her he began 


one down at him 


young seemed as if 


the young man alone in the smoke-room, 


and, uninvited, he dropped into a seat 


beside him. He handed a cigar—there 
was none finer in New York than the 
Parsons’ private brand—and_ launched 
into conversation. Scott Parsons liked 


believed implicitly in 
This chap held his attention. He 
was an engineer—a 
who talked so modestly 


voung men; he 
them. 
caisson specialist 
of his own work 
and so enthusiastically of his profession 


that Parsons felt sure that he must be a 


good engineer. He listened attentively 
while John Tyler—the engineer—talked 
Seott Parsons, when he left the smoke- 


room to go to his stateroom, felt that the 
evening had not been wasted, and he had 
been in there more than four hours. 
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And as for John Tyler, a man he 
onee had met somewhere touched him 
on the arm as he started for his state- 
room and asked, “ How long have you 
known Scott Parsons?” “Scott Par- 
sons?” John replied. “ Yes; that is the 
big Parsons of the Transcontinental. He 
values his time at about a hundred dollars 
a minute. You must have used twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of it.” But 
John only chuckled and shook his head 
wisely. “My own time is worth some- 
thing,” was his confident reply; “or it 
will be sometime,” he added, softly. 

Yes, sometime; that was it. It had 
been a long time. John Tyler had been 
a rich man’s son. He had been educated 
for that post, and a part of that educa- 
tion had been a miserable flunk at col- 
lege. Right after that had come the 
smash—the unanticipated death of his 
father; the estate swamped and scatter- 
ing to the four winds; his dear, helpless 
mother on his hands to be supported. Life 
had turned right-about face upon him. 
The smiling side was gone. John Tyler 
knew that he must fight for existence. 

If it is hard for a poor boy to make a 
success out of his life, it is doubly hard 
for a rich man made poor. So what sue- 
cess John Tyler won was a double suc- 
cess. At first he was mad, fighting mad. 
He went to work for a contractor, and he 
had plenty of use for the fighting part of 
his anger. The contractor made him time- 
keeper, and that meant a pitched battle 
nearly every week with some workman. 
They worked him like a_ galley-slave. 
The first week of such work made him 
long for death, and by the end of the 
second he became fighting mad. 

After a few weeks every workman in 
the job respected and feared John Tyler. 
Then the contractors, who, after the 
manner of contractors, saw everything, 
made him a foreman. He might have 
continued a foreman right along, with 
enough pay to support his mother and 
himself in a degree of comfort — but 
that was not enough for a man who was 
tighting mad at himself seven days out 
of the week, He decided to become a 
mechanical engineer, and he became one. 
Ambition prodded him—and Natalie. 

Natalie, that was it. Natalie had gray 
eyes and soft chestnut hair that waved 
delicately—Natalie was the trim, trig girl 


who had waved farewell to him from the 
pier end. She was the great inspiration 
of his life. He had known her from the 
days when they had gone to a _ kinder- 
garten over in Madison Avenue, and, by the 
strange coincidences that run so often in 
real life, Fate had struck hard at Natalie. 
tier father had also died, and her mother 
and herself were alone, slipping along on 


@ meagre inheritance, sliding a little 
nearer the pit all the while. For her, 


too, he had battled forward toward that 
magical “M.E.,” only to find after he 
got it that the field was full of 
young engineers. 

Once Natalie had planned to go to 
work, and John’s sky clouded. The 
Tylers were not used to having their 
women work, and thought of the thing 
made him desperate. And yet he under- 
stood. But even though he understood, 
it was hard to see the girlishness die 
out of the gray eyes. He worked th 
harder that he might put himself in 
position to support the three women. 

Then there came light out of the 
darkness. A big concern was being 
formed to drive sky-seraper foundations 
in lower Manhattan, and John Tyler was 
to be its chief engineer. He told Natalie 
in vague fashion to think no more of 
going to work, and went down to Maiden 
Lane to buy a ring. The night that he 
was to go to her house to ask her if she 
would wear it for him through the long 
years, they telegraphed him the news 
that the biggest man gf the new concern 
had failed. The deal had fallen through 
After that he put the ring away and kept 
his silence. 

Still again Natalie talked of going to 
work; they were close to the pit, and 
John Tyler swore inwardly. She wanted 
to be a social secretary, she said—lots of 
nice girls were, but that made no dif- 
ference to John. ... Then he had heard 
of a concern that was starting to erect 
steel-framed buildings in London, and he 
was bound on the Valambria to see what 
they could offer him. . . . It had been 
temptation at that farewell moment on 
the pier, but still John Tyler kept his 
silence, the ring hidden. He would ask 
no woman to marry him until he was 
able to support her and hers. And all the 
while there weighed upon him the pros- 
pect of Natalie—dainty, girlish Natalie— 
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ing out into the world and working for 


Pol 


her existence. 


The ship gave a lurch, and John Tyler 
ent to the foot of his berth in a heap. 
Chere was a great crash in the night, 

1 after that a great silence. The 
nee was short-lived. It was broken 
e noise of men running along the 

cs, doors being opened into passage- 

s, the erying of women—just a few 

d children. The engines wer stilled, 

d the ship remained listed just as she 

1 turned when John went bumping 

vn to the foot of his berth. 

[They were ashore; no doubt of that. 
[le dressed quickly and slipped into the 
passageway. To re ach the eabin whi re 
he passengers were gathering was liké 
mountain climbing. They were barred 
from the decks, and a petty officer was 
telling them that they were ashore; they 
ight try to get off when the tide 
changed. There was not much use try- 
ng in an ebb-tide. John had read of 
eamship panies, and it seemed hard for 
him to realize that he was that moment 
n a ship in peril of her life. The men 
nd the women were gathered about the 
long eentre-table of the cabin—a con- 
tantly increasing company. 

Some men were trying to whistle; a 
oman prayed in a low voice; another, 
ith the solitaire habit, had already 
spread her ecards upon the floor. Some 
children were already playing; a few 
hung to their mothers’ skirts and won- 
lered why they had been tumbled out of 
hed at so weird an hour. The women 
who cried, cried softly; other women 
gathered about them and comforted them. 
Scott Parsons, with his pajamas thrust 
down into his trousers, nodded to John 
Tyler. Parsons also sat on the floor, a 
half-dressed child upon his knee. He was 

great comfort to the child, and John 
remembered that he had the reputation 
of being the harshest man in the Street. 

They. came no nearer panic on the 
wrecked Valambria. Once or twice the 
penned passengers in the cabin heard 
angry voices outside, once the sound of 
a revolver. But the children continued 
their play, the woman who sat tailor 
fashion on the floor could not draw her- 
self away from her solitaire. 

After a time the ship righted herself 
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a bit, but John felt that it boded no 
good. In a few minutes the electric lights 
in the cabin blinked out, and they were 
all in the dark together. There was a 
little gasp, a deep-drawn breath, and then 
the eabin was still. There were real men 
ind real women aboard that ship. 

John poke 


his way down a _ passage 
until his foot quashed on wet carpet. 
ile reached down. There was standing 
water in the place, and he climbed up- 
slant once more into the eabin. They 
had brought some lanterns—the solitaire 
woman had already found a place by 
one—and they were beginning to take 
the women out to the boats. 

A woman clutched John Tyler by the 
arm. “ They won’t let me go back to my 
room,” she whispered. “I don’t care 
about the jewels—those things. But 
there’s Lettie’s picture, th las’ I can ever 
get. I should ’a’ brought it with me.” 

“T understand,” said John. “ You will 
vet it vet.” 

She had trusting eyes like those of a 
child, and she be lie ved him. 


When they came to the men, Scott 
Parsons pushed himself to the head of 
the file. The ship’s officer, emotionless 
as stone, saw it and ordered him back. 

“T’m Parsons, president of the Trans- 
continental.” 

The ship’s officer wasted no words 

“Tf you don’t obey orders, you'll be ex- 
president within two minutes.” 

And Parsons went to the rear of the 
file like a whipped schoolboy. John 
Tyler saw that and smiled grimly. They 
were shuffling along the deck. It was 
gray dawn. The whole thing painted 
itself vaguely to John—the pounding of 
the sea upon its prey, a burning flare for- 
ward somewhere. the dim lights of a 
coaster lying off in the misty distance, 
the melting snow falling upon them. It 
was all vague because John’s mind was 
away from it—winging its way toward 
the stars in the ecstasy of a great idea 
that fixed itself within his soul and would 
not be shaken. He found himself dream- 
ing within its possibilities—and Natalie 
came with him in that dream. 

“ Never saw such a fog in all my days,” 
he overheard a sailor say. “ Jus’ like a 
blanket, an’ we at half-speed, when up 
comes Bug Light out o’ th’ fog like a 
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man stickin’ a lantern in your tace, and 
she shivered jus’ once and lay on th’ reef.” 
That was all that there was of it. The 
squat lighthouse set on spindly legs was 
within stone-throw of where they lay 
listed on the reef. The keeper was help- 
ing, but there was not much for him to 
do. The Valambria would not sink 
farther; Fenelon’s judgment in landing 
his passengers by daylight had saved a 
death roll and the unsullied reputation 
of his line. Already the newspapers in 
the cities were printing their extras about 
the wreck; its details were known across 
the land all the way to San Francisco. 


They came up from New York and 
down from Portland, out from Boston, 
big scientific divers, each of them. They 
went deep into the hold of the Valambria, 
and they all told the same story to Fene- 
lon. The rock had pierced a great hole 
in the ship’s bottom, so big a gash that 
temporary patching would be an impossi- 
bility out there upon the reef. The 
wreckers shook their heads and said that 
they would not risk men or ships upon 
the job. Fenelon cursed all of them. 
With tears in his eyes he sent all the way 
down the coast to Norfolk to a man who 
was past master in his profession and 
who had picked up a hundred ships that 
other wreckers had abandoned. This man 
came north with enthusiasm. It vanished 
when he saw the Valambria, and he, too, 
shook his head and went home. 

John Tyler went back to New York, 
and for a week he hung in the ante- 
room of Seott Parsons’s office, snubbed 
by under-secretaries and office-boys and 
kicking his heels with a line of other 
schemers on a bench—a row of imagina- 
tive brains they were—each leaping over 
harriers of reality and dreaming of over- 
whelming success close at hand. The 
end of such dreams was a very practical 
underling who took the precious dreams 
of months and years and cast them into 
the waste-basket. Scott Parsons’s time 
was too well filled with dollar-chasing to 
study dreams. 

John Tyler never saw the underling. 
His ecard carried him straight into Par- 
son’s office when the big man returned to 
town. Parsons bent his head low to John 
Tyler’s scheme. His secretary knew that 
each nod of Parson’s head proclaimed the 





scheme acc pted at headquarters. When 
John Tyler went out of the place the lin 
on the bench knew from his expression 
that he had been successful. 


So it came to pass that within the 
fortnight John Tyler was in command 
at the Valambria. He kept the captain 
and the chief—-two loyal men who might 
prove invaluable. Then, too, the old cap- 
tain—sticking to his stanch ship th 
long years through while the line offered 
him the bigger and better boats—came 
close to John Tyler’s heart. He began 
to see the pathos of an old sea-dog pa- 
tiently listening to the fool suggestions 
of a landlubber who took what the best 
wreckers in the country had passed by 
and swore that he would accomplish th« 
impossible—and by an untried scheme. 

“She can’t be patched from under- 
neath,” John told Fenelon. “We'll 
tackle her decks and work from the in- 
side. I’m going to make the decks tight 

so tight that you can’t blow a bubble 
through them—-.and then we are going to 
patch the hole, fill her with air, and float 
her in big tide.” 

They laughed at him when he told his 
plan, but within three days he had 
enough air in her sealed hold to enable 
him to pass through a erude air-lock 
rigged in a hatch and go below. Double 
atmosphere there, but it was telling, and 
the cabins were beginning to dry. Ik 
smiled as he saw the cards on the floor 
where the solitaire woman had left them. 
In a stateroom he found a photograph. 
On its back was written “Lettie,” and 
John put it in his pocket, for he remem- 
bered the woman who had lost it. 


Forty-eight hours before the big tide 
of the month, when John was ready to 
clear the Valambria of the ledge, a nor’- 
easter, the thing he most dreaded in their 
position, hit them. He had been smiling 
at his success, the air had accomplished 
everything that he had promised for it, 
but he ceased smiling when the gray 
December clouds began to blanket the 
sea. He got his night shift out and put 
his steam-pumps to work. Those pumps 
had gone in for a purpose. John had 
planned to keep some of the compart- 
ments filled with water, others with air— 
he spoke learnedly of the “trim of the 
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ship,” which meant that he must keep her 
keel fairly even. If he should permit 
bow or stern to thrust itself into the 
air, that might mean that she would 
break her back. If it came to that, 
they would have to dynamite her apart 
and carry her in sections to the dry 
dock—an all but impossible thing. It 
was all delicate work handling the air- 
pumps and the water-pumps, and it took 
a sight of planning to adjust the air 
pressures and the water ballasts so that 
at the crest of the tide the ship would 
rise gently and evenly from her rude 
berthing-place. 

Now there was double work for the 
pumps-—double work for the men. Fene- 
lon and Renwick had gone ashore to get 
the tug that was to haul them to dry 
dock, and John was alone on the ship 
with the choice lot of roustabouts that he 
had picked up along the water-fronts of 
Boston and New York to do his work. 
The men grumbled at their work, and 
John went over and told them that there 
was double pay that night for all. He 
could not risk a stoppage of the pumps. 
The Valambria hung that night on 
delicate thread; John fancied that a 
harp breath would undo his work, and 
here was the nor’easter beginning to whip 
down from Newfoundland. 

Throughout that night, throughout the 
ay that followed, John kept his men 
steadily at it. It was not an easy task, 


they were grumbling more and more, but 
he threatened and he ecajoled, and he had 
is satisfaction in the readings of his 
gauges. When night came he kept the 

y gang at it. The wind freshened, and 
he went down and himself took a position 
vith the men on the hatch combing. 
They feared him and respected him, and 
when he came among them they nodded 
their heads and whispered that the boss 
vasn’t a bad sort, after all. 

Before midnight they came to him 
from the forward hatch. 

“Water’s gaining on us,” ‘they told 
him. “One of our pumps ’s down an’ 
out.” 

He went the length of the ship and 
climbed down the forward hatch. Two 
of the workmen held a lantern, and John 
dismantled the pump. - It was quick work, 
and he was no expert on centrifugals. 
As he worked at the pump his foreman 
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vave him the readings. The water was 
gaining on them, his hand thrust well 
into the pump was a slow and clumsy 
thing, the life of the Valambria was still 
in a delicate balance. The foreman 
watched him quizzically. He was ready 
to order all hands to the deck—he was 
sure that their chance was gone, and once 
told John Tyler that. John Tyler gave 
no answer that moment. A moment later 
he spoke—and laughed for the first time 
that night. He drew his grease-covered 
arm from within the pump and brought 
in its palm a battered chisel. 

“T’d give a dollar to know the chump 
who dropped that toy in there,” he said. 
“Pumps aren’t catch-alls.” 

But he laughed as he said it. He was 
gaining confidence. And throughout that 
night he held to confidence. He was for- 
ward and back, cheering his men, stand- 
ing beside them, taking hold with them; 
his hands were not too proud for actual 
labor. He realized that he ought to be 
tired—he had been hard at it for two 
nights and a day, with only a snatch of 
half-sleep now and then upon the deck. 
But he was too busy to think of being 
tired. That last night moved itself in an 
endless clatter that made him forget all 
save two things-—the ship and Natalie. 

When the crowd below him grew un- 
usually unruly, John Tyler let the muzzle 
of his revolver gleam in the light of a 
lantern that hung above him. The rest 
of the time he kept his gaze swinging 
out over the blackness of the sea. Each 
time he caught a light his hopes raised. 
They fell as the lights rolled past him— 
coasters bound up-shore to Portland or to 
Bath; a big liner, such as the Valambria 
had been, bearing her fate well in mind 
and giving wide berth to Bug Light. 

Before it was yet dawn—a little after 
eight bells of the winter’s morn—John 
gave a little thrill of joy. The deck was 
righting; for the first time in five long 
weeks it was level again. He gave a 
shout for joy—the Valambria was afloat 
and drifting clear of the reef, His joy 
knew no bounds. 

After the night, the day! 

In the pink of early dawn there steamed 
up from the south the Little Duke, the 
stanchest tug all the way from New 
3edford to Halifax, and aboard her 
Renwick and Fenelon rubbing their eyes 
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at sight of the Valambria again tossing 
They helped John fasten the 
tug’s towing-hawser to the liner’s nose. 


in the sea. 


Then John went aboard the tug and saw 
that she had wireless. 

“Take a message for me?” he asked 
the operator. 

‘I guess if you wanted the wire all 
the way back to Boston, you could have 
it, Mr. Tyler,’ laughed the operator. 
John bent low and whispered his message 
to Natalie into the operator’s ear. 

“Tlow long will it take to get the 
answer?” he demanded. The operator 
grinned. He had a girl of his own down 
in Connecticut. 

“Inside of an hour or two—if your 
lady frien’s at home.” 

He had more to say, but it was taken 
from him. A shot—cannon-like—stopped 
him. The Little Duke careened wildly 
for a minute. In the next her screw was 
lifted clear of the sea. 

“That damned towin’-hawser!’ swore 
the operator. “ Rotten cotton for a craft 
in salvage business! My old woman 
wouldn’t have her wash on’t.” 

Streeter, the captain of the Little Duke, 
lost little time in damning hawsers. 
John Tyler told him that there were half 
a dozen others on the Valambria, and so 
he put back for a new line. The fair 
west wind was freshening again—no won- 
der that rotten old hawser had snapped 
at the splice—and it was not an easy trick 
getting back to the liner. 

“Take it easy,” shouted Fenelon from 
the bow of his ship, where he was fasten- 
ing another towing-line. “ We’re roll- 
ing heavy.” 

Streeter did not trust himself to give 
the answer discourteous to that blamed 
Britisher. ‘The Little Duke was less than 
five hundred tons in all the books, but 
Streeter had never put her ashore on 
sug Light Reef. THe danced her on the 
very surface of the rolling sea. Her 
tearing screw was clear of the water half 
the time and roaring like an in-country 
threshing-machine, but Streeter would 
show them. 

He did show them. A big comber 
eaught the tug with a terrific twist and 
sent it spinning. It took Streeter un- 
awares and sent his engineer reeling. 
The Little Duke swung helpless and 
lay in the trough of the sea. Streeter 
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stood to his telegraph, but the engineer 
The black 
bulk of the Valambria loomed high above 
them. The sea drew them back. They 
were helpless—their engines unmanned 

John Tyler ran from the wireless 
to the engine-room. The chief still lay 
unconscious on the floor. 


lay unconscious in his room. 


The telegraph 
needle was making wild circles about the 
dial. John knew a little more about 
marine engines that he had 
hefore he tackled the Valambria. ae 
jumped to the levers and gave attention 
to the telegraph. 

Too late! The sea lifted the stout lit- 
tle tug and bore her hard against the side 
of the crippled liner. There was an in- 
stant of impact—then the erash of glass. 
. . . They had poked their nose through 
one of the Valambria’s water-line ports. 


known 


... The next three minutes were uncer- 
tain. The water splashed down upon 
them, and John wondered if they would 
be caught under the liner—for an instant 
they hovered on the lip of eternity. In 
the next the stout tug asserted herself, 
and Tyler found himself taking orders 
from the telegraph. The Little Duke was 
again master of herself. 

“Bully boy!’ whispered her engineer 
from the floor. 

“ Badly hurt?” asked John Tyler. 

“Broken arm. It’s a bum arm. I 
smashed it first time when I was work- 
ing for the Canadian Pacific up in the 
Crow’s Nest.” 

He rambled on incoherently, but John’s 
head was out of the window, his eyes 
scanning the Valambria. She was listing 
badly. Men were beginning to drop over 
her side and swim toward the tug. He 
shouted to Streeter. 

“Ts she going to sink?” he yelled. 

“That damned port!” said Streeter. 
Old Ren- 
wick was in the water, and when Ren- 
wick gave up there must be little hope. 
Fenelon was the last to leave. When he 
came, sputtering through the icy waters, 
he brought a line to another towing- 
hawser. He found John Tyler in the 
engine-rcom and Renwick at the levers 
of the tug’s mechanism. 

“What can we do now, Mr. Tyler?” 
he demanded. 

John Tyler’s courage never failed him. 
He understood what the loss of his ship 


It was his way of saying yes. 
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ist mean to the old North Atlantic cap- 
tain, and he held himself cool by effort. 

“What's the depth here, Captain?” 

demanded. 

“Tt’s channel and forty fathoms. If 
he goes down here, all the contraptions 

earth can’t ever get her up again.” 

“Then it’s up to us to get her out of 
he channel and beach her,” said John 
['vler, coolly. He knew what that meant 

the labor of long weeks again to pump 
the air into her hull—-the risks, the un- 
certainties. And here was the Valam- 

1, sinking on their hands and a 
crowing drag on the little tug. Their 
progress grew slower and slower. Ren- 

ick, in the engine-room, knew what was 
expected, and he took no care to read 
the government certificates. He did not 

ant to know the limit of those boilers. 

He saw that they were new and he 

rowded them—crowded them to a point 

that would have brought heart-failure and 
round government fine to the owners 
the Little Duke. 

John Tyler, standing with Fenelon, 
expected each moment to see the Valam- 

1 turn her bow toward heaven and 
go to her grave. Each moment saw the 
nevitable approach, and Fenelon turned 

back. He could not bear to see the 
gedy. John Tyler saw the tears course 

wn the old captain’s face, and, with a 
little grasp of his hand, he sped away to 
the wheel-house. 

‘She’s holding well,” he said to 
streeter, 

‘I ain’t often had the likes of him,” 
ie was speaking of Renwick, “at the 
engines 0’ th’ Duke.” Which was high 
praise from a Yankee skipper who had 

inborn hatred of the English. They 
vent another three minutes — five — ten 

twelve. Streeter caught a familiar 
re range. 

‘We’re striking shoal,” he told John 

ler. 

As he said it, they cut the hawser. The 
Valambria was ashore, the Little Duke 
could not do more for her. ... John Tyler 
went into the cabin and found Fenelon 
sitting at a table. 

‘TI ain’t a-going to look on any un- 
marked graves,” stammered the old com- 
mander. His head was buried in his 
arms. His grief was overwhelming. 
John lowered his voice to a whisper. 
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“ You’re a-going to see your Val again. 
We've beached her.” 

Fenelon let his glance go out of the 
eabin port. A low-lying hull, two spars, 
two funnels—red and black of the com- 
pany’s familiar standard—showed above 
the sea. He dropped back into his chair. 

“We'll try again,” said John Tyler. 
“ We'll never give up.” 

It was a narrow chance—but still a 
chance. It was forlorn hope—with the 
next nor’easter whipping down to break 
her into a thousand parts—but it was a 
hope. And such a hope. The young 
man who operated the wireless caught 
John Tyler’s arm. 

“Chipper up, Mr. Tyler,” he said. 
“Your lady frien’ says it’s a go.” 

The operator knew why John Tyler 
did not, why he left the written form of 
the message unopened. 

Poor Natalie! And this was to have 
been the happiest moment of John Ty 
ler’s life. 


Fenelon and Renwick found a boarding- 
place in a little cottage on the shore 
from which they could see all that re 
mained of their Valambria, and John 
Tyler hurried back to New York. At 
parting he gave a new courage to old 
Fenelon. 

“Don’t you eare, Captain. Scott Par- 
sons will do the right thing by us.” 

John had conceived a real affection 
for the stanch old seaman—he under- 
stood what the loss of his ship must have 
meant to him. This second loss had 
meant something to John Tyler. Fene- 
lon had told him of a man who kept 
a little coffee-house on a side street not 
far from the Liverpool landing-stage, and 
how that man had been the master of a 
ship lost in a howling storm in the Bay 
of Biscay. That loss had not been the 
master’s fault, but apologies do not go 
from the men who follow the lanes of the 
sea. He was dropped. Fenelon need 
not have told that story, for John Ty- 
ler understood. 

“T’ll make Scott Parsons do the right 
thing by us,” was his parting word. 


In the morning he went down to Wall 
Street to see Scott Parsons. Hope and 
enthusiasm set high within him—he had 
spent the preceding evening with Na- 
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talie—and the inspiration of her girlish 
affection was a great spur to him. He 
found a seat on the outer bench with the 
line of imaginative brains—but only for 
an instant. MeCotter was a man who 
remembered, and he took John’s ecard in 
to the big man without delay. John 
caught up his hat and met the secretary 
coming back from that inner world be- 
hind the green baize door. There was 
a smile on John’s face. There was no 
smile upon the secretary’s face. 

“Mr. Parsons is busy to-day. He can- 
not see you,” he began. 

The smile faded. John Tyler became 
deadly earnest. 

“ Perhaps to-morrow?” 

“Mr. Parsons is off for Mexico in the 
morning. You did not get his letter?” 

John shook his head. 

“Mr. Parsons says that the matter is 
closed. He is busy to-day—” 

John Tyler caught his breath. And 
after all those long, hard days—this! He 
understood now. The secretary began 
backing toward the outer door. John 
Tyler ceased backing. He took McCotter 
by the shoulders and sent him spinning 
over into the corner. Then he strode 
straight into Parsons’s office. 

The railroad president colored. 

“T thought I said—” he began. John 
interrupted him. 

“That you wanted to see me, to get a 
report. Well, here I am.” 

“The matter is—” 

“ Not a closed incident, Mr. Parsons. 
If you had followed my requests and sent 
me three tugs—not one—we would not 
have dropped the Valambria. Now we 
are in good position to start at her again 
—only there is no time to lose. That is 
our biggest foe now—time.” 

The secretary made his appearance at 
the door, but Scott Parsons told him to 
keep out. He waved John Tyler into a 
chair. Then he began: 

“T always give the man with the Idea 
a chance. Some of the best men I have 
with me to-day came that way. I gave 
you your chance and you failed to 
make good.” 

John Tyler started to protest, but Par- 
sons interrupted him. 

“ But I like you; I like your style and 
T like your grit. I am not going to kick 
you loose. I am striking our new line 
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down in Mexico next month. There ar 
bridges by the dozen to be built, and | 
want you to build some of them. There’|| 
be lots of caisson work for you.” 

Scott Parsons stopped. He was sure hy 
had done the decent thing. John Tyler 
hesitated. A good job on the Transcon 
tinental. That might mean Natalie and 
an easy streak. ... Then there confronted 
him the picture of two seafaring me: 
who stood on a New England cliff gazing 
across to a wrecked ship—all that re- 
mained of theirs. He recalled th« 
story about the old man who ran th 
coffee-house not far from the Liverpool 
landing-stage. 

“T’ll stick by the Valambria, Mr. Par- 
sons,” said he. 

Annoyance crossed the big man’s fac: 

“T like stickers,” he said, “to a cer- 
tain point. Read that.” 

He pushed a newspaper clipping over 
the desk. It was a Boston despatch say- 
ing that the Valambria would go to pieces 
within the fortnight. 

“They don’t know and I do,” said 
John. “I'll stick.” 

Seott Parsons’s heavy hand came down 
upon the desk. 

“T won't,” he thundered. “You can 
go to Mexico or get out.” 

He reached for his correspondence 
basket. John Tyler thought — thought 
quickly, Then he reached out and 
pushed the correspondence basket away 
from Parsons’s outstretched hand. He 
smiled—a smile of quick confidence. 

“Tl make a gamble with you on it,” 
he said, in a low voice. 

“T don’t gamble,” laughed Parsons, 
“that is, not often. Occasionally I play 
a little poker, and I used to have a string 
of horses. I couldn’t afford the stable, 
and so I’ve quit gambling.” 

John Tyler contradicted him. 

“You do gamble,” he said, slowly. 
“You gamble every day of your life. 
You buy a railroad because you think it 
will make money for you—you gamble on 
the investment. If you go to a play, you 
gamble on an interesting evening; if you 
build a new country place, you are gam- 
bling on your judgment. You cannot get 
away from your gambling, Mr. Parsons.” 

The big man laughed—a bit awkward- 
ly. “ And this bet?’ 

“You are going to back me—to the 
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limit—to get the Valambria up again. 
lf I ask for three tugs, you are going to 
send me three—not one. For my part 
I'll agree to have the ship in dry dock 

thirty days. But you are to go the 
mit all that time.” 

Seott Parsons closed his keen eyes so 
that he might think the more clearly, 
nd John gazed steadfastly at him. 
[hirty days! This was Wednesday, the 
20th of January. and the clock on the 
fice mantel pointed both hands to 
twelve. Thirty days. On Friday, the 
1%th of February, the Valambria would 
have to be docked. It was a big contract. 
Parsons opened his eyes. 

“There are two sides to a bet,” he be- 
gan. “If you don’t dock the ship in 
thirty days?” 

John Tyler choked. Then he collected 
mself and started in: 

“Tf I lose I'll give you the next ten 
vears of my life at just a living wage 

say twenty dollars a week. I will 
design your bridges and build them, too. 
I will give myself to you. T’ll be a 
good investment.” 

He stopped. Scott Parsons looked at 
him intently. He was a gambler, and he 
knew it. He shot his big hand across 
the table. 

“Tt’s a go,” he said. “I hope to God 
[ lose.” 
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When John Tyler again trod the rusty 
deck of the Valambria there was new 
triumph in his soul. He whistled gayly 
as he cleaned out his engines and his 
pumps and set once more at the monot- 
onous labor of pumping air and plug- 
ving leaks. The concrete coffer-dams had 
held well, and John knew that there was 
little patching to be done. He came to 
his work with enthusiasm — away back 
in New York there was a girl who 
eared. It was not every man who had 
a girl that cared, and John Tyler felt 
that with such an incentive he might 
easily conquer even the gray wastes of 
the sea. 

On the twenty-seventh day after he 
left New York he calculated that he had 
ninety per cent. of the necessary air 
again in the sealed hold of the Valam- 
bria. The weather had been their stanch 
aid—the winter days had been surpris- 
ingly fine. The machinery ran better 
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than before—the men stood to their 
work like veterans. 

Now the big tide was twenty-four hours 
away again, and John Tyler, setting his 
lights at the close of the short February 
day, felt that his worries were ending. 
He had margin upon his contract with 
Scott Parsons, and Natalie—dear little 
Natalie—would he waiting for him next 
week in New York. 

He set his pumps to work—it was 
necessary to adjust that “trim of the 
ship” of which he could speak so learn- 
edly—so that she would rise from the 
sand-bar in the morning. The pumps 
were the crucial period of the work. It 
took something like courage to stand 
in the black hold of a badly listed ship, 
with the fear all the while that the water 
might be gaining on the pumps, and toil 
till muscles ached and hands burned 
John Tyler knew it. He respected thi 
workmen the more for it. 

Fenelon and Renwick had gone for 
the tugs again, and once more he was 
in sole command upon the ship. Be 
fore midnight he was sorry that he had 
not kept one or the other of the Valam 
bria’s chiefs. The men began rebelling 
a little at first, then more and more 
openly. He had a new lot at the pumps 
—Italians—the older men would take 
the trick at dawn. John Tyler, standing 
above the hatch, could hea the muttered 
Calabrian profanity as it came up to 
him from the black womb of the ship 
He could hear the orders of the Italian 
foremen silencing them. They scolded 
more and more. Finally there was no 
more scolding—-neither were the men at 
the pumps. 

They were quitting, coming up the 
ladder in the hatch of the main-deck, 
where John Tyler stood—his white face 
whiter still under the glare of a lantern 
near by. He was in for it again. Th 
Italians were shouting. “Strike” was 
the one word he could distinguish. That 
settled it. It was time to act. He 
laughed as he knelt on the dirty deck 
and fumbled at the lashings of the lad- 
der. They were at its foot; it was 
quivering in the grasp of an angry hand. 
The stout knots held true. There was 
foot pressure upon the ladder. John 
Tyler whipped out his knife as coolly 
as if he were going to cut a cigar-end. 
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He hacked at the cords. The first 
of the Italians came higher upon 
the ladder. 

Then John Tyler stood erect and 
shouted. The ladder, loosed, went crash- 
ing down into the blackness of that 
hatch-hole. He heard cries and yells, 
but he laughed, for he knew they were 
prisoners. He felt no regrets for the 
man who had fallen with the ladder. 
The law of the sea has long been the 
law of self-preservation. 

The pumps! 

The laugh died away when he thought 
of them and remembered the big tide 
close at hand. Then his thoughts were 
carried in a new direction. His day- 
foremen had heard his call—they were 
piling out upon the deck. The first of 
the tried sailormen were finding their 
way once again down into the hatch. 

Long before the Little Duke with two 
consort tugs—Scott Parsons was keeping 
his contract to the letter—came in sight, 
John Tyler had his pumps hard at work 
again. The Italians were quick to see 
that they had been whipped—they took 
their orders sullenly—but they took 
them. The day gang went to work—the 
night gang relieved it at intervals—all 
the while the pumps kept their monot- 
onous chug-chug-chug—clear melody in 
John Tyler’s ears. 

When they were afloat once again and 
ready to sturt toward Boston the fogs 
closed in upon them and held them 
prisoners. One night and a day the tugs 
and their crippled charge lay huddled 
there in the thickness of the fogs, and 
John Tyler remembered that his was a 
time contract. High noon on the 19th 
of February was high noon of day after 
to-morrow. High noon day after to- 
morrow—and after that ... his own per- 
sonally conducted deluge! 

He found his way to Streeter’s cabin. 
The fog lay so thick about them that 
you could hardly see the Little Duke’s 
bow-staff from her stern. 

“ Captain, we’ve got to move,” he told 
Streeter. 

“We're in comfortable anchorage an’ 
we don’t want to take no reesks,” he said, 
refilling his pipe. John kept his com- 
pact with Scott Parsons no longer secret. 
He bent over and whispered to Streeter. 
The pipe fell from the captain’s hand 
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and scattered its ashes on the clean floor 
of the tidy cabin. 

“Why didn’t ye say so?” he sputtered. 
Then, after a while, this: “He won't 
hold ye to that thirty-day clause as long 
as ye get yer ship safe.” 

“T won’t take risks on that,” said John, 
slowly. “ He has the reputation in Wall 
Street of taking his pound of flesh every 
time. Can you make way again?’ 

Streeter bent over and picked up his 
pipe. 

“ To-day?” urged John Tyler. 

The captain saluted. 

“We'll weigh anchor in ten minutes, 
sir.” 

The screws of the tugs were churning 
again, and John Tyler stood beside 
Streeter in the wheel-house of the Little 
Duke. They were making way through 
the mystery sea, the very portrayal 
of eternity. Gray mist hung over 
them. From the unknown, queer voices 
called. Stern horns told of near-by 
rocks, queer cow-calls trumpeted alarm 
in their very faces, once they were close 
enough to mainland to hear a locomotive 
whistle and the roar of its train. Mo- 
notonous bells, droning the chorus of the 
high seas, slipped past them in the fog, 
a gray shape showed itself above their 
bows to starboard. There was a din of 
whistles, then the sharp commands of 
engine bells, renewed splashings of the 
screws; then the gray bulk shaped itself 
into a coaster that went slipping past 
them, so near that you could see the 
passengers on her decks, despite the fog. 

“That’s what I call taking reesks,” 
said Streeter. 

John Tyler said nothing. He kept his 
eye upon the wheel-house clock and be- 
gan to pray for success. 

A woman’s voice called to them from 
out of the unknown. There was no 
woman among all of the little fleet. 
The woman’s voice called once again. 
Then John Tyler saw them bring some- 
thing over the bow of the Little Duke. 
It was a woman; a woman lost on the 
glassy surface of the fog-buried sea, and 
with her in the tiny dory two men, faint 
and silent. The woman still had her 
courage. The men had lost theirs. One 
of the Italian workmen established com- 
munication with her. 
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The story was short. A sailing-ship out 
of Gloucester, returning to Sicily with the 
load of fish that she had taken aboard 

r her salt, had been cut down amid- 
ships by a steamer in the night. She 

arried two dories, one forward, the other 
ft. and they had made for the nearest. 
In this way the girl—she was the cap- 

n’s sweetheart, it seemed—had been 

irried off with the two sailors. 
It was a simple tragedy, but there 
s something about the girl that came 
lose to John Tyler’s heart. He knew. 
She had the same wonderful silver-gray 
ves as Natalie, and he wondered if the 
same look would come into Natalie’s eyes 

he were drifting in the ocean sea. 
Streeter came to him. 

“She wants us to put out for the 
other dory. I tol’ her how they'd 
e sure to be picked up. All the 
Gloucester ‘ Bankers’ come through here. 

.. We ain’t got time to lose monkey- 
ing here. I wouldn’t stop now for the 
choicest bit of salvage I ever see.” 

He turned toward his wheel-house, 
but John Tyler stopped him, with hand 
pon elbow. Streeter almost exploded. 
“You can’t take the reesk, Mr. Tyler,” 
he sputtered. “ S’pose somethin’ happens 
win to this ole log and we hav’ to lay 

for five or six hours?” 

John Tyler struggled with himself 

r an instant. Then he walked over 
to where the girl sat and caught her hand. 
He spoke to the Italian workman by 
her side. 

“Tell her we will put a boat out for 

er sweetheart,” he said. 


Night came upon him, but John 
fyler’s watch stayed within his pocket. 
Sometimes they would hear the calls of 
the men in the small boat, and then they 
would send answering calls. The search 
held for some hours. 

Some time before midnight they 
brought the Italian master and his men 
aboard the Little Duke. Then the 
engine bells rang sharply, and the screws 
{ the tugs began churning once again. 
John was heavy for sleep and dozed 
stoutly in the captain’s chair. They 
were at the beginning of the end. The 
engines of the tugs throbbed throughout 
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the night and into the tardy coming of 
the dawn. He slept soundly—a tired 
mind and body were seeking their nat- 
ural rest. 

Streeter touched him upon the arm. 

“Look at that, Mr. Tyler,” he said. 

John looked. A tall lighthouse, rising 
almost from the sea itself, was gleam- 
ing in clear sunshine. Streeter let out 
a mighty yell and slapped John Tyler 
on the back. 

“Yell,” he said; “ that’s Boston light.” 


So they put the Valambria in dry 
dock just before the clock hands joined 
at their little zenith. John Tyler had 
won his gamble with Scott Parsons, and 
no one was more glad of that than the 
big railroad president himself. He saw 
to it that the ship was put in good shape 
for another quarter of a century. John 
Tyler made him see to it that Fenelon 
was to rank as owning captain. She was 
to go into “tramp” service, and Fene- 
lon came into the great opportunity of 
his life. 

So when the warm gay spring came 
again the big Valambria—cargo-carrier— 
sailed out again past the aged light- 
ship at the Hook. She was bound for 
New Zealand. There were but two pas- 
sengers aboard, and these two enough for 
Fenelon. The two were one, and theirs 
a wedding-trip more than half-way 
round this globe. 


Natalie stood beside John as they sailed 
down through the Narrows. He was tell- 
ing her of his plans for the future. 

“Seott Parsons wants me to go into 
the wrecking business. He says that 
there are a hundred wrecks up and down 
the coast that we will pull up with the 
air.” He was silent for a moment. “ It 
all seems so strange,” he said, slowly. 
“ How different it has come about—those 
long years since the pater left us! Do 
you know that he wanted me to be a 
professional man—a surgeon—and here 
IT am a wrecker! It’s a far call. It’s—” 

She silenced him with a little cry of 
pleasure. 

“ Ton’t you see, John dear,” she laugh- 
ed. “You are a surgeon, after all— 
you are the surgeon of the sea.” 








——— 
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The Death of Jean 


BY MARK TWAIN 


The death of Jean Clemens occurred early 
in the morning of December 24, 1909. Mr. 
Clemens was in great stress of mind when I 
first saw him, but a few hours later I found 
him writing steadily. 

“T am setting it down,” he said, “ every- 
thing. It is a relief to me to write it. It 
furnishes me an excuse for thinking.” At 
intervals during that day and the next I 
looked in, and usually found him writing. 
Then on the evening of the 26th, when he 
knew that Jean had been laid to rest in 
Elmira, he came to my room with the manu- 
script in his hand. 

“T have finished it,” he said; “read it. 
I can form no opinion of it myself. If you 
think it worthy, some day—at the proper 
time—it can end my autobiography. It is 
the final chapter.” 

Four months later—almost to the day— 
(April 21st) he was with Jean. It would 
seem, now, that the world may, with pro- 
priety, read these closing words. 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


Srormrietp, Curistmas Eve, 17 A. M., 1909. 


EAN is dead! 
Has any one ever tried to put upon 


e” paper all the little happenings con- 
nected with a dear one—happenings of 
the twenty-four hours preceding the 
sudden and unexpected death of that 
dear one? Would a book contain them? 
would two books contain them? I 
think not. They pour into the mind in 
a flood. They are little things that have 
been always happening every day, and 
were always so unimportant and easily 
forgettable before—but now! Now, how 
different! how precious they are, how 
dear, how unforgettable, how pathetic, 
how sacred, how clothed with dignity! 
Last night Jean, all flushed with 
splendid health, and I the same, from 
the wholesome effects of my Bermuda 
holiday, strolled hand in hand from the 
dinner table and sat down in the library 
and chatted, and planned, and discussed, 
cheerily and happily (and how unsuspect- 
ingly!) until nine—which is late for us 


—then went up-stairs, Jean’s friend 
German dog following. At my door Jea 
said, “I can’t kiss you good night, { 
ther: I have a cold, and you could cate! 
it.” I bent and kissed her hand. S|! 
was moved—I saw it in her eyes—ar 
she impulsively kissed my hand in 
turn. Then with the usual gay “Sk 
well, dear!” from both, we parted. 

At half past seven this morning 
woke, and heard voices outside my door 
I said to myself, “Jean is starting 7 
her usual horseback flight to the station 
for the mail.” Then Katy* entered, 
stood quaking and gasping at my bed 
side a moment, then found her tongu: : 

“ Miss Jean is dead!” % 

Possibly I know now what the s 
dier feels when a bullet crashes throug 
his heart. 

In her bath-room there she lay, t 
fair young creature, stretched upon tlh: 
floor and covered with a sheet. And 
looking so placid, so natural, and as 
asleep. We knew what had happened 
She was an epileptic: she had been seize:! 
with a convulsion and heart failure i: 
her bath. The doctor had to come se 
eral miles. His efforts, like our previou 
ones, failed to bring her back to life. 

It is noon, now. How lovable sh 
looks, how sweet and how tranquil! It 
is a noble face, and full of dignity; and 
that was a good heart that lies ther 
so still. 

In England, thirteen years ago, m) 
wife and I were stabbed to the heart 
with a cablegram which said, “ Susy was 
mercifully released to-day.” I had to 
send a like shock to Clara, in Berlin. 
this morning. With the peremptory 
addition, “You must not come home.” 
Clara and her husband sailed from her 
on the 11th of this month. How will 
Clara bear it? Jean, from her babyhood. 
was a worshipper of Clara. 


* Katy Leary, who had been in the service 
of the Clemens family for twenty-nine years 
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Four days ago I came back from a 
month’s holiday in Bermuda in perfect- 
ed health; but by some accident the 
reporters failed to perceive this. Day 
before yesterday, letters and telegrams 
began to arrive from friends and stran- 
gers which indicated that I was supposed 

be dangerously ill. Yesterday Jean 
begged me to explain my case through 
the Associated Press. I said it was not 
important enough; but she was dis- 
tressed and said I must think of Clara. 
Clara would see the report in the Ger- 
man papers, and as she had been nursing 
her husband day and night for four 
months* and was worn out and feeble, the 
shock might be disastrous. There was 
reason in that; so I sent a humorous para- 
graph by telephone to the Associated 
Press denying the “charge” that I was 
“dying,” and saying “I would not do 
such a thing at my time of life.” 

Jean was a little troubled, and did not 
like to see me treat the matter so lightly; 
but I said it was best to treat it so, 
for there was nothing serious about it. 
This morning I sent the sorrowful facts 
of this day’s irremediable disaster to the 
Associated Press. Will both appear in 
this evening’s papers /—the one so blithe, 
the other so tragic. 


I lost Susy thirteen years ago; I lost 
her mother—her incomparable mother! 
—five and a half years ago; Clara has 
gone away to live in Europe; and now 
I have lost Jean. How poor I am, who 
was once so rich! Seven months ago 
Mr. Rogers died—one of the best friends 
I ever had, and the nearest perfect, as 
man and gentleman, I have yet met 
among my race; within the last six 
weeks Gilder has passed away, and Laf- 
fan—old, old friends of mine. Jean lies 
yonder, I sit here; we are strangers un- 
der our own roof; we kissed hands good- 
by at this door last night—and it was 
forever, we never suspecting it. She 
lies there, and T sit here—writing, busy- 
ing myself, to keep my heart from break- 
ing. How dazzlingly the sunshine is 
flooding the hills around! It is like 
a mockery. 

Seventy-four years old, twenty-four 
days ago. Seventy-four years old yes- 


* Mr. Gabrilowitsch had been operated on 
for appendicitis. 
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terday. Who can estimate my age 
to-day ? 

I have looked upon her again. 1 won- 
der I can bear it. She looks just as her 
mother looked when she lay dead in that 
Florentine villa so long ago. The sweet 
placidity of death! it is more beautiful 
than sleep. 

I saw her mother buried. I said I 
would never endure that horror again; 
that I would never again look into the 
grave of any one dear to me. I have kept 
to that. They will take Jean from this 
house to-morrow, and bear her to Elmira, 
New York, where lie those of us that 
have been released, but I shall not follow. 

Jean was on the dock when the ship 
came in, only four days ago. She was 
at the door, beaming a welcome, when I 
reached this house the next evening. 
We played cards, and she tried to teach 
me a new game called “ Mark Twain.” 
We sat chatting cheerily in the library 
last night, and she wouldn’t let me look 
into the loggia, where she was making 
Christmas preparations. She said she 
would finish them in the morning, and 
then her little French friend would ar- 
rive from New York—the surprise would 
follow; the surprise she had been work- 
ing over for days. While she was out 
for a moment I disloyally stole a look. 
The loggia floor was clothed with rugs 
and furnished with chairs and sofas; 
and the uncompleted surprise was there: 
in the form of a Christmas tree that was 
drenched with silver film in a most 
wonderful way; and on a table was a 
prodigal profusion of bright things which 
she was going to hang upon it to-day. 
What desecrating hand will ever banish 
that eloquent unfinished surprise from 
that place? Not mine, surely. All these 
little matters have happened in the last 
four days. “ Little.” Yes—then. But 
not now. Nothing she said or thought 
or did is little now. And all the lavish 
humor!—what is become of it? It is 
pathos, now. Pathos, and the thought 
of it brings tears. 

All these little things happened such 
a few hours ago—and now she lies yon- 
der. Lies yonder, and cares for nothing 
any more. Strange—marvellous—incred- 
ible! I have had this experience before; 
but it would still be incredible if I had 
had it a thousand times. 
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“ Miss Jean is dead!” 
That is what Katy said. When I 
heard the door open behind the bed’s 
head without a preliminary knock, I sup- 
posed it was Jean coming to kiss me good 
morning, she being the only person who 
was used to entering without formalities. 

And so— 

I have been to Jean’s parlor. Such 
a turmoil of Christmas presents for 
servants and friends! They are every- 
where; tables, chairs, sofas, the floor— 
everything is occupied, and over-occupied. 
It is many and many a year since I have 
seen the like. In that ancient day Mrs. 
Clemens and I used to slip softly into 
the nursery at midnight on Christmas 
Eve and look the array of presents over. 
The children were little then. And now 
here is Jean’s parlor looking just as that 
nursery used to look. The presents are 
not labelled—the hands are forever idle 
that would have labelled them to-day. 
Jean’s mother always worked herself 
down with her Christmas preparations. 
Jean did the same yesterday and the 
preceding days, and the fatigue has cost 
her her life. The fatigue caused the 
convulsion that attacked her this morn- 
ing. She had had no attack for months. 


Jean was so full of life and energy 
that she was constantly in danger of 
overtaxing her strength. Every morn- 
ing she was in the saddle by half past 
seven, and off to the station for her mail. 
She examined the letters and I dis- 
tributed them: some to her, some to 
Mr. Paine, the others to the stenographer 
and myself. She despatched her share 
and then mounted her horse again and 
went around superintending her farm 
and her poultry the rest of the day. 
Sometimes she played billiards with me 
after dinner, but she was usually too 
tired to play, and went early to bed. 

Yesterday afternoon I told her about 
some plans I had been devising while 
absent in Bermuda, to lighten her bur- 
dens. We would get a housekeeper; also 
we would put her share of the secretary- 
work into Mr. Paine’s hands. 

No—she wasn’t willing. She had been 
making plans herself. The matter ended 
in a compromise. I submitted. I al- 
ways did. She wouldn’t audit the bills 
and let Paine fill out the checks—she 





would continue to attend to that herse|; 
Also, she would continue to be hous 
keeper, and let Katy assist. Also, sh 
would continue to answer the letters o/ 
personal friends for me Such was th 
compremise. Both ot us called it by tha: 
name, though I was not able to see wher 
any formidable change had been made. 

However, Jean was pleased, and that 
was sufficient for me. She was proud 
of being my secretary, and I was never 
able to persuade her to give up any part 
of her share in that unlovely work. 

In the talk last night I said I found 
everything going so smoothly that ji 
she were willing I would go back t 
Bermuda in February and get blessed]; 
out of the clash and turmoil again for 
another month. She was urgent that | 
should do it, and said that if I would 
put off the trip until March she would 
take Katy and go with me. We struc! 
hands upon that, and said it was settled 
I had a mind to write to Bermuda by to- 
morrow’s ship and secure a furnishe:| 
house and servants. I meant to writ 
the letter this morning. But it wil! 
never be written, now. 

For she lies yonder, and before her is 
another journey than that. 


Night is closing down; the rim of th: 
sun barely shows above the sky-line of 
the hills. 

I have been looking at that face agai: 
that was growing dearer and dearer to 
me every day. I was getting acquainted 
with Jean in these last nine months. 
She had been long an exile from home 
when she came to us three-quarters of a 
year ago. She had been shut up in 
sanitariums, many miles from us. How 
eloquently glad and grateful she was to 
cross her father’s threshold again! 

Would I bring her back to life if I 
could do it? I would not. If a word 
would do it, I would beg for strength to 
withhold the word. And I would have 
the strength; I am sure of it. In her 
loss I am almost bankrupt, and my life 
is a bitterness, but I am content: for she 
has been enriched with the most precious 
of all gifts—that gift which makes all 
other gifts mean and poor—death. | 
have never wanted any released friend 
of mine restored to life since I reached 
manhood. I felt in this way when Susy 
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nassed away; and later my wife, and 
later Mr. Rogers. When Clara met me 
at the station in New York and told me 
Mr. Rogers had died suddenly that morn- 
.e, my thought was, Oh, favorite of 
fortune—fortunate all his long and love- 

life—fortunate to his latest moment! 
[he reporters said there were tears of 
sorrow in my eyes. True—but they were 
for me, not for him. He had suffered 

loss. All the fortunes he had ever 
made before were poverty compared with 


this one. 


} 





Why did I build this house, two years 
ico? To shelter this vast emptiness? 
Ilow foolish I was! But I shall stay in 
it. The spirits of the dead hallow a 
house, for me. It was not so with other 
members of my family. Susy died in the 
house we built in Hartford. Mrs. 
Clemens would never enter it again. 
But it made the house dearer to me. I 
have entered it once since, when it was 
tenantless and silent and forlorn, but to 
me it was a holy place and beautiful. 
It seemed to me that the spirits of the 
dead were all about me, and would speak 
to me and weleome me if they could: 
Livy, and Susy, and George, and Henry 
Robinson, and Charles Dudley Warner. 
How good and kind they were, and how 
lovable their lives! In faney I could 
see them all again, I could eall the chil- 
dren back and hear them romp again 
with George—that peerless black ex- 
slave and children’s idol who came one 
lay—a flitting stranger—to wash win- 
dows, and stayed eighteen years. Until 
he died. Clara and Jean would never 
enter again the New York hotel which 
their mother had frequented in earlier 
days. They could not bear it. But I 
shall stay in this house. It is dearer to 
me to-night than ever it was before. 
Jean’s spirit will make it beautiful for 
me always. Her lonely and tragic death 
but I will not think of that now. 





Jean’s mother always devoted two or 
three weeks to Christmas shopping, and 
was always physically exhausted when 
Christmas Eve came. Jean was her very 
own child—she wore herself out present- 
hunting in New York these latter days. 
Paine has just found on her desk a long 
list of names—fifty, he thinks—people 
Vou. CXXIT.— No. 7288-—-27 
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to whom she sent presents last night. 
Apparently she forgot no one. And 
Katy found there a roll of bank-notes, 
for the servants. 

Her dog has been wandering about the 
grounds to-day, comradeless and forlorn. 
I have seen him from the windows. She 
got him from Germany. He has tall ears 
and looks exactly like a wolf. He was 
educated in Germany, and knows no lan- 
guage but the German. Jean gave him 
no orders save in that tongue. And so, 
when the burglar-alarm made a fierce 
clamor at midnight a fortnight ago, the 
butler, who is French and knows no Ger- 
man, tried in vain to interest the dog 
in the supposed burglar. Jean wrote me, 
to Bermuda, about the incident. It was 
the last letter I was ever to receive from 
her bright head and her competent hand. 
The dog will not be neglected. 


There was never a kinder heart than 
Jean’s. From her childhood up she al- 
ways spent the most of her allowance on 
charities of one kind and another. After 
she became secretary and had her income 
doubled she spent her money upon these 
things with a free hand. Mine too, I 
am glad and grateful to say. 

She was a loyal friend to all animals, 
and she loved them all, birds, beasts, and 
everything—even snakes—an inheritance 
from me. She knew all the birds: she 
was high up in that lore. She became a 
member of various humane societies when 
she was still a little girl—both here and 
abroad—and she remained an active mem- 
ber to the last. She founded two or three 
societies for the protection of animals, 
here and in Europe. 

She was an embarrassing secretary, 
for she fished my correspondence out of 
the waste-basket and answered the letters. 
She thought all letters deserved the 
courtesy of an answer. Her mother 
brought her up in that kindly error. 

She could write a good letter, and was 
swift with her pen. She had but an 
indifferent ear for music, but her tongue 
took to languages with an easy facility 
She never allowed her Italian, French, 
and German to-get rusty through neglect. 

The telegrams of sympathy are flowing 
in, from far and wide, now, just as they 
did in Italy five years and a half ago, 
when this child’s mother laid down her 
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blameless life. They cannot heal the 
hurt, but they take away some of the 
pain. When Jean and I kissed hands 
and parted at my door last, how little did 
we imagine that in twenty-two hours 
the ‘telegraph would be bringing words 
like these: 


“From the bottom of our hearts we 
send our sympathy, dearest of friends.” 


For many and many a day to come, 
wherever I go in this house, remem- 
brancers of Jean will mutely speak to 
me of her. Who can count the number 
of them? 

She was in exile two years with the 
hope of healing her malady—epilepsy. 
There are no words to express how grate- 
ful I am that she did not meet her fate 
in the hands of strangers, but in the 
loving shelter of her own home. 


“ Miss Jean is dead!” 

It is true. Jean is dead. 

A month ago I was writing bubbling 
and hilarious articles for magazines yet 
to appear, and now I am writing—this. 


Christmas Day. Noon.—Last night I 
went to Jean’s room at intervals, and 
turned back the sheet and looked at the 
peaceful face, and kissed the cold brow, 
and remembered that heart - breaking 
night in Florence so long ago, in that 
cavernous and silent vast villa, when I 
crept down-stairs so many times, and 
turned back a sheet and looked at a 
face just like this one—Jean’s mother’s 
face—and kissed a brow that was just 
like this one. And last night I saw 
again what I had seen then—that strange 
and lovely miracle—the sweet soft con- 
tours of early maidenhood restored by 
the gracious hand of death! When 
Jean’s mother lay dead, all trace of care, 
and trouble, and suffering, and the cor- 
roding years had vanished out of the face, 
and I was looking again upon it as I 
had known and worshipped it in its 
young bloom and beauty a whole genera- 
tion before. 

About three in the morning, while 
wandering about the house in the deep 
silences, as one does in times like these, 
when there is a dumb sense that some- 
thing has been lost that will never be 
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found again, yet must be sought, if on 
for the employment the useless seekin; 
gives, I came upon Jean’s dog in the ha! 
down-stairs, and noted that he did not 
spring to greet me, according to his hos 
pitable habit, but came slow and sorrow 
fully; also I remembered that he had 
not visited Jean’s apartment since th y 
tragedy. Poor fellow, did he know? | 
think so. Always when Jean was abroa: 
in the open he was with her; always wh: 
she was in the house he was with her i 
in the night as well as in the day. He: 
parlor was his bedroom. Whenever | 
happened upon him on the ground floo: 
he always followed me about, and whe 
I went up-stairs he went too—in 
tumultuous gallop. But now it was dif 
ferent: after patting him a little I wen: 
to the library—he remained behind 
when I went up-stairs he did not follo\ 
me, save with his wistful eyes. He has - 
wonderful eyes—big, and kind, and elo A 
quent. He can talk with them. He is 
a beautiful creature, and is of the breed 
of the New York police-dogs. I do not 
like dogs, because thev bark when ther 
is no oceasion for it; but I have liked 
this one from the beginning, because lh 
belonged to Jean, and because he never 
barks except when there is occasion 
which is not oftener than twice a week. 
In my wanderings I visited Jean’s 
parlor. On a shelf I found a pile of my 
books, and I knew what it meant. She 


was waiting for me to come home from 4 
Bermuda and autograph them, then she Ps 
would send them away. If I only knew a 
whom she intended them for! But | Ss 


shall never know. I will keep them. 
Her hand has touched them—it is an 
accolade—they are noble, now. 

And in a closet she had hidden a sur- 
prise for me—a thing I have often wished 
I owned: a noble big globe. I couldn’t 
see it for the tears. She will never know z 
the pride I take in it, and the pleasure. 4 
To-day the mails are full of loving re- 
membrances for her: full of those old, 
old kind words she loved so well, “ Merry 
Christmas to Jean!” If she could only 
have lived one day longer! 

At last she ran out of money, and 
would not use mine. So she sent to 
one of those New York homes for poor 
girls all the clothes she could spare—and 
more, most likely. 
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Christmas Night.—This afternoon they 
took her away from her room. As soon 
as I might, I went down to the library, 
and there she lay, in her coffin, dressed 
in exactly the same clothes she wore 
when she stood at the other end of the 
came room on the 6th of October last, 

Clara’s chief bridesmaid. Her face 
as radiant with happy excitement then ; 
‘t was the same face now, with the dig- 
nity of death and the peace of God 
pon it. 

They told me the first mourner to come 
was the dog. He came uninvited, and 
stood up on his hind legs and rested his 

‘re paws upon the trestle, and took a 
last long look at the face that was so 
dear to him, then went his way as silent- 
lv as he had come. He knows. 

At mid-afternoon it began to snow. 
[he pity of it—that Jean could not see 
t! She so loved the snow. 

The snow continued to fall. At six 
o'clock the hearse drew up to the door 

bear away its pathetic burden. As 
they lifted the easket, Paine began play- 
ng on the orchestrelle Schubert’s Jm- 
promptu, which was Jean’s favorite. 
Then he played the Intermezzo; that was 
for Susy; then he played the Largo; 
that was for their mother. He did this 
ut my request. Elsewhere in this Auto- 
biography I have told how the Inter- 
mezzo and the Largo came to be asso- 
ciated in my heart with Susy and Livy 
in their last hours in this life. 

From my windows I saw the hearse 
and the carriages wind along the road 
and gradually grow vague and spectral 
in the falling snow, and presently dis- 
appear. Jean was gone out of my life, 
and would not come back any more. 
Jervis, the cousin she had played with 
when they were babies together—he and 
her beloved old Katy—were conducting 
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her to her distant childhood home, where 
she will lie by her mother’s side once 
more, in the company of Susy and 
Langdon. 


December 26th.—The dog came to see 
me at eight o’clock this morning. He 
was very affectionate, poor orphan! My 
room will be his quarters hereafter. 

The storm raged all night. It has 
raged all the morning. The snow drives 
across the landscape in vast clouds, su- 
perb, sublime—and Jean not here to see. 


2.30 p.m.—lIt is the time appointed. 
The funeral has begun. Four hundred 
miles away, but I can see it all, just as 
if I were there. The scene is the library, 
in the Langdon homestead. Jean’s cof- 
fin stands where her mother and I stood, 
forty years ago, and were married; and 
where Susy’s coffin stood thirteen years 
ago; where her mother’s stood, five years 
and a half ago; and where mine will 
stand, after a little time. 


Five o’clock.—It is all over. 


When Clara went away two weeks ago 
to live in Europe, it was hard, but I could 
bear it, for I had Jean left. I said we 
would be a family. We said we would 
be close comrades and happy—just we 
two. That fair dream was in my mind 
when Jean met me at the steamer last 
Monday; it was in my mind when she 
received me at the door last Tuesday 
evening. We were together; we were 
a family! the dream had come true— 
oh, preciously true, contentedly true, 
satisfyingly true! and remained true two 
whole days. 

And now? Now Jean is in her grave! 

In the grave—if I can believe it. God 
rest her sweet spirit! 
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House of the Five Sisters 


BY MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


HEN the surrey stopped at last, 
\W Mrs. Renwick was so exhausted 
by the long drive over bad 

roads that she could hardly walk up the 
long flight of steps. At the top stood 
five shadowy figures, women’s figures. 
They were so curiously alike that they 
seemed, in the half-light, an architectural 
feature designed by the builder of the 
old Colonial house, rather than beings 
of flesh and blood. The spell of silence 
and of motionlessness was broken as the 
tallest of them peered over the side of 
the piazza and called out in shrill, harsh 
tones of alarm: 

“Father! Father!” 

There was no answer. Then she came 
forward to greet us. I spoke first: 

“Doctor Dietrich wrote, I believe, to 
make arrangements for us? You are 
the Miss Tayloe of whom Mr. James 
told him ?”’ 

There was a pause before she answered: 

“T don’t know whether I am the Miss 
Tayloe of whom Mr. James wrote. But 
T am Miss Tayloe—” There was a 
furtive rustle among the four indefinite 
figures which told that the dry neutrality 
of her tone masked some telling shot. 
At least that was the way it impressed me. 
And I began to get curious right away. 

With a perfunctory sort of courtesy 
Miss Tayloe did all the usual things. 
We were ushered into the drawing-room, 
where the group resolved itgelf into five 
dark, tall, slender, high-nosed women, 
who, to us in the lamplight and dazed as 
we were by the newness of things, seemed 
almost exact duplicates of one another. 
They gathered around with an embar- 
rassed, constrained hospitality. One took 
our bags, two others hovered around 
with tentative offers of assistance in 
taking off veils and hats, Miss Tayloe 
went out of the room to prepare for us 
a late supper. 

The room we were in was high and 
dignified. In the gleam of the lamp- 


light, which made a dull glow of rich 
old picture-frames and hinted at the 
satiny, wine-colored sheen of fine ma- 
hogany, it was almost magnificent. 
The family portraits on the walls re- 
flected bewilderingly the type of the five 
sisters; the formal panelling of the an- 
cient wall-paper had an impressiveness of 
its own. We were just helping Mrs. 
Renwick up-stairs when a tall old gen- 
tleman appeared, hurrying ostentatiously 
with conciliatory glances at Miss Tayloe, 
who appeared, tray in hands, from a door 
farther down the hall. 

“Just went out into the garden a few 
minutes ago,” he murmured, vaguely, 
nervously rubbing his long, thin old hands 
together. Then he drew himself up 
pompously. “A new specimen of Ery- 
thronium I noticed—I have read in— 
somewhere—that it has rare properties 
—of special efficacy in intestinal trou- 
bles—intestinal,” he repeated, his eyes 
seeking his daughter’s face anxiously. 
“T had no idea of staying out so late.” 

The sharp anxiety on the face of Miss 
Tayloe had given place to a rare and 
tender sweetness. 

“Tf only the night air hasn’t hurt you,” 
she said. “TI hope you are not too tired, 
Father— You know you have grave 
responsibilities. And this is Mrs. Ren- 
wick, and this is Miss Alyson, the 
nurse, our—guests.” She hesitated un- 
comfortably before she settled on the 
word. Then she shut her thin lips to- 
gether and said no more. 

“Any friend of my daughters—any 
friend—will be—” the old gentleman 
began, but drifted into silence, leaving 
the sentence unfinished save for the 
courtly and beautiful and vacant smile 
on his lips. 

Mr. Tayloe must have been very old, 
although he was still erect, and his high- 
nosed, thin-featured face was not much 
wrinkled. It was in the pathetic panics 
that put to rout the remnants of what 
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THE HOUSE OF 


had evidently once been his usual air of 


assured authority that his age was 
evident—in that and in sudden lapses 

f thought, heralded by his furtive air 
f concealment. 

| suppose I made the first mistake in 

lowing the old gentleman to be called 

that night. But Mrs. Renwick was 
hvsterical—the result of the long journey 
and the gloom that hung around the 
barren corridors and _ half- 
furnished rooms of the place she had 
been sent to in order to complete her 
convalescence. 

“It’s just the place for her,” Doctor 
Dietrich had said. “ High, fine air, pure 
water, and if we can get the Tayloes 
to take her in, she will be made. There 
s a physician there, a fine gentleman of 
the old school, and five charming daugh- 
I think James said there were five; 

it’s only one of them that is 
charming—to cheer her up when she gets 
morbid and depressed. After such a 
nervous breakdown as she has had, the 
main thing, of course, is to keep her 
in a cheerful and hopeful state of mind. 
So don’t hesitate to call in Doctor Tay- 
loe whenever she needs to be braced up 
a little.” 

Now, however, 


mmense, 


ters 


maybe 


the five stern-looking 
sisters seemed to inspire her with posi- 
tive terror, particularly Miss Tayloe. 
But when Miss Tayloe suggested having 
her father come in to prescribe for the 
patient, she quite cheered up. 

“ At least,” she said to me privately, 

he is a man, and his hair is white now 

even if it probably once was black 
like theirs.” Mrs. Renwick was a dear, 
appealing, inconsequential little thing, 
whose long illness had made her more de- 
pendent and child-like. “And he looks 
as if he were scared too,” she added. 
Which motive seemed to appeal to her, 
but was not, when you think of it, the 
best endorsement for a physician. 

I ought to have acted on my first 
intuition that Doctor Tayloe was not to 
be trusted. But it’s pretty hard to have 
the whole burden of responsibility of 
such a ease, alone and away from all 
the patient’s friends. Then, too, I had- 
n’t realized what a lot of harm a gen- 
tle and benignant-looking old gentleman 
could do. 


THE 


For when he came to the bedside of 
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Mrs. Kenwick, shaking and helpless as 
she was in a nervous attack, all traces of 
benignancy and gentleness had fled. Not 
even Miss Tayloe, who thought it neces- 
sary to accompany him, could have looked 
more gloomy and terrifying. An awful 
solemnity engulfed him. 

He first put to Mrs. Renwick endless 
questions, some of them of an amazing 
irrelevancy. Following this, he began an 
exhaustive examination. I tried to cut 
it short by telling him that Doctor Diet- 
rich had diagnosed the case as nervous 
exhaustion following a long - continued 
strain; and I suggested that, in the pa- 
tient’s weak condition, we had found it 
advisable not to alarm her by 
discussion of her case than was 
lutely necessary. Majestically he waved 
me aside and went on with his tapping 
and sounding. He lifted up her eyelid 
and knit his brows over a scrutiny of the 
iris; he peered anxiously into her throat; 
he listened tensely to her breathing; he 
prodded and poked her from head to foot. 
But he was in his glory only when, with 
ceremony, he produced a_ stethescope. 
Having adjusted it, he listened to the 
action of her heart, shaking his head 
forebodingly. All this time Mrs. Ren- 
wick, her eyes shrinkingly on the doctor 
or beseechingly on me, was in a pitiable 


more 


abso- 


state. I attempted to interfere. 

“Since the examination is over, 
Doctor—” 

“The examination is not over. There 


are some complex symptoms here that 
I don’t like—I don’t like.’ was the only 
reply I won. And he went on, prodding 
and tapping for a space longer. 

Finally he delivered himself 
opinion. 

“T find here,” he said, tragically, “an 
alarming condition, a truly alarming 
condition. ‘The heart action is unsatis- 
factory, most unsatisfactory. But the 
primary disease is intestinal. How my 
brother practitioners can have  over- 
looked this I can’t imagine. Your 
trouble, madam, is senile gangrene of 
the intestines!” 

The effect of this announcement can 
hardly be imagined. Even Miss Tayloe 
gasped, and her fixed expression of 
adoration wavered with a passing doubt. 
I was too thunderstruck to speak. And 
then, what could I have said? Even if 
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the thing was monstrous, Doctor Tayloe 
was a regular practitioner whose standing 
had not been questioned, as far as I knew. 
From any standpoint it was impossible 
for a nurse to contradict him. But no 
such etiquette constrained Mrs. Renwick. 

“* Senile’! she gasped. Evidently the 
dread word “ gangrene ” was of secondary 
importance in her mind. “ Why, that’s 
what ails people when they’re old. And 
I’m not old at all—even if I have a 
grown daughter. I married when I was 
absurdly young—not out of the school- 
room. ‘Senile’! And every one says 
I don’t look a day older than I did then!” 
She sat up in bed, her indignation giving 
her strength. 

The old gentleman bent down and fixed 
his terrifying gaze upon her. 

“Be careful!” he said, his hand on 
her pulse. “ Your heart is affected! It 
won’t stand the strain of sudden motion! 
There-e-e !”—lowering her carefully back 
among her pillows. “ With complete rest 
for some hours I think you may repair 
the damage. I wonder how you have 
lived with that heart! No, no, don’t 
speak— It isn’t safe, it really isn’t.” 
And while poor Mrs. Renwick shivered 
on the bed, frightened almost into col- 
lapse, Doctor Tayloe turned benignly to 
me. “IT will bring down some medicine, 
something entirely new, a discovery of 
my own, a tincture of Erythronium, 
which I am about to put on the mar- 
ket. It will be a specific in all intes- 
tinal disorders—” 

“But, Doctor Tayloe—” I had begun, 
when I hesitated. I knew I had no right 
to speak at all, and, moreover, that it 
was probably useless to attempt to in- 
fluence the poor old gentleman. Instead 
I pressed Mrs. Renwick’s hand encour- 
agingly, and smiled at her, shaking my 
head reassuringly when the doctor could- 
n’t see me. “Isn’t senile gangrene rather 
a rare disease?” I queried, cautiously. 

“Yes, it is rare.” He turned his face 
to me, beaming in child-like delight. “I 
have just been reading about it to-day. 
And the causes of it are—the causes—” 
A sudden blank expression passed over 
his face—then timid fear possessed it. 
He gave a furtive glance at his tall, dark 
daughter, and then straightened himself 
to rally his forces. -“ We must pay great 
attention to the diet—great attention!” 


He proclaimed pompously. “ And that 
again will be an idea of my own. W, 
will give her nothing but fruit; forty 
nately this is just the locality to get al 
kinds of fruit in their perfection. Tl. 
berries are gone. But plums, peache- 
apples, melons—oh, there will be no lack 
of variety.” 

I protested—I couldn’t help it. 

“ But Doctor Dietrich sent Mrs. Ren- 
wick here under my care and with ful! 
directions. He wanted her to have 
generally building-up diet, with plenty o! 
milk and eggs and chicken and beef. He 
cautioned me to use fruit only sparing]; 
Ife was anxious to avoid the accumula 
tion of gas that the fruit would generate 
You know the strain of any severe pain 
on the heart—” I stopped, for-a look of 
childish obstinacy had come over his fac: 

“You are, I believe, the nurse, not th: 
physician !” he retorted, crushingly. 

I turned to Miss Tayloe in protest 
But she shut her thin lips in fierce 
loyalty. “I will see that she gets th 
proper diet, Father,” she said. 

It was absurd, I know, but I had a 
queer feeling that it was useless to oppose 
her, that my poor patient and myself 
were as much in her power as if we were 
immured in a donjon-keep by a grim 
chatelaine of feudal romance. 

With his victory Doctor Tayloe lapsed 
into his gentle other self. He talked 
benignantly with Mrs. Renwick, bowed 
chivalrously when he started to leav: 
the room, and, at the door, turned around 
to bestow on us both his courteous and 
beautiful and vacant smile. 

As soon as the door closed behind 
Miss Tayloe— 

“ Senile!” said Mrs. Renwick, with 
even more contempt than indignation in 
her tone. 

After that she had an attack of hyster- 
ies that left her pitifully weak. The 
gray light of dawn crept in before she 
got to sleep. 


In two days several things had hap- 
pened. 

T had learned to distinguish each of the 
five sisters. I had learned their names: 
Melpomene, Polyhymnia, Terpsichore, 
Calliope, and Euterpe—so called in com- 
pliment for their father’s classic en- 
thusiasms of fully sixty years before. I 
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had appealed to them, en masse, dramat- 
ically and emotionally, and had been 
rebuffed. I had learned that nobody in 
the village would help me when the edict 
had gone forth from the House, as the 
big dwelling on the hill was called. The 
people that lived in the little houses that 
lined the roads were for the most part 
drab-haired, heavy-featured Pennsylvania 
Duteh, who worked the mines of which 
Mr. James was the manager. I had 
managed to smuggle an egg from my own 
breakfast in to Mrs. Renwick once. But 
Melpomene had an unpleasant way of 
appearing silently and forbiddingly at 
doorways when one least expected her. 
She so terrorized Mrs. Renwick that, on 
the oceasion of the egg, I had difficulty 
in keeping her from trying to thrust its 
poached iniquity under the bedclothes 
when Melpomene’s head appeared. 

The result of all this agitation was as 
bad as it well could be. And the fruit 
diet brought on an attack of indigestion. 
After an anxious night, when Doctor 
Tayloe had done nothing more than ap- 
pear and shake his head forebodingly 
and mutter prophecies about her heart, 
I began to be really desperate. I wrote 
to Doctor Dietrich, but it would be im- 
possible to get an answer before five 
days. <As it turned out, I didn’t hear 
then—he had been called away from 
home. And in the two days Mrs. Ren- 
wick had lost all she had gained during 
the past month. She was again in the 
state of nervous exhaustion that I had 
found her in at the end of her only daugh- 
ter’s long illness. 

On the third morning I watched Mel- 
pomene go down the long flight of steps 
to the surrey with a market basket on 
her arm. Then I descended to find the 
other sisters. 

They were, all four, at work in the big 
kitchen. As I said, I had learned them 
apart. And yet, when I saw them to- 
gether, black hair of one woman in- 
tensifying the dark hues of another. 
swarthy skin making the olive cheek next 
it more dark, high nose accentuating the 
fiereeness of the neighbor’s aquiline pro- 
file, I was oppressed by the inexorableness 
of the family type that had come down, 
through centuries of dead ancestors, to 
daunt and perplex me now. 





Polyhymnia, glue-pot on the table beside 
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her, bent her thin, high-nosed face anx- 
iously over the back of an old ladder- 
back chair. It was the day, I afterward 
learned, on which she made her rounds 
ministering to the decrepitude of the old 
mahogany furniture, which would have 
fallen into ruin had it not been for this 
high priestess to the family pride. The 
face she raised in response to my en- 
trance had been drained of every char- 
acteristic except pride—mere stupid, un- 
founded, fanatical family pride. Her 
color was less swarthy than her sisters’, 
her eyes a paler brown. But the nose 
was higher than any nose I have ever 
seen, and the glance that shot out at me 
over the bridge of it was glacial. 

Calliope, eake-spoon in hand, had come 
to the window to follow with her eyes 
the course of a horse and buggy down 
the road. 

“That’s the third time the Dawson 
girl has been driving this week,” she was 
saving. “And with a _ different boy 
every time.” Calliope had a quick glance 
of alert curiosity which was not at all 
unpleasant. As she glanced at me it 
was quite evident that she was taking 
notes of every detail of my appearance. 

“What hat is she wearing?” asked 
Terpsichore. It had taken me a long 
time to realize that that was what her 
name really was, and that no one in the 
family was ever allowed to be nicknamed. 

“What difference can it possibly make 
to you?” Polyhymnia put in, impatiently. 
‘You ean’t expect plain people to have 
any sense of what is fitting.” 

“But ‘plain people’ sometimes have 
a sense of what is becoming!” Terpsi- 
chore’s tone was distinctly discontented, 
and I looked at her with a realization 
that she was an individuality. “ They 
actually go to the city and see the 
styles in the shop-windows and in the 
magazines and on people!” I decided, on 
closer scrutiny, that Terpsichore was 
probably only in the twenties and wasn’t 
bad-looking at all. She had a good deal 
of color, and there was an unquiet sparkle 
somewhere in her black eyes that Tay- 
loesville had certainly done nothing 
either to create or to quench. And while 
the dress of the other sisters was of a 
self-effacing plainness, Terpsichore had 
ised a bit of finery here and there, with 
a certain sense of the effective. 
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All this made me feel as if they were 
more human than I had thought, and so 
I began my plea for Mrs. Renwick. With 
the first words each woman stiffened and 
stood on guard. “I am really afraid 
for Mrs. Renwick,” I went on. “She is 
losing ground every day—” 

Polyhymnia opened her thin lips to say: 

“Our father, Melpomene says, has 
prescribed a course of medicine and 
of diet.” 

“But her own doctor sent her here 
with entirely different instructions. And 
I won’t answer for the consequences. All 
I want is for you to let me have some 
milk and eggs and things like that— 
something to keep her alive. If you don’t 
want to furnish them, just give the peo- 
ple around here instructions that they 
are to sell me what I want.” 

There was a smile of cool satisfaction 
on her lips. 

“Tf my father and Melpomene have 
told them not to, you will find that 
they will not do anything to displease 
the House.” 

“Tn that case it’s quite possible that 
Mrs. Renwick may die here—” 

She grew a little paler, but she spoke 
with decision: 

“T promised Melpomene.” 

I looked in turn at each of the others. 

“T promised Melpomene,” came from 
each—determined, troubled, or faltering, 
but alike inflexible. 

I turned at the door. 

“Mrs. Renwick has been through a 
great deal,” I said. “If you only knew—” 

I caught a soft gleam from the dark 
eves of Euterpe, the youngest of the 
sisters. Bent over the sink—the Tayloes 
kept no maid—she had taken no part in 
the conversation. But now I saw that 
the flush of suppressed emotion was on 
her face, and that her eyes were moist. 
And she was young and pretty. She 
had, of course, the features that marked 
the family. But with her the nose was 
delicately hooked like that of some high- 
born Spanish sefiorita, and the eyes were 
soft and bright. And when she smiled 
T saw that the young blood made a scarlet 
flower of her curving lips. 

So it was easy to appeal straight to 
her, just as I would have done with any 
of the girls in my class at Densmore. 

The tears came into her eyes. 


“Tm so sorry,” she said. “I wish 
could do what you ask. But I promise: 
Melpomene—I1— don’t know anything 
about it. Melpomene said Father didn’t 
want her to have anything but fruit. 
And Melpomene brought us all up. | 
have te mind Melpomene.” 

I turned away. 

“Then Dll have to try to find M: 
James,” I said, more to my own troubled 
self than to her. 

At the name fear and joy together 
ran a race to her eyes. 

“Mr. James ”—her -breath came {flut- 
tering over his wonderful name, and he: 
little trembling hands instinctively flew 
to make a shield over her heart—* per 
haps Mr. James would help you. HH: 
would if he thought it was right 
Mr. James is so strong, so inflexibl: 
—Mr. James—!” 

“Euterpe,” came Polyhymnia’s dr: 
tones, “ you have spoken that man’s nam: 
three times in the last sentence!” 

“T never promised Melpomene that!” 
Euterpe wheeled to face her sister, and 
the slender figure straightened to its full 
height as if some spring had been r 
leased. “She just said we were not to 
speak his name, and I didn’t say any 
thing. I think Mr. James was just 
doing what he thought was right. H: 
always does.” Her mood _ changed 
rather forlornly. “He is very angry 
with us—with all of us. So he never 
comes here any more. But I think he 
was right. He is—very determined, you 
know, vou feel that, and yet his manner 
is very gentle. It’s like”—her breath 
came fast and her eyes opened to their 
full extent, starry and wonderful at the 
daring of her fancy—“ it’s like the hand 
of iron in the glove of velvet that you 
read about!” And the dewy freshness 
of her spirit made us all thrill as though 
she were the first woman who had ever 
poured her love-subjection into the time- 
worn mould of that thought! 





IT found the office of the Tayloesville 
Mining Company without much diffi- 
culty. Mr. James did not seem a for- 
midable person. He was young and 
good-looking, and had an engaging little 
trick of ducking his head and looking 
up at you out of clear gray eyes that 
made one disposed to conversation. 
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Ah [here is no doubt about it, it is mo- him a cheerful sort of kinship with all 
a notonous to be with nothing but women the nice every-day things. “I'm ter 
List ; i, ell ] "4 
" 4 | the time. And somehow there seemed ribly aig Melpon:-ene. > wee she 
' ¢ e more of them at the Tayloes’ than who first taught me to shiver. He 
idn i ere really were. I felt exhilarated just laughed at me in a barefaced pantomime 
‘= vet a whiff of the cigar he threw into of terror. 
: ash-tray on my approach. “But it was because you raved so 
So it seemed to me that if I just told about the place and the Tayloes that 
about my difficulty it would be re- Doctor Dietrich sent us up here!” 
M ‘ moved. As soon as I had mentioned “Did I really?” It was evident that 
ble Tavloes’ name it was evident that he he was quite honest in his surprise. “I 
- keenly interested. When I had didn’t know I had said anything much. 
th shed es story- | suppose | happened to run across Diet 
‘You know, of course, that I’m not rich soon after I had started in here. 
flut- med there now,” he said. They were rather nice to me when I first 
he ‘T noticed there was something wrong came. You see, there really wasn’t any 
fle en your name was mentioned.” one else of their kind up here. Why, 
_ ‘Who spoke of me?” he asked, quickly. Miss Euterpe told me He paused to 
He ‘1 believe it was Miss Euterpe.” tuck a bundle of letters into a pigeon 
ht- Mr. James unserewed and screwed on hole of his desk, and then failed to go 
xib the top of his fountain-pen. He on with his sentence. “Why don’t you 
| it three times. And it required care- call on Dietrich to come up here and 
di oneentration of attention. get you out of the mess? My brother 
_— “TIL tell you what made the trouble,” says they used to put him up to face 
2 said at length. And when he raised Trexy Perhaps he could manage Mel 
a ’ s eyes a twinkle had come into them. pomene!” He actually chuckled. And 
— ‘You see, I am trying to work out a_ I began to lose patience. 
ful sition of my own hei The father “Possibly you don’t realize what it 
- 1 friend of mine owns the property, means to a busy physician to leave his 
ut ind they have turned it over to me to practice for even a day. And I’ve writ- 
md the effect of some sort of a human _ ten to him and he hasn’t answered. But 
_ ty nagement of these Dutch people and you might help us out with perfect ease. 
He luns and Slavs. We have a profit- All I want is for you to send over an 
aged sharing scheme and run a school for the easy carriage and arrange to have us 
ngry ildren, a library and dispensary, and taken to some house here where my 
_ tha sort of thing. We ealled Doctor patient ean be eared for until we can get 
x he l'avloe in onee or twice. But—I don’t a message from Doctor Dietrich 
you need to go into that with you, do I?” “Tl tell the housekeeper to give 
nner We both laughed. “So I imported a you the eggs and things. But I can’t 
eath hap I knew for our plant. And the peril my standing with the family any 
their vorst of our iniquity is that some of further!” 
th the bolder of the village people have gone What on earth was the matter with 
hand ver to him.” the man? This all seemed sc foolishly 
you ’ “Oh, I see,” I said. “Of course, Miss trifling. And he looked as if he were 
ness Melpomene would never forgive that!” used to handling big enterprises. 
ugh Mr. James smiled ruefully. “ It wasn’t “Mrs. Renwick is so terrorized that 
over mly Miss Melpomene. Even—well, they it will have very serious consequences if 
im were all pretty sore about it. And so—_ she stays in that house much longer—” 
I really don’t see what I ean do. I “Oh, she'll get along somehow,” h« 
; ‘an’t afford to make them think worse replied, comfortably. 
ville f me than they do now—” “T must say I’m disappointed in you.” 
diffi- “Are you, too, afraid of Miss Mel- I rose. “I had supposed from what I 
for pomene?” I asked, with some curiosity. heard that you would be just the one to 
and He really didn’t look as if he would be take the matter up—’ 
little afraid of many things. “ Who told you anything about me?” 
king “Sure!” You couldn’t help liking “Miss Euterpe.” I began to put on 
_ even the way he used slang. It gave my gloves—with impatient jerks, I’m 
ion. 
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afraid. “And she certainly was mis- 
informed.” 1 turned to go. 
“Don’t be in such a hurry.” He half 


put out his hand to stay me. “ Let’s talk 
the matter over. What opinion has— 
Miss Euterpe of me? She seemed quite 
to share the family indignation when I 
saw her last.” 

“That must have been Melpomene. 
Euterpe thinks you are a hero where a 
principle is concerned—of adamantine 
purpose and tender heart—everything 
you’re not, in fact!” 

“Oh, I say! Wait a minute! Let 
me have time to think this over!” Mr. 
James, a very becoming color adorning 
his face, was walking up and down the 
room in undisguised agitation. He 
stopped his walk after a minute to pull 
a chair close to mine and sit down con- 
fidentially. 

“ Now see here, Miss Alyson, we may 
be able to help each other in this 
matter.” 

“Oh, since it’s a matter of  self- 
interest—” I said, disagreeably. 

“Pretty much everything is—of one 
kind or another—don’t you think? Now 
I'm going to make a clean breast of 
everything—” 

As if he needed to! T had known all 
about it for at least five minutes. It 
was just at that instant that a little 
flavor of interest had gone out of the 
day. For I had remembered Euterpe’s 
face in the kitchen that morning. And 
it was rather a nuisance to have to think 
of Euterpe just then. It’s all very well 
for a girl to be—perhaps—thinking a 
little bit about one person—one man, I 
mean. Tt doesn’t prevent some other 
man from being interesting for purposes 
of comparison or experiment. And then, 
even if you haven’t the least selfish in- 
terest in an agreeable personality, it is 
very little short of an insult when he 
first tells you of his partiality for an- 
other girl. 

“Of course no one could fail to see 
that Miss Euterpe was the loveliest girl 
that ever lived,” he went on, with calm 
conviction. “And IT imagine she must 
have seen I thought so pretty soon. I 
had even begun to think she liked me 
a little. It helped, of course, that there 
wasn’t any one else here—and I wasn’t 
going to risk telling her what millions 


of better chaps there were that wo 
be mad about her. Everything went 
swimmingly until the doctor business 
came up. It must have been along about 
that time I saw Dietrich; of cours: 
everything about the place seemed ros: 
to me just then. But even when I knew 
it was spoiling my chances with her | 
couldn’t give up the lives of these ig 
norant babies here to the vagaries of a: 
old man in his dotage- 

“But you wouldn’t lift a finger t 
help Mrs. Renwick!” No one could hav 
helped being indignant. ss 


“These people here are under my ‘ 
charge.” He evidently thought he had Z 
explained the inconsistency. “ But now, ¥ 
let’s make a bargain. T’ll help you if ‘* 
you'll help me.” . 

“Very. weil,” I said. By this time | a 
was beginning te be interested in the 5 


affair. “ But what can you do?” 

“TI could send over and reseue the 
lady, 1 suppose. But that would raisx 
an awful fog, wouldn’t it?’ He was 4 
depressed again. “ Melpomene is quit: : 
eapable of locking Euterpe up in her 3 
room on bread and water.” ; 

“And if I was out of the house | £ 
couldn’t help you with Euterpe.” I was 
quite sympathetic by this time. “ Let’s % 
think of something better than that.” 

“Yes, let’s think. Let’s be subtle. 
You be subtle. What’s the use of being 
a woman if you can’t be subtle!” He 
dug his elbows into his desk and buried 
his hands in his nice thick hair. 

At that moment—despatched by a 
special providence—a little boy cam« 
past the windows. Sometimes he whis- 
tled and sometimes he sang. Into thé 
silence of our painful thought his words 
rang with startling significance: 


* One little, two little, three little Injuns, 
Four little, five little, six little Injuns,” 


he chanted. 


“Six little Injuns kicking all alive— 
One broke his neck and then there were 
five.” 


Mr. James straightened his head and 
a gleam came into his eyes. 


“ Five little Injuns on a cellar door—” 


The voice began to grow softer in th« 
distance. 


“ One tumbled off and then there were four.” 
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MR AMES DID NOT SEEM A FORMIDABLE PERSON 
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[here you have it!” Mr. James rose 
his feet in his excitement. “ There 
, mayo 

“How? Where? Why?’ 

“Why, of course, there you have the 

ole method suggested. It’s as clear 
as anything = 

‘[ don’t understand—” I was be- 

ng exasperated. 

‘Did you ever try picking them off, 

a sharpshooter—using the method 
it inspired epic suggests ¢” 

“No. How?’ 

‘Let me put you through an examina- 

Are you an observant person? 
What would you say was Polyhymnia’s 
pet weakness q”” 

[here was no possibility of hesitation. 

‘ Family.” 

“Good. What is Calliope’s?” 

“ Curiosity.” 

“Good. With its corollary, gossip. 
Terpsichore’s ¢” 

“ Clothes.” 
“Correct. With its associated idea 
iration. Euterpe— But we needn’t 
ss her.” 

‘I’ve already ticketed Euterpe. And 
t’s a great weakness, too!” 

‘But Melpomene!” 

We breathed the word together and 
in equal trepidation. I felt hopelessness 
settling over me. 

‘I don’t understand how this is to be 
lone at all. And I’ve been away so long 
Mrs. Renwick may be in a collapse. I] 

ist hurry.” 

“Tl drive you over—or as near the 
use as is expedient. And I'll elucidate 
my modern, Melpomene-proof methods as 

a 


His confidence was so inspiring that, 
even before 1 had taken my seat in his 
ear, we were laughing as if the battle 
had been won. In the course of a mile 
ve had worked out a capital plan of 
action. 3ut as we drew within sight 
of the House our rash confidence faded 
and a pall settled over us both. 
After all, there was Melpomene! 


The day after my interview with Mr. 
James—the milk and broth that I had 
brought home was used up and but one 
egg was left—I descended resolutely into 
the kitchen pantry. I knew that Mel- 
pomene had taken her father out for a 
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drive; in pursuance of the methods de 
termined on with Mr. James, the others 
had been despatched to their special, pre- 
arranged engagements. I had no scruples 
whatever about robbing the larder. I 
regarded myself as the chief of com- 
missary sent out to forage in the inter 
Moreover, I 
had the consent of four sisters. Why 
should I be afraid of Melpomene ? I 
don’t know why I should have been. But 
I was. 

So my hands shook guiltily as I filled 
the little basket—which I had caleulated 
would do excellently as a masquerading 


ests ot the hospital corps. 


work-basket in ease of necessity—with 
supplies enough to last my patient for 
1 day. And when I started back up the 
stairs I jumped nervously at every creak 
of the boards. I was at the top of the 
flight and was just beginning to con 
gratulate myself on getting back in 
safety, when the front door opened 
slowly, and Melpomene walked majestic 
ally in. 

I knew as soon as she appeared that 
there was no hope. So I stood quite 
calmly still while she climbed the stairs, 
invested with all the panoply of justice, 
raised the lid of the. basket, and con- 
fronted me in accusing silence. 

“Where are my sisters?” she then 
demanded. 

“They are all out.” 
raise my eyes to hers. 


T could hardly 


“That is extraordinary,” she said, in 
“May I ask 


if you know where they are?’ 


her overbearing manner. 


Her tone roused every particle of op 
position in me. Otherwise T would not 
have had the courage to defy her. 

“Miss Polyhymnia is by this time in 
the library established by Mr. James at 
the Mines. I suggested that she might 
find there some points regarding the 
genealogy of her family that she is anx- 
ious to establish. Miss Calliope has also 
gone to the Mines, to a meeting of the 
Mothers’ Aid Society in the Assembly 
Room. T thought that would be of in- 
terest to her, and arranged that she 
should meet Mr. James’s sister there. 
With Miss Calliope’s knowledge of the 
locality and her interest in neighbor- 
hood happenings IT knew she could be 
of assistance to Miss James. And I 
knew ”—I couldn’t help smiling a little 
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when I thought how avidly, at that mo- 
ment, the curious one was, in all prob- 
ability, drinking in information diffused 
by anxious mothers—‘ I knew that was 
what Miss Calliope was most interested 
in. Miss Terpsichore has gone over to 
consult Miss Eveleth, the teacher in the 
school at the Mines and a really charm- 
ing girl, about the way to make up her 
new feulard. 


ning to 


And I believe she is plan- 
wear it to one of the musical 
evenings at the Assembly Halli, to which 
Doctor Rogers is to take her.” 

I paused. Under that gaze my cour- 
age was beginning to need reinforcement. 


“And Euterpe?’ There was not a 
shade of expression in Melpomene’s 
V ice. 

My own voice trembled a little. For 


this last was really a dangerous thing 
to say 

“Miss Euterpe—I believe ”—somehow 
the perfectly transparent evasion in the 


“believe” was comforting—‘is on the 
road to Beavertown with Mr. James. He 
was to drive her there in his car.” 

Melpomene’s face blanched. 

“For what purpose?” 

“T understand there were certain 


to talk over.” 
Melpomene drew a long and very dif- 
ficult breath. 


things they wanted 


“T understand,” she said. Then she 
closed her lips and I waited. 
“ Disloyal !” There was fierce con- 


tempt in her tone. “A genealogy—a 
gossip-—a dress—a lover. For such things 
to desert—Him!” 

I took my courage in my hands. She 
did not seem as angry as I had ex- 
pected—only sad. 

“But, Miss Tayloe, isn’t it natural 


that they—being women—should care for 
these things?” 

She faced me, tragedy in her dark face. 

“ And am I not a woman? And have I 
not cared? Has there been one of these 
things that I have not held in my hands 
and put away for him? I was twenty-one 
when Euterpe was born and our mother 
died. There was a time when I read, 
thought, firted—” there was grim satis- 
faction in her voice. “Could you be- 


lieve that I was once the best cross- 
country rider for miles around! And 
in the twenty-two vears there has not 


heen one thing I eared for that I have 


stairs outside. 
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not fall My beauty, 
friends, my pretty frocks, the man 
loved me. Poverty came, sickness can 
isolation and dreariness. The peopl 
our own class have disappeared from 
ne ar-by and 


There was 


seen away. 


been 
my father k 
You can’t imagine what he was wher 
was a child. He was a god to me. A 
I have seen him change from a brilliar 
courtly man, the best physician this sid 
of Washington—to Ther 
was a time when every the vi 
lage hung upon bis nod. And now tl 
are going over to the Mine doctor. It’ 
all he had left, and they’re taking 
away from him. I’m afraid if they t: 
it away he’ll die. And if they take hi 
away from me I'l die!” fed 

She made your heart ache. But 
wasn’t possible to give her sympathy. 

“But wouldn’t it be easier for you all 
if he gave up practice?” 

It was then that she turned on me i 5 
a real fury. 

“Give up his practice because he | 
lost his mind! My father 
I shall never admit it. To see him wl 
was the core of my heart being despoik 
inch by inch, of every quality by whic % 
he had stood in my heart as himsel/ 

And the moments when he was lik 
child, uneonscious of his own failings 


towns, we have 


alone. only 


what he is. 
one in 





imbec 


and the worse moments when the ago 

of it flashed across him and he knew 

I’d do anything, crime even, to keep th 

knowledge from other people. And Id 
die to keep it from himself!” 

“But the lives of others—Mrs. Re 
wick’s life perhaps, certainly her healt! 
—at stake!” 

“What do I care! Oh, I suppose | 
don’t mean that really. But there is just 
one thing in the world I do care for! 
Nothing seems of much importance b 
side my father!” There was the light 
of fanaticism in her eyes. And I felt 
myself very helpless before it. 

We were standing in unquiet silence, 
when we heard slow steps coming up the 
A tender glow came over 
the fierce, harsh face 

“ There’s Father now,” she said, ado 
ingly. “He would put the horse up 
It’s the hardest thing of all for him that, 
since we sent the man away, we girls 
have to take care of th 
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rse.” In the very instant of her speak- 
ng there was a heavy fall. 

I was the first to reach him. It’s an 
dd thing that even love doesn’t seem to 
as swift to aid as professional training. 
So it happened that in the half-hour 
at followed I took the lead Miss 
‘ay lo carried out directions fairly we ll. 
faltering 
when quick action was neces- 


t it was in a dazed, way, 
tood still and wrung her hands 
ely. He was desperately ill, with one 
se attacks of acute indigestion, th 
nnage of all the functions, that are so 





: fatal with very old people. If we 
; ’t gone to work upon him he 
: d probably have died where he fell, 
the heart action was very feeble. 

| had to give him a hypodermic of 
strychnine before the Mine doctor got 

er But he was much easier and 

the circulation was starting up finely 

hen Doctor Rogers bent his pleasant 


face over him. 
never 
re doc i] 


saw anything sweeter or 
e than was that dear old gen- 
There in the 
vi readiness with which he gave up the con- 
And when he saw 
m a glance at Melpomene’s face that 
was docile too, he settled back, and 

in expression of beautiful restfulness 
into his face. He was so dear and 
» grateful for the least little thing, and 
the exquisite breeding that was an in- 
alienable part of him so touching 

vhen you saw him lying there helplessly 

before you, and knew that if he did 

recover it would he for only a few falter- 

ing years, that the pity you felt almost 

made the hands that were ministering to 

| him shake. 


beamed through him into your soul that 


was eagerness in 


of things to us. 


ame 


was 


Yet the benign sweetness so 


or you knew that was the greatest part, 
hy that it was divinely alive and young, 
rht and so would be always. The poor dear 


was so glad to give up and not have to 


And 


strain himself to be wise any more. 


ee. the strange part of it was that the three 
the : f us moved about him as if we were 
re} taking part in some religious ceremonial. 

When our hands met as we bad over 
- ; him the chance towchn bea: sign of 
up 5 some greet brot entrance 
at. rites we three, so iat unknowing and 
ele antagonistic, were performiag in unison 
.. So, when the excitement was all over. 
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and, almost before she knew how i he 
was, Doctor Rogers assured Melpomene 
that her father would soon be well, sh 


was quite different. 


And the hun yrous 


part of it was that it was Doctor Roger 


whose coming to Tavloesville had mad 
all the trouble, to whom she was real 

grateful. It seemed as if she t 
be subordinate to some one, and that 
when the necessity of being the ster 


despot of the household was over, 
thing unnatural and harsh in Me 
dropped away too. 


When 


the other sisters came in, 


ver 
guilty and hurried, their anxiety al 
their father filled the first moment 
And when that was over and the inevi 
table pause came when they eyed Mel 
pomene expectantly, nothing worse hap 
pened on Melpomene’s face than a grim 
little smile or two. Even when Euterpe 
and Mr. James drove up, Mr. James 
juite shamelessly jubilant, and Miss 
Euterpe dewy and wistful and very, very 
rosy, nothing of the expected tempest 
materialized. So Mr. James began to 
take possession of the various practical 
details that had to be attended to, in his 
easy, efficient way, and Doctor Rogers 


made every arrangement for Doctor Tay- 
loe’s illness, and Melpomens sat back 
with that seemed to me, just at 
the first, ominously) empty I had slippe d 
Mrs. Renwick her din 
ner, and she felt so much better that sh 
wanted to come down and read to Doctor 
Then it apparent that 

Doctor Rogers had met Terpsichore be 
fore and was attracted by her—TI thous 
he was very foolish, for she wasn’t any 
thing like as interesting as Melpomene 
I suppose, of course, that sine 
ten years or more younger, it 
suitable. But I ecouldn’t help being 
sympathetic with Melpomene. Not that 
she had an idea of the sort herself. Th 
was just an abstract sort of 
the masculine, I think 

[I am absurd, I but all 
time T was getting Doctor Taylo« 
fortable for the night, I was thinking of 
Melpomene. The dutiful, Jost 
vears of her life rolled out before m« 
endless, starved. dumb. I tried t 
ine what the lover was like that she had 


hands 


up-stairs to vive 


Tayloe became 


she wa 


was more 


a symbol of 


the 


com- 


suppose, 


long, 


sent awav: I imagined the scene when 
she sat her horse at the end of a er 
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country run, a queen in her little court. right. I saw them as they drifted a 
| I had to teli myself over and over again from the rest to say good night—the litt 
that she had done the right and heroic fluttering hands that somehow knew t 
But I couldn’t help feeling just way around his neck, the great eyes th: 
angry to think of all her murdered years. were lifted up adoring him, the tre1 
I wonder 


thing. 


enough to get into a passion for some and his face, white now with an awi 
one else over things that have for a long, seriousness of his young passion. A 
long time been 


over? And it made me night long they were haunting my ec , 
. ms 
% 


angrier than ever to think of Terpsichore sciousness, the worshipping eyes, 
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one else is foolish bling scarlet flower of her mout! 


Pre esicas? cen awe ale 


: . ‘ " 64 
ind having everything scarlet mouth, the white face whose li; 4 
made so easy and pleasant for them. strained at their leash of control—t ; 
But with Euterpe and Mr. James it man and maiden seeing, feeling, want 
was They had a right nothing but each other—the flower 2 
. . ee . . ° ty 
to be selfish. It was all right—divinely the fragrance and the melody of life! 4 
Christmas Carol 
BY SARA TEASDALE 
HE kings they came from out the south, 
All dressed in ermine fine, 
They bore Him gold and chrysophrase, 
And gifts of precious wine. 
The shepherds came from out the north, 
Their coats were brown and old, 
They brought Him little new-born lambs— 
They had not any gold. 
The wise men came from out the east, Py 


And they were wrapped in white, 
The star that led them all the way 
Did glorify the night. 


The angels came from heaven high, 
And they were clad with wings, 
And, lo, they brought a joyful song 

The host of heaven sings. 


The kings they knocked upon the door, 
The shepherds entered in, 

The wise men followed after them 
To hear the song begin. 


The angels sang throughout the night 

Until the rising sun, - 
But little Jesus fell asleep, 
Before the song was done. 
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Out of No-Man’s 





Land 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


HERE is a No-Man’s Land that 
you may find anywhere from St. 
Petersburg to Tokio. It is the 
of the big hotel—the hotel double- 
tarred in the guide-book. Its essentials 
space, elevators, electric lights, and 
iths—all very good things in their way, 
t things for which one may pay too 
eh a price in more precious things 
n money. 
Conformity is the ideal of No-Man’s 
Land, and while the exigencies of the 
mate cause this outward expression to 
iry, yet every effort is made to do away 
th trying differences which may jar 
the nerves of the fastidious traveller 
ho takes this curious way of seeing 


the world. For instance, while the 
ervants are perforce of different na- 
nalities, this trying variation is over- 


as much as possible by the training 
They seem to breed a 
polyglot tribe all through southern Eu- 
ope to serve those who live in No-Man’s 
Land, just as they breed tall and pompous 


the waiters. 


grenadiers for portiers. 
The general aspect of the inhabitants 
is curiously alike—as alike as the se- 
ence of courses or the fashion of cook- 
g. You may go at a bound from Paris 
Rome, and yet eat the same dinner 
and sit down to it with the same crowd 
about you. In one place as in the other 
yu will find well-dressed Americans, the 
same British matrons, the same _ scat- 
tering of titled people, and in one 
place as in the other the assembly 
vill be heavily weighted with English- 
speaking people. 
Like a rich and powerful family, these 
hotels have many poor relations. Some 


are enveloped with specious elegance and 
small comfort; others sternly respectable 
—all modelled as nearly as possible upon 
the lines of the most powerful and en- 
during; while still others, like old fam- 
ilies who need not to put on any frills, 
have for so long had a standard of ex- 


cellence that they keep on their own way 
tranquilly, without any concessions to 
fashion, secure of their patronage. There 
are two things about these hotels that 
one may be sure of —that they ar 
all to be found in Baedeker, and that 
they are all appallingly and deadeningly 
alike. Through their dignified portals 
the wind of chance never blows; the at 
mosphere of the country in which they 
are is shut out as sternly as an Italian 
shuts out the night air. 

But while the great hotels in No- 
Man’s Land do things with a gesture, 
and although its fluctuating crowd has 
little to say about the country, still, 
viewed as a crowd, it is often more than 
amusing. It is in what one might call 
the well-connected hotel and pensions 
that middie-class dulness broods, and to 
these most of us are condemned. 

In an excellent but depressing hostelry 
in Florence a company of Americans 
found ourselves. “Ts this Italy?” we 
asked one another (the cooking and 
the company were overpoweringly vir- 
ginal and English). We sat reflect- 
ing sadly how an ignorance of a 
language cuts one off from all but 
museums. We told one another mourn- 
ful tales of our childhood, when we had 
walked through endless hotel corridors, 
our wistful eyes searching the eyes of 
other children to whom we never spoke; 
we didn’t need to be told not to—the 
atmosphere of No-Man’s Land did it as 
surely as if some great sign had been 
placed frieze-like along the wall— No 
Talking Allowed Here.” This is a sad 
way for friendly children to live. We 
confessed tliat good-tempered chamber 
maids, not yet broken into the rigorous 
SE rvice, had formed our only solace. 

In childhood, too, we had all seen from 
railway carriages little red-roofed towns 
in which were comfortable smiling littl 
hotels whose sun-bathed faces  over- 
looked some sleepy piazza. We had 
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mdered why we never stopped in places 
like these, and had wished very much 
indeed that sometimes one could get ort 
the train before the place one had 
planned to stop the night before, and 


take one’s chances along the road. 
It was inflaming talk of this kind that 
the real Italy, past the warn- 
books. You may find it 
nder the heading “ Hotels,” as follows: 


1 us into 


ing in ali guid 


The wise traveller will avoid the native 


iotels of the country. While there may 
oceasionally be found one of excellence, for 
(\merican and English travellers they are 
for the most part utterly impracticable, 
leaving much, if not all, to be desired in 
cleanliness, food, and lodging, as well as in 


service,” 


And it is a warning that the traveller 
under the heel of great god 
Comfert would do well to heed. If you 
are one who has gone through life lead- 


who is 


tne 


ig by one hand a porcelain tub and by 
other a radiator, such adventurings 
are not for you. 


Our entrance into the real Italy might 


be described like a ride through a tun- 
nel that brings you out on the other 
side of the mountain into a different 
climate and a_ different atmosphere, 
though in our ease the tunnel was 
merely a ride under the stars in a 
carrozza after a time passed tediously 
on the railway—a ride up a hill to a 
town that can have no name, because 
of the personalities that I shall have 
to indulge in concerning my friends 
Amelia, Otillio, and Annunciata. Some 
busybody would be sure to go _ to 
them and tell them that I, a trusted 
friend, had delivered them and _ their 
ingenuous vanities to print, and this 
vould be a poor recompense to pay to 


those who led us first really into Italy, 
and also helped us to learn their lovely 
language through their eager willingness 
to understand every broken word of ours. 

It was Berpi, the facchino, who led us 
up the hill in the darkness, chatty and 
communicative. Instead of the clanging 
bell that arrival at the 
hotels throughout Europe as a signal for 
the portier, deferential of manner and 
ample of abdomen, to come forth with 
military Beppi entered the 
hotel and bawled informally: 


greets one’s 


his salute, 
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Amelia! 
Inglese !” 

And so stepped over the thres] 

of what in our eyes seemed the Land 


Amelia! 


La 


Signori £ 
we 


Romance, with Amelia, purple of che 
of 
some, as guide. 
Underfoot the 
were covered with 


curling hair, ample, homely, whol 


fa 
0 


floors 
red tiles. 


our TOO! 
The pl: 


tered and whitewashed walls were ste Z 
cilled with a pretty blue pattern. Fur 

niture there was little beyond a bed a 

an august wardrobe, which looked 

though it had begun life with the aml 

tion of becoming a mausoleum, but had , 


circumstances into 
humbler walk of life. 
of the room was reassuring and gratef 

“ Here,” we said, “we are quit of thos 


who live in No-Man’s Land. The Briti 


matrons, the two gentle American spi 


been foreed by 


The very baren 


sters who have haunted us under varyi 
forms, will find their way lh 
There is nothing to see here but Italy,’ 
And took to admiring the h 
garden—a mere little shelf of la 
tucked top of the roofs 
houses and overlooking other shelf-] 


never 


we 


almost on 


gardens fifteen or twenty feet belo 
From its exterior one would not ha 


suspected the Stella d'Italia of any ga 
den at all, for it 
a little narrow side 
on an apology for a square on the other 
A humble little trattoria flanked 
where people sat and drank syrups 
the wine of the country, on the sidewal 
and there the symptoms of 
cinematograph opposite; it had been 
was to be, I don’t know which, for in tl] 
small hill towns of Italy the cinemat 
graph is apt to be like the “ Free Lun 
To-morrow ” of the historic Bowery sig 
This garden itself was an eloquent and 
touching example of how Italy can mal 
a great deal of very little. Her 
was a little shelf of land, very little mor 
than a long back yard, and, behold! by its 
artful divisions it had a at 
end so dense that at a stone table set 
in the midst of the boskage one could 
have imagined oneself miles away in th: 


gave prosaically 


street on one al 


were 


out 


wor rd 


one 





very depths of a forest. Especially a Fi 

. . . i. a 
evening drew on was this true, until $ 
Annunciata lighted an_ evil - smelling ; 





acetylene light. heated her irons on 
tiny charcoal fire made in what seemed 












“Oh 
fould it 


Se paes 


remarked Amelia; 





making a fine exal 
. ’ 

isewives, Who perform thi 

| roning clothes j 


of the 


d to me, 


in a hot kitch 


1 
aay. 


the middle 
re was a graceful path of 
design through 
intricacies one 

— 


ly make a walk 
eral rods and pre- 
was in a spacious 

} 


ind on both sides 


was bordered by 
and very fragrant 
hile an opulent 
clamb« red master- 
»p the side of the 


Here 


] 
table at 


and there a 


which one 


l 


ne gleamed white 


the trees, and in 
dense 
little 
nor 


est corner 
hery made a 
dini 


es. » 
e lacking a 


ng-room; 
small 
Down below one 
» the winding 
of the little 


garde his, 


vil- 
and, 
terraces of 
their straw 
gs to protect them 
he too direct 

n; and still 
glimpse of the littl 
fishing-boats 


rays 


tar- 


with 
Vi Ip 


d as we 


ipon it. 


| reflected, with very 


h the feelings of chil- 


on their first escape from p 
hority, Amelia entered, 

hot water in her big purple fis 
‘What pleas the 


he in And with such 


will it Signor 


] 1ired, 


of authority did she speak that we 


d her if she were th 
nd at this she blushed and « 
med quickly: 


no! I 


pad nd, 


am only th 
the 
k $4 she 1x rsisted. 


cam 
please Signore to eat 
Te agreed to eat a duck. 
‘T will now go and kill it 
windows it for 
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was, 





looked out HE STE 


with a copper 


suddenly,” 
as indeed she did, and 


be- 
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ath the hotel terrace were arch 
re poulti id t 
Idren mack II-] 
merous old mn attached 
4 ] 
‘ at d 381m " 
rvthir rol is ‘ hes 
ver ld ttt 





> 
Presently we 


dined upon the 


slaughtered duek and irreproach 


potator and 


I 


white 


( 


| 


would . 
wishing to prove that the Stella d’Italia 


\\ 


"aces, 


‘contentment 


salad and frui 


m fresh leaves. We ate in the 


he ‘eunect out-of-doors, with 
veet with the seent of the 
vandering winds bringing us 


from the neighb« 
dusk 


tretch of sea 


mon blooms 


and the 
far below. 
of spirit we 
Fede, th 


rattle of waite r as 


ind went. 


make our stay mor 


as a pet rl ss place, ] hye lic ve, 


gath ring over 
liste ne d 


He told us everything 
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mentioned that the composer Bizet had 
stayed there the season before; and 
w he n, in our ungallant Anglo-Saxon way, 
ve mentioned the fact that we had 
ignorantly supposed him dead these many 
vears, nothing daunted, lh proved that 
(his was not so by humming the Toreador. 


midst of 


And 


then. in the our happi- 





ness, he allowed the 


{ ] 
adetene ess 


axe to fall upon our 
heads. 

Eng- 
“There is 


The Signore are not the only 


| h hi re oa he said. 


Signor 


another lady here—an English lady who 
paints; an English gentleman with his 
spouse departed yesterday.” He ran 


vay in quest of cheese. 
Was it 
parts ot 
vondered. 


little unknown town 


the 


‘ape 


not possible in uttermost 


the them, we 
this 


nothing 


earth to ese 
What brought them to 
which had 
sightseer except a 


Italy 


: ? 
1 altar-plece 





to recommend it to the 


cl urel and what town in hasn't a 


r) 
returne d, 


Fede had 


formed 


our 
! a picture 
of the interloping Eng 

“Was she 
‘Had sh l 


lish painter. 
age d ?” 


middl we asked. 


mg teeth? 
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‘Very long teeth,’ replied 


‘very middle-aged.” He smiled. 

‘What time does she have her 
we asked. 

‘She breakfasts very, very earl 
is ¢ She stays away all day 
She returns lat She goes de 
such and such a town.” 

“And why does she not stay 
we wanted to know. 

“The air.” replied Fede, witho 
tation—“the air here is much 


She comes back To sleep.’ 
He changed the subject by ann 
that Otillio, the padrone, had pur 

ful of nightingales and a 
of doves, both of Annunciat: 
to cool 
“ A 
Fede. 


a cage 
which 
< Tor us. 

brave cook, Annunciata!” pratt 
“Truly an accomplished wor 


One time she was cook for long 
English family nobilissimi they 
She only left because of the deat 


her padrone. 
Inde« d 
An 


She 


an accomplished womat 
Fede 


the 


was ever 2 


inciata, as 
had, I 
that any 
] 


Knew 


proclaimed 
suppose, dirtiest 
woman 
that floor was covered 

tiling because the of the floors 


otherwise it might have been the b 


iltv of 
its i 


rest 


earth of the street Scrubbings 
have done it no good: the ho mid 
rake and the hose of the fire departm« 
would have been thx nly things sti 
enough to have removed thi erin 
ages from that kitchen floor. Thi 
ferie de cuisine was of copper, but 


not shine. 
In 
and 


females sat 


corner of this kitchen 


one 


decrepit man and several eld 


and perpetually 
plucked the feathers fi 
and poultry of I 
the Stella d'Italia had a 
luncheon-time, as per 
out from the large 
thy 


prep 
vegetables or 
kinds, 


fowls various 


fair business 
iple sometimes dr 
neighboring town 
sake of view. 

In 
as high as any ordinary kitchen ra 
hoed_ built i 

| 


his were p 


one corner was a soapstone heat 


and a down upon it. Uy 
aces for several tiny chare 
iandful of inadeq lat 


dish« 


as Sav‘ 


fires, and over a 


looking coals and dusky copper 
forth 
meals as it has ever been my lot to tast 


She ce ld roast to 


Annunei turn 





a nicety in a e 












r of these pots must sometime 
been scoured, 

\t hours one might find her, large 
d-tempered, waving her dilap 
rkeyv-Ttan ith a delicate hand 

l tiv embers. W hen wi aescen le | 
rs at noon and Amelia or Fed 
2 ae Annuneiata! Le Signor 
'? che would boom out, “ Prunto! 
nt as a bell, and presently send 
from the midst of the Inspeak- 
rder in which she cooked, sue- 
lishes 
. \\ irned blind eyes upon the dirt 
\ neiata’s kitchen and concen- 
r attention on the excellent food, 
philos pl ized about the ececonomy of 

‘ Italy, whereby a whole hotel was 

with meals at less cost for fuel 
small family in this count 
ent around 
SI town re- 
ne, our only 
' rt not the haunt 
shadow of the 
9 toothed Eng 
' Am f it hadn't 
r the dog of 
} C¢ W ¢ 
g have gone 
rt and re lly have 
. missed the whok 
gnificance of our 
{ hotel It was 
istom otten to 
s into the church 
santa Maria di 
*’rimavera near at 
eC} hand, and more than 
, ( we had lured 
. h the dog of the 
_ parisl priest, who 4 HUMBLE 7 
d had fondness for 
NI ( ! his bones be- 

re the altar of Our Lads to yur 
he ‘rotestant eyes an unseemly act And 
ra I eh this Seotch t rrier, whom I have 
Uy vs suspected of having some Presb 
ur terian leanings, we became acquainted 
quat ; vith the parish priest, an ascetic, middle- 





Fre ne h 


remarked to 


PoOss¢ SS d of 


he 


some 
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AND 


nh iM pr St, i I ! r 
childrer When Am ciliata 1 
this ! r wl wk. her be 
left the big e] h | 

t help | her ()t 

though not a clever i, 1 v Ll « rh 
for bookkeeper It has bee reat 
windfall for them to have you wit! el 
You ire th nrst English that tl 
have had, and I hope you will reeommend 
them to others \ fine thing for An- 
nunciata to have all her rooms taken 
by one party, except the room tor com- 
mercial travellers and that tor the 
Signor Avvocato.” 

He ealled to his dog and went hi LV. 

Ther ever had been any English 
lady, you see, The re Was no hous across 
the street: there was no Marjorie Daw. 
The lady of the long teeth, of the rin 


RIA WHERE PE E zx S 
rising habits, had been a pure 
ot the brain Fede. 1 chingly 

make feel at home and 
were not strangers 1n a strange 
to make their new hotel glor 


had all of them sunk t 
all 


Otilli 


but 
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THE ORANGE-TREE PATIO—FONDA ITALIA 


hotel. And | many sons and daugh- almost all of the people who go there 
had was a fact never fathomed; come from the farthest corner of Europe. 


all we knew was that thev were all hand- You may hear Russian talked and Finn- 

ome, red-cheeked, deep-bosomed, eurly- ish and the variations of Swedish and : 
headed, nd that he fairly burst with Norwegian, and German also, but hardly 5 
pride over the beauty of his daughters, ever a word of English. 2 
making personal matter of it, as £ 
| gh it wet through some. special It is to be observed as one travels ; 
virtue of his that they were such a fine- around in different places that the tourist : 
looking rac mnlv too often acts as though he were in- 4 


As busin increased he bought the visible; here he stops to gape at a market 
second per tel. and there from his group; there vou find him in a cathedral 


farm he feeds a horde f Northerners: while high mass is in progress, making 
for by some trick of the tourist business his way through the worshippers to sur- 





oe epee. + 


St Ber 2 Mags 
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S ‘ yieture as tl yg é ‘ siv ine ed nder un t litth Q- 
there So in the end the peopl ream red sick treet ad I 
! e gotten t treat he might arket this sic t the « 1h | 
rists as the rh oin ver ruth ask Ol I the doze. ittle Db t | 
did not ex It is different e foll ng here the | da It 
1 cannot vis that nd I If it e proper se Nn tin r 
meeting Spanish people; they d ll ea charming pat 
‘ rteously out of vour Vay as do ranges grow to the second storv. and 
talians. Kven if you do not speak wre ll be a good-te) pere nd t 
language you will, whether vou tive Spanish crowd eating around \ 
t, and whether yo eep r and it it i ir firs ture in Spain 
pen or not, see more of Spanish you will marvel over the length of the 
le in a week’s time than it is prol menu and the strange disposition of the 
1 will of Italians in a month. In courses; for if I remember rightly ther 
even in the cities, every ey l] vere hors-d’ceuvres, soup, fish, and that 
v you; you are an object of interest dish whose name I have never mastered 
t a flattering interest always, but and without which no Spanish dinner 
the small boy who follows you in -omplete—boiled dried peas of a hug 
s to the demure ly observant eye of size, with mor or less fragment I 
bred ladies on their way to mass the boiled heef about it and shreds of greens 
never indifferent to vou. an excellent dish, though as I tell it 
vas because of this interest we sounding contrary to all known laws of 


sed that our hearts failed us tor a cookery Then the meat and some ot] 
ment—that and the guide-book warn- fish, and finally dessert. nuts and ra 

f “No Thor- 

ire” in front 


native fondas. 





e seen Spanish 


books, indeed, ‘7 
re the earnest ee 
f the warnings | 
; eM . aa 
mack inh ti 
ri} t y see! 
‘ t res m 
ot} But as Tar 


my experience 
| should rather 
a jolly meal 
doors in the 


Italia in Al- 


iras than in any 


It depends on 
have come 
Spain for, of 
rse; if you have 
e to see a fin 
zo. by all 
ans to the Reina 
ina; it is a 
comme! dabl 
beautiful hotel. 
if you hav 


rie » see Spal 





l 


fee] adventur 











in Spain I am ments 
I never saw it, respectab 
beginning of things we deker 
i a much-travelled minds som 
woman, who gave us addresses Frankfort 
and inexpensive fondas, so that acted as though 
brief space of we were in generation had been 
we did not so much as see an ing of food 


speaking waiter, and were re- waits; panic 


1 as old friends by members of the request for 
Ch 


arming people gave us les- advertised 
Spanish, reconstructed our Anglo- wonder. for 
iffures, and led us into the whole past n 
the adjustment of the man- soaking j 
we felt that we were relatives 
rnevings instead of 


It may be, for reputabl dat f this respectable 











(>| O} 





oribund Gasthaus there was in Mar- 
illes a whited sepulchre of a hotel of 


snug enough and quiet exterior, but 


; f dubious gayety o’ nights. To offset 
these was the little Hétel du Commerce 
: Saint-Raphael, whose windows looked 
: rth on a populous beach on which 


ere drawn up many boats; whose pro- 
rietor was the chef, and who brought 
ay the preparing of meals that loving 
YY al so seldom found outside France. 
’ The 
tel of paradoxes—Cavilla’s, which is a 
: Spanish hotel but which is not in Spain; 
‘ 


most rewarding of hotels is that 


Cavilla’s, on whose roof live turkeys, and 
ere the women sing the old coplas of 
idalusia all the day long as they wash 
clothes: on dwell 
ary turtles, and hear the 
: rpetually disquieting beat of Moorish 
‘ums and the noise of the gimbri from 
eafés underneath. For Cavilla’s is 
ittle island of Europe perpetually 
shed by the waves of Islam. It stands 
big square place overlooking the Socco 
Grande in Tangier, and to get to it one 
t push one’s way through the flocks 
1 herds of the tribes. Before the very 
r the caravans of small camels lie 
vn and the muffled women await the 
rn of their lords, sitting with their 
ks against the hotel, looking at the 


Le Ay 
whose terraces 


where you 





eis 


Europeans with great and curious eyes. 
Outside, all is color and confusion; in- 
; e, all is quiet. You pass from one 


ilization to another, from Moroceo to 
1, every time the door- 
and no matter how long you stay, 


Spail you cross 
contrast never loses its sharpness. 

[hey say that any one who knows the 

Sok of Tangier and understands its cur- 

its drifts, and from which tribes 

men who wander through it, 

who the holy men who beg there day 

: lay (holy men who do not beg from 

Christians, in contradistinction to those 

do), and who can understand the 

ry-tellers, and knows how the snake- 

rmer lights straw by blowing on it 

er his tongue has been bitten by his 

kes-—it is said that any one who knows 

se things knows Morocco; but it is 

e to say that the Europeans who do 

be counted on one hand. There are 

t many Stricklands to be found in El 

Moghreb. But certain it is that you may 


come 
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live months in this place and day by day 
the sights from your window will be new, 
and day by day the varying life of Tan 


gier, full of color, will be unrolled befor¢ 


your eyes. Wedding processions with 
the bride eooped in a bright-painted 
wooden box will sway past at nightfall 


with torches and music, and the chanted 
dead march of the informal Moorish 
funerals break into the roar of the Sdék, 
while the skirling music of Sidi Mecfee, 
the patron saint of the S6k, dominates 
every other sound. 

After all, the little inns of a 
about the only point of contact that 
the average traveller has with the people 


country 
are 
of that country; for, indeed, what people 


eat and drink, and how they are con- 
tented to live out of their own homes, tells 
one a vast lot when you come down to it. 


The moment you leave the land of big 


hotels and step into one of the little 
hostelries you find along the roadside 
you can make up the whole civilization 


of the country if you are clever, as a 
Buffon could reconstruct 

mal from one hone. What 
of the civilization of France, for instance, 
than the excellent omelet you may find 
waiting for you in almost any little hotel 
from Dieppe to the Midi? “ Der Menscl 


the whole ani- 


nore eloque nt 


ist was er isst ” and one could spend 
years in studying the customs and man 
ners of France and Germany, and _ yet 
find it all in the contrast between tha 


marvellous roast chicken, the art of which 


is lost the moment vou put foot over 
the border, and the estimable salad of 
France with the beer and the ever- 


present productions of the pig in th 
small hostelries of the Fatherland. What 
more significant of at once the poverty 
and the richness of our own civilization 
in this country, where all the fruits of 
the earth—or at least the vegetables of 
it—are served in the country hotels in 
1 series of chilly and forbidding birds’ 
bath-tubs We are a nation who ask 
for a ruinous plenty and are content, in 
more food, to have this 
plenty cold, unappetizing. and ill-served. 
It is a far cry from the chain of fashion- 
able institutions fram Ponce up the coast 
to the little ordinary hotel of the small 
Could not a 


things than 


traveller 
plumb our heights and depths from these ? 


sagracious 


town. 

















The Bridegroom 


BY FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


PON the ancient and unsteady 

gate of the Duggan homestead, 

that twilight in October, leaned 
Liza Duggan, propping her elbows on 
the top of it, cradling her chin in two 
calloused little palms, and lifting wide, 
trustful eyes to the face of the man 
before her. He, big-shouldered and si- 
lent, slouched, waiting coolly, one hand 
deep in his pocket, the other ripping, 
with small tearing noises, splinters from 
a decaying picket beneath his hand. 

“Tt ain’t that I don’t trust you, 
Johnny,” she reproached him, timidly 
sweet; “ you know that, don’t you?” 

He left off torturing the wood long 
enough to answer with a shrug of his 
shoulders and a kind of stubbornness. 
“ What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Oh, Johnny!” said Liza, again. 
There were tears in her eyes, but she 
winked them back. She looked away 
from him, out across the dimly shining 
beach and the reach of shadow that was 
the Sound, to where an island light 
showed far on the vague horizon rim. 

“ Because I can’t bear for you to be 
mad at me,” she pleaded. 

The very controlled indifference of his 
reply frightened away the last traces of 
her insurgence. 

“T ain’t mad at you. I’m just tellin’ 
you. One day don’t make no difference. 
But if you can’t see it that way—” 

“When it’s yo’ weddin’-day, Johnny?” 
It was a wistful regret, not a protest. 

“One day later ‘Il marry us, just as 
good—if you goin’ to marry me.” 

The dim threat of losing him sufficed. 

“What you think’s right,” she cried, 
in her haste faltering sadly over the 
words, “is right for me. I reckon you 
know best. I never would ’a’ thought 
nothin’ of it, only Ma said—” 

“ Now you puttin’ yo’ finger on it,” he 
interrupted, impartially. “Ma said— 
and Aunt Josie said—and gran’mammy 
said—till between the lot of ’em you 
don’t scarcely dare to call yo’ soul yo’ 


own. You ain’t got nerve enough t 
think fo’ yo’self—you po’ soft little kid!’ 

He put out his hand with a sudde 
roughness of caress, and she cuddled lh 
cheek upon it happily. His flare of ten 
derness, half yearning, half indulgent 
made all things well with her. 

“What ’d yo’ ma say, Liza?” 

“She says,” deprecatingly, “that it’s 
bad luck to postpone yo’ weddin’—with- 
out you got a mighty good reason.” 

“ Mine’s good enough.” 

“She says—she says it wouldn’t suit 
her.” 

His short laugh took small account 
of that. 

“Tell yo? ma I’m not marryin’ he 
Listen here, Liza. I want you to unde: 
stan’, so we'll be through with all this 
talk about it, once ’n’ for all. I tell y 
I got to go out in the country. Ther 
a man I want to see—” 

“He couldn’t come here to you?” sh 
put in, timidly. 

The suggestion might have carried 
flick of irony, for he winced, his eyes 
narrowing over some secret struggle. 

“No, honey, he couldn’t come her 
An’ I got to see him now, or he won't 
be there. It’s a kind of business that 
don’t wait on weddin’s. He’ll be expect 
in’ me Friday—I got to be there. Now, 
you understand ?” 

Stricken with remorseful submission, 
she had opened the gate in an instant 
and slipped round it to lean against 
his shoulder. 

“Tt’s all right, Johnny. 
’a’ bothered you.” 

He held her close with one arm, his 
right hand still plucking and ripping 
splinters of the rotten wood. In spite 
his mastering coolness, the almost stoi 
front of his indifference, there seemed 
latent strife within the man. 

“ That’s my girl!” he said, suddenly 

Out of his erushing hold, his chee! 
against her hair, she murmured a tren 
ulous assent, and when he kissed her, lit 
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THE 


tle short of savagely, tightening his big 
arms until she gasped for breath, her face 
was white with happiness. 

“Tt’s all I care for,” she whispered. 

He relaxed to a gentler tenderness. 

“Then you needn’t worry, Liza. That’s 
safe enough. Ever since you came back 
from yo’ aunt Josie’s this summer, there 
in’t been any doubt in my mind. When 
[ think of that li’? old house, and you in 
t, and me—I could mighty nigh whip 
the earth!” lLove’s age-old lyric croon 
vas in his husky voice. A sincerity, vital 
nd beyond question, looked from his eyes. 

‘You satisfied now?” he asked, gently, 
‘and you won’t let ’em pester you none 

if we ain’t married till Saturday ?” 

“T’m satisfied, Johnny.” She added 

a sighing contentment, “ Ain’t no- 

dy ean pester me, so long as you and 
ne’s together.” 

“Well, you want to remember that,” 

muttered, caressingly, above her bent 
head. 

Presently he reverted to the old dis- 
‘ussion with a passionate note of ex- 
tenuation. 

“T’m never goin’ to leave you again, 
Liza.” 

She only rubbed her face, with a little 
loring movement, up and down against 
| is sleeve. 

More to himself than to her, he went 
n with a gathering hoarseness. 

“This is the last time—I swear to 
God—this is the last time!” 

She lifted her head, startled by the 
mflict naked within his tone. 

“Why, Johnny! What’s the matter? 
I oughtn’t to ’a’ said anything mo’ about 
it,” her voice dropped to a surrendering 
softness. “It’s all right. It was only 
because Ma said she reckoned you didn’t 
care much if—if you wanted to wait—” 

His powerful arm, beneath her little 
clinging fingers, quivered through all 
its muscles, 

“Wait one day,” he said, grimly, 
“and I can marry you to-morrow. If 
you don’t want to do that, honey, it 
means waitin’ just so much _ longer. 
Money don’t grow on bushes.” 

“ Oh, if it’s money— I didn’t know—” 

“What ’d you think it was?” he de- 
manded, with stifled bitterness. “Liza! 
Did you think they was anything else 
onld stop me?” 
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“It’s all right,” she soothed, a healing 
in her voice like cool fingers on aching 
eyelids. “It’s all right, Johnny. Don’t 
you care! It’s only one day, anyhow. 
Seems like things just crowd in on you 
sometimes—don’t it? There was Monday 
you had to go to the city; now, to-morrow, 
goin’ after the money 

“Well,” he interrupted, thrusting 
across her gentle trend with apprehen 
sive eagerness, “it ‘ll be the last time.” 
Then he put both arms about her, and 
she lifted her face to be kissed. 

“You my girl, ain’t you?’ he mur- 
mured, with one of his brief hot flashes 
of tenderness. 

A moment later, with an abrupt move- 
ment, he released her. 

“You run inside now,” he commanded. 
“ Good night, honey.’ 

sut she lingered reluctant 

“You'll be back to-morrow night?” 

“ To-morrow night—I’ll be over. Don’t 
you worry.” 

“Then good-night, honey,” she cried, 
like a wistful echo, and ran up the path 
to the steps of the sprawling cottage be- 
hind the oleanders. 

The man struck into the shell road that 
led to the village. He walked with the 
long, swinging stride of vitality at high 
pressure, and as he went he whistled a 
formless tune, a mere abstracted keeping 
time to the rhythm of his movements. 
He passed two houses with lighted win- 
dows, but coming to a third, he turned 
abruptly and entered. 

A tired-looking woman, beside the 
oileloth- covered table in the kitchen, 
glanced up from her perusal of the eve- 
ning paper and smiled. 

“Well!” she greeted him, surprisedly. 
You didn’t stay long at Liza’s to-night. 
Ev’ything all right about Saturday ?”’ 

He nodded. “ Anybody been for the 
mail ?” 

“Nothin’ but this,” explained Mrs. 
Mangan. 

She turned the paper so that on its 
first page a double-column heading and 
three pictures stood out boldly. 

“T been readin’ about that man Sal- 
vadoni. They’re goin’ to hang him 
to-morrow.” 

She swayed as she talked, and upon 
the bare floor the rockers of her chair 
gave out fretful creaking sounds. 
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killed another man— 
wife—the other man’s wife. 
them dirty beasts? His 


‘You know he 
about his 
Ain’t dagos 
picture’s here.” 

She read aloud, slowly, with shuddering 
relish, “‘ Tonio Salvadoni, the Murderer 

Hans Schwartz. the Victim, and Sarah 
Schwartz, the Woman in the 
Salvadoni’s in the Parish Prison. 


he’s just as cool 


Case!’ 
It says 
smokes cigarettes the 
reporters give him—eats like anybody 
priest. He says the 
woman made him do it, but he forgives 
her. I reckon that won’t do him much 
good when he’s bein’ hung to-morrow. 
You’d think the city ’d ’a’ had enough o’ 


else—talks to a 


dagos with their vendettas, and their 
Black Uands, wouldn’t you? I see they 
say Miller, the hangman, comes from 


somewhere up in this State—ain’t it the—” 
“Who’s he?” interrupted her son, 
briefly. He watched with 
brows while she answered. 
“ He’s the man that does the hangin’. 
Funny, ain’t it, for a man to ask for a 
job like that! 
last two years. Here—want the paper?” 
“You finished?” he asked, gruffly. He 
hand and drew it back 


contracting 


He’s hung ev’ybody the 


put out one 
again. 

There was secret eagerness in his face, 
and a kind of sickened resolution. So 
a man might look stretching his hand 
through flame to his heart’s desire. 

“That’s all right—I cen see it some 
ther time,” insisted his mother, unselfish- 
ly. Her glance lingered with a morbid 
interest upon the unlovely features of 
the three pictured faces. “I was readin’ 
where a reporter from the Journal talked 
to Salvadoni, and he says he no more 
repents than—you do.” 

“Than me? What d’you mean?” 

She lifted blue, faded eyes, blinking 
apologetically, before the startled rough- 
ness, the almost torture of his tone. 

“ Why—than you—-or me—or anybody 
else who’s got nothin’ to repent of. Sit 
down and talk, son. What you goin’ 
to do?” 

He shifted from one foot to the other, 
his shoulders filling the narrow doorway. 

“ Goin’ to bed. I got to get up at five 
in the morning. I'll want some coffee.” 

“What does Liza think of yo’ goin’ 
out in the country to-morrow, and makin’ 
her wait to be married?” 


“T’ll be back to-morrow evenin’,” 
ignoring her 
brusquely or unpleasantly, but as if 
er matter occupied his closest thought 
* Good night.” 

His footsteps sounded sharply alo: 
the hall. 

“Don’t lose that paper,” his moth 
called after him. “I want it, son.” 

Hours after she had fallen asleep 
light burned in the back room of t! 
cottage ; and 


continued, question, n 


upon the flimsy wind 
shade, drawn close, the shadow of a m: 
pored over the shadow of a newspaper 
very quietly. The wind died down a 

the stars sank before that shadow melt 

into darkness. 

Dawn was more than a promise m 
morning when Mangan left the hous 
He rode away at a gallop, his s 
burnt, handsome face showing both sha 
ow and line for witness of a white night 

“Till be back this evenin’,” he call 
from the road, and his mother had 
swered docilely, wiping her hands 
her apron: 

“ All right, son; I'll look for you.” 

That was at half past five. At t 
minutes of seven, when smoke was cur 


ing from every kitchen chimney, and tl. 


glamour thrust 
ing up between the pine-tops, Liza ar 
Mrs. Duggan waited at the station f 
the train. 

The mother, a sharp-featured, bri 
little woman, was full of consolati 
and caution. 

“Tt ‘ll take yer mind off yerself. I’ 
glad I thought o’ sending you. You ec 
buy you a hat with half the money, a: 
get my medicine with the rest. Mi: 
you don’t lose it! Go out to your cousi 


sun showed a genial 


Robert’s for dinner. The train don’t 


start, comin’ back, till ha’f past thr 
Have you got 
ticket? Things won’t look so bad, wit 
you goin’ to the city to-day. Mind t! 
cars on the street.” 

“Tl be all right, Ma,” said Liza, 
obedient reassurance. She drew a lo: 
breath when, from the car window, t 
last shadow of the station faded on | 
sight. The thought of that day, at hom: 
had not been a happy one, for all h 
gentle bravery. 


The blue silence of the bay was past 


and the dew-smothered marshy countr 
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pening on either side, before her hands 
relaxed their hold upon each other. Then 
her mind leaped ahead in a happy resili- 
ence. and the haze of wretchedness that 
had enveloped her for over a week, since 
Mangan had insisted upon the postpone- 
ment of their marriage, fell away. With 
the memory of his arm about her shoul- 
lers, his convincing words in her ear, 
she smiled, and had faith. A half-seen, 
tremulous vision unfolded itself. “ When 
[ think o’ that li’? old house—and you 
in it—and me!”—-that was what Johnny 
had said, and—“ I’m never goin’ to leave 

1 again, Liza—this is the last time.” 

The cobweb of dreams meshes the stars. 

Liza half closed her eyes, and her heart 

heat with the tumult of the train. The 
Hush that grew on her cheeks, swept to 
the roots of her brown hair, and ebbed, 
et left her rosy, was a very delightful 
thing—if there had been any one looking 
see it. 
But there was not. In the seat before 
her, two men on their way into town for 
the day’s business were discussing (with 
the casual interest of the citizen who 
beholds battle, murder, and sudden death 
head-lined beside his breakfast plate) the 
execution of Salvadoni. 

“He'll get his,” said the first one, 
briefly. “Good thing, too. Never heard 
f a more cold-blooded murder.” 

“ He blames the woman—doesn’t he ?” 

“Rotten coward! However, I dare 
ay, she wasn’t altogether innocent.” 

Liza, hearing, wondered absently. The 

tside world was not so real as her 
habitation of dreams. 

“Well,” the other man was saying, 

of course he’s guilty. He ought to be 
punished. That’s all right. But this 
thing of hanging! Why don’t they use 
he chair? Why don’t they electrocute— 
decently—in the presence of only the 
necessary authorities ?” 

“Good many States hang,” suggested 
the first, without much interest. 

“It’s a ghastly custom. Take this 
man who’s doing the job to-day. What 
do they call him? Miller the Hangman. 
He’s from somewhere up in our State. 
Comes to the city whenever there’s a 
hanging—to cut the rope. The papers 
have mentioned him several times. It’s 
the sheriffs work by rights, but nobody 
wants to shunt a man into eternity. 
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Miller asks for th job and gets it. eve ry 
time—the last two years. What d’you 
call that? J call it legalized murder—eh? 
He isn’t an instrument of justice—what 
does he know about the crimes of these 
men—or their punishment ?’ 

“ Somebody’s got to cut the rope.” 

“That’s what I say—it’s a ghastly 
custom—but it ought to be administered 
by an officer of the law—not by some 
morbid outsider with a lust for murder. 
I tell you that’s what it amounts to.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
Suggested the first, in the familiar for- 
mula of the age. “ Tough luck all ’round. 
Cotton slumped sixty points yesterday.” 

Liza shivered slightly, turning back to 
her window and the green stretches out- 
side. She had not read the papers, nor 
for that matter much of anything else, 
and talk of the hanging was new to her. 

“Miller the Hangman” made a sin- 
ister harmony of syllables that clung in 
her mind, like a bat in a flowering tree. 
She shrank from the half-comprehended 
jargon of sin and punishment and death 
back into her mists of memory and 
imagining. The song of the train set 
itself to her thoughts—as to the thoughts 
of how many another!—and when she 
came at last out into the street from the 
dusk of the station, it startled her to 
find the day so old. She had not felt 
the time go from her. The street, in its 
turn, presented to her timid eyes the un 
changing miracle of sophistication. She 
passed down the sidewalk, lagging before 
the windows, like the child she was at 
heart, a quiet enough little figure in her 
brown suit, with the black bow upon the 
brown straw hat. 

A block behind her, having delayed for 
the emptying of the train, but wholly 
unaware of her presence as she was of 
his, Mangan left the station, and waited 
at the first corner for a ear. 

It was almost noon before Liza com 
pleted her purchases. The medicine, 
thanks to an attentive clerk in a big 
drug-store, was merely a matter of mo- 
ments, but over the hat the prospective 
owner wavered lengthily. 

When—even with the languid aid of 
a saleslady—-this makes no setting for 
brown eyes and a clear, warm skin—and 
! However, the matter 
of decision was ended at last, the price 
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of decision paid in Mrs. Duggan’s butter- 
milk money, and Liza only waited—as 
the proudest must wait—-for her parcel. 

The saleslady, pausing in a lofty career, 
bandied the time o’ day with an intimate. 
“Ten minutes of twelve/—me for 
lunch! It ’ll be twenty-three for Sal- 
vadoni an hour from now. I know 
a gentleman who’s goin’ to the hangin’. 
Comin’, dearie ?”’ 

Dearie said she had been—and come 
back. 

Liza’s hat arriving at the moment in 
a sheath of crisp paper, Liza herself went 
out upon the street again. She was be- 
ginning to be tired—and hungry—and 
the repeated reference to the Italian’s 
tragedy saddened her. Upon so bright 
a day—clear sky overhead—magic pave- 
ment underfoot—it seemed too pitiful a 
man should go, thrust violently out of 
the world—and into the dark—unwilling. 

As she waited for the car that would 
pass before her cousin’s house, she felt 
curiously dispirited, but the ride stim- 
ulated her pleasure in life. To the clear 
country eyes even the people on the 
streets possessed a mysterious fascina- 
tion. She came to the city so rarely 
that it had for her always the charm 
of strangeness. 

When she rang her cousin’s door-bell 
she was once more rested and happy. 
The cousin’s wife came at the sum- 
mons—-a large slatternly woman with 
eves that lit to a pleasant friendliness 
at sight of the girl. 

“Well, Liza Duggan! Where did you 
come from? Come right in. I heard 
rou were gettin’ married to-day. Take 
off your things and sit down. You ain’t 
been to dinner?” 

Liza explained, with a certain soft 
dignity that precluded exclamation, about 
the postponement of the wedding. She 
added that she had not been to dinner, 
and that she was hungry. The cousin’s 
wife thereupon set her down to a plenti- 
ful meal at one end of the denuded table. 

“T had dinner a little bit early,” she 
explained, importantly, “to get things 
out of the way. Robert’s on duty, but 
he’s given a lot o’ people leave to see 
the hangin’ from here—so I got to have 
‘em trackin’ up my floors—” 

“The hangin’?” gasped Liza. She 
dropped her fork with a little crash. 
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“Sure,” said the cousin’s wife, com- 
fortably. She hunched both elbows on 
the table, and settled to the enjoyment 
of her topic. “You forget we’re right 
next to the Parish Prison. Didn’t you 
see the people as you come in? That 
colored Odd- Fellows Hall across the 
street’s had every window jammed since 
twelve o’clock—people just butted in 
There’ll be a crowd like Mardi-Gras in 
the courtyard, but you got to have a pull 
with the force to get in there. I sent 
the two kids up to my mother’s. I didn’t 
want ’em getting all worked up about it 
—they’re too young. Our up-stairs win- 
dows look right straight over into the 
yard, you know. You can see fine. It 
must be ’most half past twelve now. 
What’s the matter, Liza—ain’t you feel- 
in’ good ?” 

Liza, white and shaken, had pushed 
her plate away. The food choked her. 

“T never was so near—so near any- 
thing like that before,” she said, un- 
steadily; “it makes me sick.” 

“You don’t need to see it,” soothed 
the cousin’s wife. “Here, have some 
water. I’ll take you up in the back room, 
and you needn’t go near the window. 
Bein’ a policeman’s wife, I don’t so much 
mind it myself, though Gawd knows—” 

The bell rang clangorously. 

“ Salvadoni’s nothin’ but a murderer,” 
finished the hostess before she went. 
“Take your things up in the back room, 
Liza. You know the way. I got to let 
these men in. Just shut the door, and 
make yourself at home.” 

Up in the “back room,” high-walled 
and narrow, stricken through broken 
blinds with garish splashes of sunlight, 
Liza sat down upon the bed and waited. 
The window menaced her with a horror 
that lay beyond. She could not keep 
her eyes from it. 

After a little, the cousin’s wife came 
panting up the stairs. In her wake heavy 
feet trod clumsily and dispersed. She 
opened the door of the back room alone. 

“ Well, Liza,” she said, cheerfully, “ how 
you feelin’? I’ve sent them friends of 
Robert’s into the front room and out on 
the gallery. Anything I can get you?” 

“Thank you,” said Liza, faintly, “I’m 
all right—” 

The cousin’s wife smiled and nodded. 

“Ton’t you feel bad about it,” she 
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soothed. “ He’s only gettin’ what’s com- 
in’ to him. It’s five minutes of one. | 
reckon the priest’s with him now. Say, 
Liza—you know Miller the Hangman— 
he’s the man that’s done all the hangin’ 
here for two years—he comes from some- 
where up in your part o’ the country. 
Funny for a man to come after a job 
like that. Of course he gets paid by the 
sheriff.” She turned the handle of the 
door, rattling it a little between absent 
fingers. “ Robert says he told the re- 
porters he was goin’ to quit with this 
one. I should think he would.” 

“Does Robert know him?” asked Liza, 
clasping her hands tight in her lap. The 
figure of Miller the Hangman loomed 
vast and ghoulish to her frightened 
fancy—a creature of grisly shadows, its 
fingers sodden with blood. 

“Who? Robert? Never seen him,” 
returned the cousin’s wife; “he keeps 
himself pretty searce.” A note of sharp 
excitement thrilled suddenly in her lazy 
voice. “I hear the crowd—you don’t care 
if I go in the front room to watch? 
you'll be all right here? I can see better 
from there.” 

“Go on,” said Liza. She spoke with 
difficulty, through dry lips. 

“ All right—you just lie down—I’ll be 
back,” accepted the cousin’s wife, eager- 
ly, and was gone. 

Liza slid forward upon the bed and 
buried her face in the cover. The back 
room was very still, and after one hysteric 
gasp she lay quiet, with impotent fingers 
in her ears. A horse-fly came and buzzed 
upon the ceiling with a noise like thun- 
der. All the little common sounds mag- 
nified themselves, and penetrated to the 
raw consciousness of the girl, in a 
sequence of wounds. When the window- 
shade flapped in a languid gust of wind, 
she started blindly and caught her breath. 
When a paper fan fell from the bureau, 
crackling on the floor, she cried out 
half aloud. 

Time went by in spaces of pain. Un- 
seeing, she suffered the deadlier agonies 
f imagination, her small tanned face 
paling gradually to a pitiful grayness. 

After what seemed an interminable 
reach of hours the cousin’s wife came 
back. She, in her turn, had whitened 
a little from her usual florid calm, but 
her voice was drawlingly unshaken. 
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“ Well,” she said, not ungently, “ it’s 
all over—you can sit up now Don’t 
take on so, Lize. Murderers have got 
to die. Want me to get you a drop 
of whiskey ?” 

Liza drank the whiskey meekly. The 
color came slowly back to her white 
little face. 

‘I reckon it’s just because I’m not 
used to it,” she apologized. 

“Sure,” agreed the cousin’s wife, 
“that’s all. If you was me, you'd feel 


just like I do about it. A policeman’s 


wife gets used to anything.” 

For all that, a gloom hung upon the 
house, and the back room in especial 
sheltered an evasive horror. No amount 
of cheerful gossip on the part of the 
cousin’s wife dispelled it. Liza watched 
the hands of the clock hungry-eyed, and 
pinned on her hat, with fingers that 
trembled, a good half-hour too soon. It 
was necessary to remind her of the new 
hat in its crackling paper bag. 

‘You funny little thing,’ said the 
cousin’s wife, “ vou’re too tender-hearted 
for any use. It’s a good thing you’re not 
marryin’ a policeman!” 

At that, the thought of Johnny’s large 
silent strength. his comforting voice, 
rushed upon Liza like a flood. Her eyes 
filled in an instant. She was glad when 
the door shut behind her, gladder yet to 
gain the shelter of a street-car, and to 
feel herself out of the labyrinth—go 
ing home. 

On the street, a shrill, reiterated cry 
shocked her ears. It distressed her, but 
without reason, until a newsboy, swing- 
ing on to the platform, gave strident 
voice. 

“Uxtry! Uxtry Joinal! All about 
the hangin’! Uxtry Joinal!” 

Liza left the car at the station nervous- 
ly. She bought her ticket, and found 
herself the first in the long red-velvet- 
seated coach. When the train slipped 
out of the city she drew a shuddering 
breath of relief, and for each of the miles 
that melted between her and the cottage 
on the beach her thankfulness was very 
near a prayer. 

It was almost sundown when she came 
home, and there were questionings and 
exclamations to be met. 

“You look clean played out,” grum- 
bled her mother. “Didn’t you have 
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a real nice time? Wasn't Cousin 
Robert’s wife glad to see you? 
the hat.” 

Liza yielded up her booty as calmly 


Her only explanation was 


Le’ see 


as she might. 
quiescent and unconvincing. 

“T’m tired, that’s all. Yes’m, I had 
a real nice time-—and Cousin Robert’s 
wife was glad to see me.” An imper- 
ceptible shiver ran over her. 

“Here, put the hat on,” suggested 
Mrs. Duggan, turning it about with 
critical fingers. “ Le’ me see it on you.” 

Obediently Liza put it on. It was a 
simple-enough red felt, adorned with vel- 
vet of the same cheerful shade. In the 
morning it had been pleasing; now, 
above lLiza’s colorless face and big, 
frightened eyes, it took on a brightness 
almost grotesque. 

“Tt don’t look good,” the girl said, 
simply, and laid it aside on the bed. 
Her shoulders drooped with fatigue. 

“ Nothin’s goin’ to look good on you 
the way you are now,” scolded her moth- 
er; “you go and lie down. What time 
will John Mangan be here this evenin’?”’ 

“Not before eight .o’clock, I reckon,” 
said Liza, “maybe later.’ She did not 
tell her mother of what had happened 
in the city—of the tragedy that had 
dogged her day. She could not somehow 
bring herself to speak of it till Mangan 
came; then, sitting on the beach beside 
him, under the chill, winking stars, her 
hand in his, her head against his arm, 
she gave way at his first probing question. 

“T didn’t know you was goin’ to the 
city to-day ?” 

“T wasn’t,” she denied, brokenly; “I 
never thought of it till last night after 
you went—Ma said it would be gvod for 
me. She took her buttermilk money— 
and said for me to get me a hat—and 
to get her medicine. Oh, Johnny! I 
wisht I hadn’t gone! I wisht I hadn’t 
gone!” Her fingers clung convulsively 

in his hold. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” he asked, slow- 
ly. His left hand, thrust into the sand, 
closed and unclosed itself tensely a great 
many times while she talked. “ Didn’t 
you get the hat?” 

“Tt’s nothin’ about the hat,” said 
Liza, simply. After a moment she went 
on, quivering with painful excitement: 

“ Johnny, did you know there was a man 
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hanged in the city to-day—a dago—out 
at the prison?” 

“T did hear some talk about it, dow: 
in the village.” 

“Talk!”’ She laughed hysterically 
“Talk! I was in a room where y: 
could see-—” 

Then, and not before, a start shook 
him visibly, even to her excited percep 
tion. At once the tenderness in her came 
uppermost again. 

“You cold, Johnny ? 
go up to—” 

His voice came hoarse. He cleared 
his throat twice before he spoke. 

“T’m all right. Go on—you say you 
saw—” 

“No!” she cried, her pitiful horror 
stung to vehemence. “Oh no, Johnny! 
No! No! No! I didn’t see—I hid m 
face in the bed—I couldn’t bear it—it 
mighty nigh killed me to think of it.” 

There was a silence, void and curiou 

“Tt’s all right,” he said at last, 
slowly, almost to himself, “so long as 
There was no eolor T 


Maybe we better 


you didn’t see.” 
his speech, no echo, it came so power 
fully repressed. 

“Cousin Robert’s wife was tellin’ m 
about it,” said Liza, a mist of helpless 
tears clouding her soft eyes. “Ol 
Johnny!” she began to ery in little sol 
bing gasps, her face against his sleev 
“it was awful—it was awful!” 

“ Tellin’ you what?” 

Like a child answering to a stronger 
will, Liza responded obediently to that 
slow, steadying question. 

“ She was tellin’ me—about the crowds 
in the street—and the man that com 
to do the hangin’—” 

He prompted carefully, not moving, 
with no hastening of his quiet drawl. 

“The man that comes to do th 
hangin’ ?” 

“ They call him Miller the Hangman.” 

“ An’ who,” he asked, thereupon, eac! 
word mordantly distinct, “is Miller th 
Hangman ?” 

Liza caught her breath like one wh 
has cried too long. 

“You hurt my hand, honey,” she r 
minded, pitifully; “he’s the man that 
hangs people.” Uneconsciously she r 
verted to the words of the cousin’s wife 
The back room, with its sun-streaked 
floor and walls, flashed sharply on her 
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sight 
this 
n’ me about 
was time—she 
n watched.” 


“Did you go, too?” asked Mangan, un- 


do it. 
him, an’ 
went in 


State to She tell- 
when—when it 


the front 


was 





room 


swerving, but the muscles about his 
outh contracted sharply. 

Liza tried to speak and failed. Her 
ars choked her. 

“Tid you go?” he insisted, and, the 


econd time, the controlled voice, vibrant 
ith a tight-strung fear, for the 
fraction of an instant. 

“T hid my faee in the bed,” Liza an- 
vered him, “and put my fingers in my 
ars-—but I saw—and I heard—like I was 
okin’—an’ listenin’» Oh, Johnny, it 
nearly killed me—it was so near! I 
felt like Miller the Hangman was stand- 

right beside me.” 

She shivered from head to foot, 
evered imagination quickened to a 

re of reality. 

“Did yo’ eousin’s wife see him?” 

‘She never said so.” 

“Or yo’ cousin? Who is yo’ cousin?” 

“My cousin Robert is a policeman.” 
She lifted one hand to wipe her eyes. 
They live next do’ to the prison—and 
| went over there for dinner. Ma told 
e to—that’s how—” 

‘Robert who?” 

Wondering a little at her lover’s in- 
rest, Liza answered unsteadily. 

“ Robert Blake’s his name.” 

“ An’ did he see the hangin’ ?” 

“ No; he was on duty somewhere else.” 

“ He ever see-—Miller?” 

“ No,” she said, “ he never did. Why ?” 

Mangan’s voice changed—a breathless 
reaction, an ineredible lightening of word 
and tone, as if a heavy weight slipped 
down from muscles overstrained. 

‘You didn’t see him—nobody around 

saw him—what you afraid of? It’s 

ll over.” 
shook her head. She was no 
onger erying, but she leaned against his 
arm in a complete weariness. The day 
had taken its toll of her. 
“It was so awful, Johnny—I can’t for- 


sh 0k 


her 
tor- 





Liza 
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get it—it makes me sick to think of 
t. [ keep rememberin’ that name— 
Miller the Hangman—Miller the Hang- 
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man— Qh, Johnny—I know I'll dream 
about it!” 

“No, you won't,” he reassured her; 
“vou’re goin’ to forget it—you hear? 


You had no business anywhere near that 
prison. Yo’ Ma had no business to let 
you go to the city at all to-day.” 

“She didn’t know 
tested, loyally. 

“Well, she ought to ’a’ known.” 

The water slapped lazily upon the 
white, hard sand at their feet, the world 
about them lay dusk and still, but in 
Liza’s mind the day lingered cruelly. <A 
chance speech of the cousin’s wife came 
back to her. 

“They say 


about it,” Liza pro- 


this is his last ‘time 
Miller the Hangman—he’s goin’ to quit 
after this.” 

“That’s what I heard. 
you to forget all that, Liza. 
never to ’a’ been near it. It’s no sight fo’ 
a woman. Just you stop thinkin’ about 
it—you hear me, honey 2” 

Liza quivered beneath his touch. 

“ But, Johnny—don’t it seem too aw- 
ful? Fo’ a man to want to hang peo- 
ple—like—” 

“ Want!” he caught at the word with 
a scorn that had something in it of des- 


Now I want 
You ought 


perate fierceness. “ He might ’a’ needed 
the money—needed it bad. And he might 
‘a’ got into it that way. Don’t you 


reckon ? 
it takes die—my Gawd! it 
takes money to get married—” he stopped 
dead, steadying his voice with a titanic 
effort. “ Ain’t nobody can tell,” he fin- 


It takes money to live, Liza- 
money to 


ished, drawlingly, “what a man wants 
by what he does. Liza, honey—that’s 
nothin’ to do with you an’ me. To- 


morrer’s Saturday!” 

The thought swept a revivifying flush 
into Liza’s tear-washed face. 

*‘T ain’t forgot,” she murmured, shy 
head averted. “Did you get through 
with what you went fo’, to-day ?”’ 

He did not answer at once, the dark- 
ness hiding his face; and when he did, 
she only nodded and smiled, already con- 
tent beyond measure with the hope of 
to-morrow. 

“Yes,” he said, briefly—the words 
bore all the tension of a vow—*T reck- 
on i’m through.” 
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The Iron Woman 


A NOVEL 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER VII 
OBODY except David took the 
N childish love-affair very serious- 
ly, not even the principals—espe- 
cially not Elizabeth. .. . 

David did not see her for a day or 
two, except out of the corner of his eye 
when, during the new and still secret rite 
of shaving—for David was willing to shed 
his blood to prove that he was a man— 
he looked out of his bedroom window in 
the morning, and saw her down in the 
garden helping her uncle feed his pigeons. 
He did not want to see her. He was 
younger than his years, this honest- 
eyed, inexpressive fellow of seventeen, 
but for all his youth he was hard hit. 
He grew abruptly older that first week; 
he didn’t sleep well; he even looked a 
little pale under his freckles, and his 
mother worried over his appetite. When 
at last he saw Elizabeth, or rather when 
she, picking a bunch of heliotrope in her 
garden, saw him through the open door 
in the wall, and called to him to come 
“yvight over! as fast as your legs can 
carry you!”—he was “very queer,” Eliza- 
beth thought. He came in answer to the 
summons, but he had nothing to say. 
She, however, was bubbling over with 
excitement. She took his hand, and run- 
ning with him into the arbor, pulled him 
down on the seat beside her. 

“ David- David - David! Where on 
earth have you been all this time? Da- 
vid, have you heard?” 

“T suppose you mean—about you and 
Blair?” he said. He did not look at her, 
but he watched a pencil of sunshire, 
piercing the leaves overhead, faintly gild- 
ing the bunches of green grapes that had 
a film of soot on their greenness, and 
then creeping down to rest on the helio- 
trope in her lap. 

“Yes!” said Elizabeth, “isn’t it the 
most exciting thing you ever heard? 


David, I want to show you something.’ 
She peered out through the leaves to 
make sure that they were unobserved. 
“Tt’s a terrific secret!” she said, her eyes 
dancing. Her fingers were at her throat, 
fumbling with the fastening of her dress 
which caught, and had to be pulled open 
with a jerk; then she drew half-way from 
her young bosom a ring hanging on a 
black silk thread. She bent forward a 
little, so that he might see it. “I keep it 
down in there so Cherry-pie won’t know,” 
she whispered. “ Look!” 

David looked—and looked away. His 
fingers picked nervously at the edge of 
the old wooden bench. 

Elizabeth, with a blissful sigh, dropped 
the ring back again into the warm white- 
ness of that secret place. “Isn’t it per- 
fectly lovely? It’s my engagement ring! 
I’m so excited!” 

David was silent. 

“ Why, David Richie! 
a bit!” 

“ Why, yes, I care,” he said. He took 
a grape from a bunch beside him, rubbed 
the soot off on his trousers, and ate it; 
then blinked wryly. “ Gorry, that’s sour!” 

“ You—don’t—like—my engagement!” 
Elizabeth declared slowly. Reproachful 
tears stood in her eyes; she fastened her 
dress with indignant fingers. “I think 
you are perfectly horrid not to be sym- 
pathetic. It’s very important to a girl 
to get engaged and have a ring.” 

“Tt’s very pretty,” David managed 
to say. 

“ Pretty ? 
Tt cost fifty dollars! Blair said so. 
David, don’t you like me being engaged ?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he evaded. He 
shut his eyes, which were still watering 
from that sour grape, but even with closed 
eyes he saw again that soft place where 
Blair’s ring hung, warm and secret; the 
pain below his own breast-bone was very 
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bad for a minute, and the warm fra- 
grance of the heliotrope seemed over- 
powering. He swallowed hard, then 
looked at one of Mr. Ferguson’s pigeons, 
walking almost into the arbor. The pig- 
eon stopped, hesitated, cocked a ruby eye 
on the two humans on the wooden seat, 
and fluttered back into the sunny garden. 

“Why, you mind!” Elizabeth said, 
aghast. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” David managed 
to say; “course, I don’t care. Only I 
didn’t know you liked Blair so much; so 
it was a--a surprise,” he said miserably. 

Elizabeth’s consternation was beyond 
words. There was a perceptible moment 
before she could find anything to say. 
“Why, I never dreamed you'd mind! 
David, truly. I like you best of any boy 
| know;—only, of course now, being en- 
gaged to Blair, I have to like him best ?” 

“Yes, that’s so,” David admitted. 

“Truly, I like you dreadfully, David. 
If I’d supposed you’d mind— But, oh, 
David, it’s so interesting to be engaged. 
[ really can’t stop. I’d have to give him 
back my ring!” she said in an agonized 
voice. She pressed her hand against her 
breast, and poor David's eyes followed 
the ardent gesture. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said with a gulp. 

Elizabeth was ready to ery; she dropped 
her head on his shoulder and began to 
bemoan herself. “ Why on earth didn’t 
vou say something? How could I know? 
How stupid you are, David! If I'd 
known you minded, I’d just as lief have 
been engaged to—” Elizabeth stopped 
short. She sat up very straight, and 
put her hand to the neck of her dress to 
make sure it was fastened. At that mo- 
ment a new sense was born in her; for 
the first time since they had known each 
other, her straightforward eyes—the sex- 
less eyes of the child—faltered, and re- 
fused to meet David’s. “I think maybe 
Cherry-pie wants me now,” she said shy- 
lv, and slipped away, leaving David 
mournfully eating green grapes in the 
arbor. And this was the last time that 
Elizabeth, uninvited, put her head on a 
boy’s shoulder. 

A week later she confided to Miss 
White the great fact of her engagement; 
but she was not so excited about it by 
that time. For one thing, she had re- 
ceived her uncle’s present of a locket, so 
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the ring was not her only piece of 
jewelry; and besides that, since her talk 
with David, being “ engaged” had seemed 
less interesting. However, Miss White 
felt it her duty to drop a hint of what 
had happened to Mr. Ferguson: had it 
struck him that perhaps Blair Maitland 
was—was thinking about Elizabeth ? 

“Thinking what about her?” Mr. 
Ferguson said, lifting his head from his 
papers with a fretted look. 

“Why,” said Miss White, “as I am 
elways at my post, sir, I have opportuni- 
ties for observing; in fact, I—I shouldn’t 
wonder if they were—attached.” Cherry- 
pie would have felt that a more definite 
word was indelicate. “Of course I 
don’t exactly know it,” said Miss White, 
faithful to Elizabeth’s confidence, “ but 
I reeall- that when I was a young lady, 
young gentlemen did become attached 

to other young ladies.” 

* Love-making? At Elizabeth’s age? 
I won’t have it!” said Elizabeth’s unele. 
The old, apprehensive look darkened in 
his face; his feeling for the child was so 
strangely shadowed by his fear that she 
would disappoint him in some way—and 
so “Life would play another trick on 
him ”’—that he could not take Cherry- 
pie’s information with any appreciation 
of its humor. “ Send her to me,” he said. 

“Mr. Ferguson,” poor old Miss White 
ventured, “if I might suggest, it would 
be well to be very kind, because—” 

“Kind?” said Robert Ferguson, as- 
tonished; he gave an angry thrust at 
the black ribbon of his glasses that 
brought them tumbling from his nose, 
“Was I ever unkind? I will see her in 
the library after supper.” 

Miss White nibbled at him speechlessly, 
“Tf he is severe with her, I don’t know 
what she won’t do!” she said to herself. 

3ut Mr. Ferguson did not mean to be 
severe. When Elizabeth presented her- 
self in his library, the interview began 
calmly enough. Her uncle was brief and 
to the point, but he was not unkind. 
She and Blair were too young to be 
engaged,—“ Don’t think of it again,” 
he commanded. 

Elizabeth looked. tearful, but she did 
not resent his dictum. David’s lack of 
sympathy had been very dampening to 
romance. It was just at the end that 
the gunpowder flared. 
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“ Now, remember, I don’t want you to 
be foolish, Elizabeth.” 

“JT don’t think being in love is fool- 
ish, Uncle.” 

‘Love! What do you know about 
love? You are nothing but a silly lit- 
tle girl.” 

‘I don’t think I’m very little; and 
Blair is in love with me.” 

“Blair is as young and as foolish as 
are. Even if you older, I 
wouldn’t allow it. He is selfish and ir- 
responsible, and—” 

“T think,” interrupted the girl, “ that 
you are very mean to abuse Blair behind 
his back. It isn’t fair.” Her uncle was 
perfectly dumfounded; then he broke 
into harsh reproof. Elizabeth grew 
whiter and whiter; she set her teeth, the 
dimple in her cheek lengthened into a 
long, hard line. She forgot Blair; she only 
realized that because she attempted to 
defend a friend she was rebuked and told 
she was an impertinent little girl. She 
flung back that she hated unfairness, 
and hated him; and she _ loved 
Blair, and she was going to marry him 
Then 
out of the room, almost 
over poor old Miss White, 
whose “post” had been anxiously near 
the kevhole. 

Up-stairs, she flew into one of those 
black tempers that s¢ared her governess 
nearly to death: “ My lamb! You'll get 
overheated, and take cold. When I was 
a young lady, it was thought unre- 
fined to speak so—emphatically. And 
vour dear uncle didn’t mean to be se- 
vere; he-—” 

“‘TDear uncle’? said Elizabeth, 
“dear devil!” She was breathing hard, 
and the tears were on her cheeks. Then, 
suddenly, she caught sight of a photo- 
graph of Robert Ferguson which stood 
on her bureau. Instantly she leaped at 
it, and, doubling her hand, struck the 
thin glass with all her force. It splin- 
tered, and the blood spurted from her cut 
knuckles on to her uncle’s face. 

Poor old Miss White began to ery. 
“Oh, my dear, my dear, if you don’t 
learn to control yourself, you may do 
something dreadful some day!” Miss 
White’s efforts to check Elizabeth’s 
temper were like the protesting twitter- 
ings of a sparrow in a thunder-storm. 
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When she reproved the furious little 
ereature now, Elizabeth, wincing and 
trying to check the bleeding with her 
handkerchief, did not even take the 
trouble to reply. But that night, when 
all the household was in bed, she slipped 
down-stairs, candle in hand, to the li- 
brary. On the mantelpiece was a 
photograph of herself, which she had 
once given to her uncle. She took it out 
of the frame, tore it into little bits, 
stamped on it, grinding her heel down on 
her own young face; then she took off 
the locket Mr. Ferguson had given 
her,—it was a most simple affair of 
pearls and turquoises—kissed it with 
tearful passion, and then looked about 
her solemnly—where should it be offered 
up? The ashes in the fireplace? No; 
Elizabeth’s thrifty mind balked at de- 
stroying valuable property. Then she 
had an inspiration: the deep well of 
her uncle’s battered old inkstand! 
Oh, to blacken the pearls, to stain the 
heavenly blue of the turquoise! It 
was almost too frightful. But it was 
right; it was fair. She had insulted his 
dear, dear, dear picture! So, with a 
tearful hiccough, she dropped the locket 
into the ink-pot that stood between the 
feet of a spattered bronze Socrates, 
and watched it sink into a black and 
terrible grave. “I’m glad not to have 
it,” she said;—Elizabeth was always glad 
of punishment. Then she took her 
eandle, guttering in its socket, and 
slipped up to her own room. 

As for Robert Ferguson, he did not 
notice that the photograph had disap- 
peared, nor did he plunge his pen deep 
enough to find a pearl, nor understand 
the significance of the bound-up hand, 
but the old worry about her came back 
again. Her mother had defended her own 
wicked love-affair, with all the violence 
of a selfish woman; and in his panic of 
apprehension, poor little Elizabeth’s tem- 
per about Blair seemed to be of the same 
nature. He was so worried over it that 
he was moved to do a very unwise thing. 
He would, he said to himself, put Mrs. 
Maitland on her guard about this non- 
sense between the two children. 

The next morning when he went into 
her office at the Works, he found the 
place humming with business. As he 
entered he met a foreman, who was just 
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taking his departure with, so to speak, 
his tail between his legs. The man was 
scarlet to his forehead under the lash of 
his employer’s tongue. It had been ad- 
ministered in the inner room; but the 
door was open into the large office, and 
the clerks and some messenger-boys and a 
couple of travelling-men had had the bene- 
fit of it, especially as Mrs. Maitland had 
not seen fit to modulate her voice, al- 
though the culprit had answered in so 
low a tone that his defence had not got 
over the threshold to the greedy ears out- 
side. Ferguson, reporting at that open 
door, was bidden curtly to come in and 
sit down; “Tl see you presently,” she 
said. And then she burst out into the 
large office. 

Instantly the roomful of people, loung- 
ing about waiting their turn, came to at- 
tention. She rushed in among them like 
a gale, whirling away the straws and 
chaff before her, and .eaving only the 
things that were worth while. She 
snapped a yellow envelope from a boy’s 
hand, and even while she was ripping it 
pen with a big forefinger, she was read- 
ng the card of an astonished travelling- 
man: “No, sir; no, sir; your bid was 
mne-half of one per cent. over Heintz. 
Your people been customers so long that 
they thought that I—? I never mix 
business and friendship!” She stood 
still long enough to cast her eye over a 
drawing of a patent, and toss it back to 
the would-be inventor. “ No, I don’t care 
to take it up with you. Cast it for you? 
Certainly. Tl cast anything for any- 
body.” And the man found his blue- 
print in his hand before he could be- 
gin his explanation. “What? Johnson 
wants to know where to get the new 
hreeching to replace the one that broke 
yesterday? Tell Johnson that’s what I 
pay him to decide. I have no time to 
do his business for him—my own is all 
I can attend to! Mr. Ferguson!” she 
called out, as she eame banging back into 
the private office, “what about that ore 
that came in yesterday?’ She sat down 
at her desk and listened intently to a 
somewhat intricate statement that in- 
volved manufacturing matters dependent 
upon the quality of certain shipments of 
ore. Then, abruptly, she gave her orders. 

tobert Ferguson, making notes as 
rapidly as he could, smiled with satisfac- 
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tion at the power of it all. It was as 
ruthless and as admirable as a force of 
nature. She would not pause, this wom- 
an, for flesh and blood; she was as im- 
personal as one of her own great shears 
that would bite off a bloom or a man’s 
head with equal precision, and in doing 
so would be fulfilling the law of its be- 
ing. Assuredly she would stop Blair’s 
puppy-love in short order! 

Business over, Sarah Maitland leaned 
back in her chair and laughed. “ Did 
you hear me blowing Dale up? I guess he’ll 
stay put for a while now! But I’m afraid 
I was angry,” she confessed sheepishly; 
“and there is nothing on earth so foolish 
as to be angry at a fool.” 

“There is nothing on earth so irrita- 
ting as a fool,” he said. 

“Yes, but it’s absurd to waste your 
temper on ’em. I always say to myself, 
‘Sarah Maitland, if he had your brains, 
he’d have your job.’ That generally keeps 
me cool, I tell you, friend Ferguson, you 
ought to thank God every day that you 
weren't born a fool; and so ought I! 
Well, what can I do for vou?” 

“T am bothered about Elizabeth and 
Blair.” 

She looked at him blankly for a mo- 
ment. “ Elizabeth? Blair? What about 
Elizabeth and Blair?” 

“Tt appears,” Robert Ferguson said, 
and shoved the door shut with his foot, 
“it appears that there has been some 
love-making.” 

“ Love-making?” she repeated, be- 
wildered. 

“ Blair has been talking to Elizabeth,” 
he explained. “T believe they call them- 
selves engaged.” 

Mrs. Maitland flung her head back in 
a loud laugh. At the shock of such a 
sound in such a place, one of the clerks in 
the other room spun round on his stool, 
and Mrs. Maitland, catching sight of him 
through the glass partition, broke the 
laugh off in the middle. “ Well, upon 
my word!” she said. 

“Of course it’s all nonsense, but it 
must be stopped.” 

“Why? said Mrs. Maitland. And 
Robert Ferguson felt a jar of astonish- 
ment. 

“They are children.” 

“Blair is sixteen,” his mother said 
thoughtfully; “if he thinks he is in 
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love with Elizabeth, it will help to make 
a man of him. Furthermore, I’d rather 
have him make love than make pictures; 
—that is his last fancy,” she said frown- 
ing. “I don’t know how he comes by it. 
Of course, my husband did paint some- 
times, I admit; but he never wanted to 
make a business of it. He was no fool, 
I can tell you, if he did make pictures!” 

Robert Ferguson said dryly that he 
didn’t think she need worry about Blair. 
“He has neither industry nor humility,” 
he said, “and you can’t be an artist 
without both of ’em. But as for this love 
business, they are children!” 

Mrs. Maitland was not listening. “To 
be in love will be steadying to him while 
he’s at college. Yes, if he sticks to her 
till he graduates, I sha’n’t object.” 

“T shall object,” said her superintend- 
ent; but she did not notice his protest. 

“She has more temper than is quite 
comfortable,” she ruminated; “but, aft- 
er all, to a young man being engaged 
is like having a dog: one dog does as 
well as another; one girl does as well 
as another. And it isn’t as if Blair 
had to consider whether his wife 
would be a ‘good manager, as they 
say; he’ll have enough to waste, if he 
wants to. He'll have more than he 
knows what to do with!” There was 
a little proud bridling of her head. 
She. who had never wasted a cent in her 
life, had made it possible for her boy 
to be as wasteful as he pleased. “ Yes,” 
she said, with the quick decision which 
was so characteristic of her, “yes, he 
can have her.” 

“No, he can’t,” said Elizabeth’s uncle. 

“ What?” she said, in frank surprise. 

“Blair will have too much money. 
Inherited wealth is the biggest handicap 
a man can have.” 

“Too much money?” she chuckled; 
“vour bearings are getting hot, ain’t 
they, friend Eerguson? Come, come! 
I’m not so sure you need thank God. 
[iow can a man have too much money? 
That’s nonsense!” She banged her 
hand down on the call-bell on her desk. 
“Evans! Bring me the drawings for 
those channels.” 

“T tell you I won’t have it,” Robert 
Ferguson repeated. 

“T mean the blue-prints!” Mrs. Mait- 
land commanded loudly; “you have no 
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sense, Evans!” Ferguson got up; she 
had a way of not hearing when she was 
spoken to that made a man hot along his 
backbone. Robert Ferguson was hot, but 
he meant to have the last word; he paused 
at the door and looked back. 

“TI shall not allow it.” 

“Good day, Mr. Ferguson,” said his 


employer, deep in the blue-prints. 


CHAPTER VIII 
LIZABETH’S uncle need not have 


concerned himself so seriously about 
the affairs of Elizabeth’s heart. The 
very next day the rift between the two 
lovers began: 

“What on earth have 
your hand?” asked Blair. 

“T cut it. I was angry at Uncle, and 
broke his picture, and—” 

Blair shouted with laughter. “Oh, 
Elizabeth, what a goose you are! That’s 
just the way you used to bite your arm 
when you were mad. You always did 
cut off your nose to spite your face! 
Where is your Jocket ?” 

“None of your business!” said Eliza- 
beth savagely. It was easy to be savage 
with Blair, because David’s lack of inter- 
est in her affairs had taken the zest out of 
“being engaged ” in the most surprising 
way. But she had no intention of not 
being engaged! Romance was too flatter- 
ing to self-love to be relinquished; never- 
theless, after the first week or two she 
lapsed easily, in moments of forgetful- 
ness, into the old matter-of-fact squab- 
bling and the healthy unreasonableness 
natural to lifelong acquaintance. Th« 
only difference was that now, when she 
and Blair squabbled, they made up again 
in new ways; Blair, with gusts of what 
Elizabeth, annoyed and a little dis- 
gusted, called “silliness”; Elizabeth. 
with strange, half-seared, wholly joyous 
moments of conscious power. But th: 
“ making-up ” was far less personal than 
the fallings-out; these, at least, meant 
individual antagonisms, whereas tlh: 
reconciliations were something larger 
than the girl and boy—something which 
bore them on its current as a river bears 
straws upon its breast. But they played 
with that mighty current as thoughtless- 
ly as all young creatures play with it 
Elizabeth used to take her engagement 
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ring from the silk thread about her neck, 
and, putting it on her finger, dance up 
and down her room, her right hand on 
her hip, her left stretched out before her 
so that she could see the sparkle of the 
tiny diamond on her third finger. “I’m 
engaged!” she would sing to herself. 


“*Oh, isn’t it joyful, joyful, joyful!’ 


Blair’s in love with me!” The words 
were so glorious that she rarely remem- 
bered to add, “I’m in love with Blair.” 
lhe fact was that Blair was merely a 
necessary appendage to the joy of being 
engaged. And when he irritated her by 
vhat she called “ silliness,” she was often 
frankly disagreeable to him. 

As for Blair, he, too, hac his ups 
and downs. He swaggered, and threw 
his shoulders back, and cast appraising 

es on women generally, and thought 
deeply on marriage. But of Elizabeth he 
thought very little. Because she was a 
girl, she bored him quite as often as he 
bored her. It was because she was a 
woman that there came those moments 
when he offended her; and in those mo- 
inents she had but little personality to 
him. In fact, their love-affair, so far 
as they understood it, apart from its 
elemental impulses which they did not 
understand, was as much of a play to 
them as the apple-tree housekeeping 
had been. 

So really Mr. Ferguson might have 
spared himself the unpleasant interview 
with Blair’s mother. He recognized this 
himself before long, and was even able 
to relax into a difficult smile when Mrs. 
Richie ventured a mild pleasantry on the 
subject. For Mrs. Richie had spoken 
openly to Blair, and understood the whole 
situation so well that she could venture 
a pleasantry. She had sounded the boy 
one evening in the darkness of her small 
garden. David was not at home, and 
Blair was glad of the chance to wait 
for him—so long as Mrs. Richie let him 
lounge on the grass at her feet. His 
adoration of David’s mother, begun in 
his childhood, had strengthened with his 
years ;—perhaps because she was all that 
his own mother was not. 

“ Blair,” she said, “of course you and 
[ both realize that Elizabeth is only a 
child, and you are entirely too wise to 
talk seriously about being engaged to her. 
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She is far too young for that sort of 
thing. Of course you understand that?” 
And Blair, feeling as though the sword 
of manhood had been laid on his shoulder, 
and instantly forgetting the smaller pride 
of being “ engaged,” said in a very mature 
voice, “ Oh, certainly J understand.” 

If, in the dusk of stars and fire- 
flies, with the fragrance of white stocks 
blossoming near the stone bench that 
circled the old hawthorn tree in the 
middle of the garden—if at that moment 
Mrs. Richie had demanded Elizabeth’s 
head upon a charger, Blair would have 
rejoiced to offer it. But this serene and 
gentle woman was far too wise to wring 
any promise from the boy, although, in- 
deed, she had no opportunity, for at that 
moment Mr. Ferguson knocked on the 
green door between the two gardens and 
asked if he might come in and smoke 
his cigar in his neighbor’s garden. 
“Tll smoke the aphids off your rose- 
bushes,” he offered. “ You are very care- 
less about your roses!” 

“A ‘bad tenant’?” said Mrs. Richie, 
smiling. And poor Blair picked himself 
up, and went sulkily off. 

Sut Mrs. Richie’s flattering assump- 
tion that Blair and she looked at things in 
the same way, and David’s cruel indif- 
ference to Elizabeth’s emotions, made the 
childish love-affair wholesomely common- 
place on both sides. By mid-September 
it was obvious that the idea of college was 
very attractive to Blair, and that the mo- 
ment of parting would not be at all tragic 
to Elizabeth. The romance did not come 
to a recognized end, however, until the 
day before Blair started East. The 
four friends, and Miss White, had gone 
out to Mrs. Todd’s, where David had 
stood treat, and after their tumblers of 
pink and brown and white ice-cream had 
been emptied, and Mrs. Todd had made 
her usual joke about “ good - looking 
couples,” they had taken two skiffs for 
a slow drift down the river to Willis’s. 

“Nannie,” Blair said, before they 
started, “ Elizabeth and I will go in one 
boat by ourselves; you and David have 
got to take Cherry-pie with you. I 
brought that big red cushion for her; 
don’t you or Elizabeth grab it.” 

Now, they were rowing home against 
the slow, brown current. At first the 
skiffs kept abreast, but gradually, in 
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spite of Miss White’s desire to be “at 
her post,” and David’s entire willingness 
to hold back, Blair and Elizabeth ap- 
propriately fell behind, with only a little 
shaggy dog, which Elizabeth had lately 
acquired, to play propriety. In the yel- 
low September afternoon, the river ran 
placidly between the hills and _ low- 
lying meadows; here and there, high on 
a wooded hillside, a maple flamed among 
the greenness of the walnuts and locusts, 
or. the chestnuts! showed the bronze be- 
ginnings of autumn. Ahead of them 
the sunshine had melted into an umber 
haze, which in the direction of Mercer 
deepened into a smudge of black. 
Elizabeth was twisting her left hand 
about to get different lights on her 
ring. which she had managed to slip on 
her finger when Cherry-pie was not look- 
ing. Blair, with absent eyes, was sing- 
ing under his breath: 


“*Oh! IT came to a river, an’ I couldn’t get 
across; 
Sing “ Polly-wolly-doodle ” all the day! 
An’ I jumped upon a nigger, an’ I thought 
he was a hoss; 
Sing Polly-wolly— 


“Horrid old hole, Mercer,” he broke 
off, resting on his oars and letting the 
boat slip back on the current. 

“T like Mercer!” Elizabeth said, ceas- 
ing to admire the ring. “Since you’ve 
been away, you don’t like anything but 
the East.” She began to stroke her 
puppy’s head violently. 

Blair was silent; he was looking at a 
willow, dipping its swaying finger-tips in 
the water. 

“ Blair! why don’t you answer me?” 

Blair, plainly bored, said, “Well, I 
don’t like hideousness and dirt.” 

“ David likes Mercer.” 

“T bet Mrs. Richie doesn’t,” Blair mur- 
mured, and began to row lazily. 

“Oh, Mrs. Richie!” cried Elizabeth; 
“vou think whatever she thinks is about 
perfect.” 

“Well, isn’t it?” 

Elizabeth’s lip hardened. “I suppose 
you think she’s perfect too?” 

“T do,” Blair said. 

“She thinks I’m dreadful because, 
sometimes, I—get provoked,” Elizabeth 
said angrily. 


“Well, you are,” Blair agreed calmly. 


“Tf I am so wicked, I wonder you want 

to be engaged to me!” she cried. 
“Spitfire,” said Blair, and yawned. 

“Can’t I like anybody but you?” 

“You can like everybody, for all I 
care.” she retorted. Blair whistled, upon 
which Elizabeth became absorbed in pet- 
ting her dog, kissing him ardently bk 
tween his eyes. 

“T hate to see a girl kiss a dog,” Blair 
observed,— 


“*Sing Polly-wolly-doo—’” 


“ Don’t look, then,” said Elizabeth, and 
kissed Bobby again. 

Blair sighed, and gave up his song 
Bobby, obviously uncomfortable, scram 
bled out of Elizabeth’s lap and began to 
stretch himself on the uncertain floor 
of the skiff. 

“Lie down!” Blair commanded, and 
poked the little creature, not ungently. 
with his foot. But Bobby yelped, gave a 
flying nip at Blair’s ankle, and retreated 
to the shelter of his mistress’s skirts 
“Confound that dog!” cried Blair. 

“You are a horrid boy!” she said, con 
soling her puppy with frantic caresses. 
“T’m glad he bit you!” 

Blair, rubbing his ankle, said he’d like 
to throw the little wretch overboard. 

Well, of course, Elizabeth being Eliza- 
beth, the result was inevitable. The 
next instant the ring lay sparkling in 
the bottom of the boat. “I break my 
engagement! Take your old ring! You 
are a cruel, wicked boy, and T hate you— 
so there!” ‘ 

“T must say I don’t see why you 
should expect me to enjoy being bitten,” 
Blair said hotly. “Well, all right: 
throw me over, if you want to. I shal! 
never trust a woman again as long 
as I live!” He began to row fiercely 
“T only hope that darned pup isn’t 
going mad.” 

“T hope he is going mad,” said Eliza 
beth, trembling all over, “and I hop 
youll go mad, too. Put me on shor 
this instant!” 

“ Considering the current, I fear you 
will have to endure my society for sev- 
eral instants,” Blair said. 

“T’d rather be drowned!” she cried 


furiously. and as she spoke, even before 


he could raise his hand to stop her, with 
Bobby in her arms she sprang lightl) 
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over the side of the boat into the water 
There was a terrific splash—but, alas! 
Elizabeth, in preferring death to Blair’s 
society, had not calculated upon the 
September shallows, and even before 
the horrified boy could drop his oars 
and spring to her assistance, she was 

her feet, standing knee-deep in the 
muddy current. 

But the water had completely extin- 
euished the fires of wrath. In the hub- 
bub that followed, the ejaculations and 

iteries, Nannie’s tears, Miss White’s 
terrified seolding, Blair’s protestations to 
David that it wasn’t his fault—through 
t all, Elizabeth, wading ashore, was 
silent. Only at the landing of the 
toll-house, when poor distracted Cherry- 
pie bade the boys get a carriage, did 
he speak: 

“T won’t go in a carriage. I am going 
to walk home.” 

“My lamb! you'll take cold! You 
must—you mustn’t!” Miss White stam- 
mered with fright. 

‘You look like the deuce,” Blair told 
her anxiously; and David blurted out, 
“Elizabeth, you can’t walk home; 
ou’re a perfect object!” And Elizabeth, 
through the mud trickling o-er her eyes, 
flashed a fierce look at him. 

“That's why I’m going to walk!” she 
said. And walk she did—across the 
bridge, along the street. a dripping little 
figure stared at by passers-by, and fol- 
lowed by the faithful, but frightened 
and embarrassed four—by five, indeed, for 
Blair had fished Bobby out of the water, 
and even stopped, once in a while when 
no one was looking, to give the maker of 
all this trouble a furtive and apologetic 
pat At Elizabeth’s door,—in a very 
seared frame of mind lest Mr. Ferguson 
hould come out and catch him,—he at- 
tempted to apologize to the muddy and 
shivering Elizabeth. 

“Don’t be silly. It wasn’t your fault,” 
she said, with curt fairness; “I was an 
awful goose; but we’re not engaged any 
more.” And that was the end of the 
I ve-story ! 

Elizabeth told Cherry-pie that she had 
‘broken with Blair Maitland forever!” 
and Miss White, when she went to make 
her report of the dreadful event to Mr. 
Ferguson, added incidentally that she 
felt assured that the young people had 
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got over their foolishness. And Eliza- 
beth’s uncle, telling the story of the 
ducking to David’s horrified mother, said 
that he was greatly relieved to know that 
Elizabeth had come to her senses. 

But with all the “tellings” that 
buzzed between the three households, no- 
body thought to tell Mrs. Maitland. 
Why should they? Who could connect 
this woman of iron and toil and sweat, of 
noise and motion, with the sentimentali- 
ties of two children? She had to find it 
out for herself. 

At breakfast on the morning of the 
day Blair was to start East, his mother, 
looking over the top of her newspaper at 
him, said abruptly: 

“Blair, I have something to say to 
you before you go. Be at my office at 


the Works at ten-fifteen.” She looked at 
ar ; 

him amiably as she spoke; then sh 
pushed back her chair. “ Nannie! Get 


my bonnet. Come! Hurry! I’m late!” 

Nannie, running, brought the bonnet, 
a bunch of rusty black crépe, with strings 
frayed with hurried tyings. “Oh, Mam- 
ma,” she said softly, “do let me get you 
a new bonnet?” 

But Mrs. Maitland was not listening. 
“ Warris!” she celled loudly, “tell Wat- 
son to have those roller figures for me at 
eleven. And I want the linen tracing 
Bates will know what I mean—at noon 
without fail. Nannie, see that there’s 
boiled cabbage for dinner.” 

A moment later the door banged be- 
hind her. The abrupt silence was like 
a blow. Narnie and Harris caught their 
breaths; it was as if the oxygen had been 
sucked out of the air; there was a min- 
ute before any one breathed freely. Then 
Blair flung up his arms in a wordless 
protest; he actually winced with pain. 
He glanced around the unlovely room: 
at the table, with its ledgers and clutter 
of unmatched china—old Canton, and 
heavy white earthenware, and odd cups 
and saucers with splashing decorations 
that had pleased Harris’s eye; at the 
files of newspapers on the sideboard; at 
the grimy walls, the untidy fireplace. 
“Nannie, I ean’t stand it! Thank 
Heaven, I’m going off to-day. I wish 
I need never come back!” 

“Oh, Blair, that is a dreadful thing 
to say!” 

“Tt may be dreadful,” he said, “ but 
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that’s the way I feel. I can’t help my 
feelings, can I? The further mother and 

I are apart, the better we love each 
other. Well! I suppose I’ve got to go, 
and see her bossing a lot of men, instead 
of sitting at home, like a lady;—and I'll 
get a dreadful blowing up. Of course she 
knows about the engagement, now, thank. 
to Elizabeth’s craziness yesterday.” 

‘I don’t believe she knows anything 
about it,” Nannie tried to eneourage him. 

“Oh, you bet old Ferguson has told 
her,” Blair said, gloomily. “ Say, Nan- 
nie, if Elizabeth don’t look out she will 
get into awful hot water one of these 
days with her devil of a temper—and 
shell get other people into it, too,” he 
ended resentfully. Blair hated hot water, 
as he hated everything that was unbeau- 
tiful. “ Mother is going to take my 
head off, of course,” he said. 

Sut Sarah Maitland, entirely ignorant 
of yesterday’s happenings, had no such 
intention; she had gone over to her 
Works in a glow of personal pleasure 
that warmed up the details of business. 
She intended to take Blair that morning 
through the Works,—not as he had often 
gone before, tagging after her, a fright- 
ened child, a reluctant boy—but as the 
prinee, formally looking over the king- 
dom into which he was so soon to come! 
He was in love: therefore he would wish 
to be married; therefore he would be im- 
patient to get to work! It was all a 
matter of logical and satisfactory deduc- 
tion. How many times in this hot sum- 
mer, when very literally she was earning 
her bread (and her son’s) by the sweat of 
her brow. had she looked at Elizabeth 
and Blair, and found enjoyment in these 
deductions! Nobody would have imag- 
ined it, but the big, ungainly woman 
dreamed! Dreamed of her boy, of his 
business success, of his love, of his wife, 

and, who knows? perhaps those grimy 
pink baby socks began to mean some- 
thing more personal than the mission- 
ary barrel. Yes, her dreams went very 
far ahead. It was her purpose, on this 
particular morning, to tell him, after 
they had gone through the Works, just 
where, when he graduated, he was to 
begin. Not at the bottom!—that was 
Ferguson’s idea. “He ought to start 
at the bottom, if he is ever to get to the 
top,” Ferguson had barked. No, Blair 








need not start at the bottom; he could 
begin pretty well up at the top; and ly 
should have a salary. What an incentiv 
that would be! First she would tell him 
that now that he was going to college, sh 
meant to inerease his allowance; the: 
she would tell him about the salary ly 
would have when he got to work. Ho 

happy he would be! For a boy to be i 

love, and have all the pocket-money h 

wanted, and a great business to look for 
ward to, to have work—work! the finest 
thing in the world!—all ready to his 
hand,—what more could a human being 
desire? At the office, she swept through 
the morning business with a speed that 
took her people off their feet. Once or 
twice she glanced at the clock; Blair wa 
always unpunectual. “He'll get tha! 
knocked out of him when he gets int 
business,” she thought grimly. 

It was eleven before he came loitering 
across the Yards. His mother, lifting h 
head for a moment from her desk, and 
glancing impatiently out of the dirt 
begrimed office window, saw him coming 
and caught the gleam of his patent 
leather shoes as he skirted a puddle just 
outside the door. “ Well, Master Blair 
she said to herself, flinging down her per 
“vou'll forget those pretty boots whe 
you begin to earn your bread and butter!” 

Blair, dawdling through the outer o! 
fice, found his way to her sanctum, a1 
sat down in a chair beside her desk. H 
glaneed at her shrinkingly, and look 
away. Her bonnet was crooked; her h: 
was hanging in wisps at the back of he: 
neck; her short skirt showed the bi 
broad-soled foot twisted round the leg 
her chair. Blair saw the muddy sole of 
that shoe, and half closed his eyes. Th: 
he remembered Elizabeth, and felt a lit 
tle sick. ‘“She’s going to row!” lh: 
thought, and quailed. 

“You're late,” she said; and _ ther 
without stopping for his excuses, sli 
proceeded with the business in hand 
“T’m going to increase your allowance.” 

Blair sat up in astonishment. 

“T mean while you’re at college. Aft 
er that I shall stop the allowance en 
tirely, and you will go to work. Yo 


will go on a salary, like any other man.” 


Her mouth clicked shut in a tight lin 
of satisfaction. It was curious that tha‘ 
ruthless common sense of hers was ab! 
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believe that there was any differ- 
ence between an allowance and an un- 

rned salary! 

As for Blair, the color flew into his 
ice. “Why!” he said. “You are 
vfully good, Mother. Really, I—” 

‘I know all about this business of 
your engagement to Elizabeth,” Mrs. 
Maitland broke in, “though you didn’t 
ee fit to tell me about it yourself.” 
[here was something in her voice that 
vould have betrayed her to any other 
hearer: but Blair, who was sensitive to 
\Irs. Richie’s slightest wish, and careful 
of old Cherry-pie’s comfort, and gen- 
erously thoughtful even of Harris—Blair, 

sorbed in his own apprehensions, 
eard no pain in his mother’s voice. 
‘I know all about it,” Mrs. Mait- 

d went on. “I won’t have you call 

rselves engaged until you are out of 

llege, of course. But I have no ob- 

tion to your looking forward to being 

gaged, and married, too. It’s a good 
thing for a young man to expect to be 
narried; keeps him clean.” 

Blair was struck dumb. Evidently, 
she did not know what had happened 
vesterday, but she did know that he had 
been engaged! And yet she was not 

ing to take his head off! Instead she 
as going to increase his allowance be- 
cause, apparently, she approved of him! 

“So I want to tell you,” she went on, 
“though you have not seen fit to tell 

e anything, that I’m willing you should 
marry Elizabeth, as soon as you can sup- 

rt her. And you ean do that as soon 
s you graduate, because, as I say, when 

u are in the Works, I shall pay you ”— 
Mrs. Maitland’s iron face lightened—“ I 
shall pay you—a salary! a good salary.” 

More money! Blair laughed with 

tisfaction; the prospect soothed the 

ng of Elizabeth’s “ meanness ”—that 

what he called it, when he did not 
member to name it, darkly, “ faithless- 
ss.” He was so comforted that he had 
moment’s impulse to confide in his 
ther: “ Elizabeth got provoked at me 
sterday "—there was a boyish demand 

r sympathy in his tone—“ and—” 

But Mrs. Maitland interrupted him. 
“ Come along,” she said, chuckling. She 
xot up, pulled her bonnet straight, and 

ve her son a jocose thrust in the 
bs that made him jump. “TI can’t 
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waste time over lovers’ quarrels. Patch 
it up! patch it up! You can afford to, 
you know, before you get married. You'll 
get your innings later, my boy!” Still 
chuckling at her own joke, she slammed 
down the top of her desk and tramped 
into the outer office. 

Blair turned scarlet with anger. The 
personal familiarity extinguished his lit- 
tle friendly impulse to blurt out his 
trouble with Elizabeth as completely as 
a gust of wind puts out a scarcely lighted 
candle. He got up, his teeth set, his 
hands clenched in his pockets, and fol- 
lowed his mother through the Yards— 
vast, hideous wastes, scorching in the 
September heats, full of endless rows of 
pigs. piles of scrap, acres, it seemed to 
Blair, of slag. The screeching clamor 
of the place reeked with the smell of rust 
and rubbish and sour earth, and the air 
was vibrant with the clatter of the 
“buggies” on the narrow-gauge tracks 
that ran in a tangled network from one 
furnace to another. Blair, trudging 
along behind his mother, cringing at the 
ugliness of everything about him, did not 
dare to speak; he still felt that dig in 
the ribs, and was so angry he could not 
have controlled his voice. 

Mrs. Maitland walked through her Iron 
Works as some women walk through a 
garden,—lovingly. She talked to her son 
rapidly: this was so and so; there was 
such and such a department; in that 
new shed she meant to put the draughts- 
men; over there the timekeeper;—she 
paused. Blair had left her, and was 
standing in an open doorway of the 
foundry, watching, breathlessly, a jib- 
crane bearing a great ladle full of tons of 
liquid metal that shimmered above its 
white-hot expanse with the shifting blue 
flames of escaping gas. Seething and 
bubbling, the molten iron slopped in a 
flashing film over the side of the 
caldron, every drop, as it struck the 
black earth, rebounding in a_ thou- 
sand exploding points of fire. Far 
up in the glooms under the roof, above 
the swaying ladle, the shadows were 
pierced by the lurching dazzle of are- 
lamps; but when the ladle tipped, and 
the stream of metal flowed with a crack- 
ling roar into a mould, the sizzling violet 
gleam of the lamps was abruptly extin- 
guished by the intolerable glow of light. 
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“Oh!” Blair said breathlessly, “ how 
wonderful!” 

“Tt is wonderful,” his mother said. 
“ Thomas, here, can move the lever that 
tips the ladle with his two fingers—and 
out comes the iron as neatly as cream 
out of a jug!” 

Blair was so entirely absorbed in the 
fierce magnificence of light, and in the 
glowing torsos of the moulders, planted 
as they were against the profound shad- 
ows of the foundry, that when she said, 
“Come on!” he did not hear her. Mrs. 
Maitland, standing with her hands on her 
hips, her feet well apart, held her head 
high; she was intensely gratified by his 
interest. In her pride, she almost swag- 
gered ; nodded, chuckling, to the 
moulder at her elbow: 

“He takes to it like a duck to water, 
doesn’t he, Jim?” “And,” said Jim, 
telling the story afterward, “I allowed 
I’d never seen a young feller as knowing 
about castings as him. She took it down 
straight. You can’t pile it on too thick, 
for a woman, about her young ’un.” 

“ Somebody ought to paint it,” Blair 
said, under his breath. 

Mrs. Maitland’s face glowed; she came 
and stood beside him a moment, in si- 
lence, resting her big dirty hand on his 
shoulder. Then she said, half sheepishly, 
“T—I eall that ladle the ‘cradle of 
civilization.” Think what is inside of it! 
There are rails, that will hold New York 
and San Francisco together, and engines, 
and machines for the whole world; there 
are telegraph wires that will bring— 
think of all the kinds of news they will 
bring, Blair—wars, and births of babies! 
There are bridges in it, and pens that 
may write—well, maybe love-letters,” 
she said, with sly and clumsy humor, “ or 
even write, perhaps, the liberty of a race, 
Lineoln’s pen wrote it. Yes!” she 
said, her face full of luminous abstrac- 
tion, “the eradle of civilization!” 

He could hardly hear her voice in the 
giant tumult of exploding metal and the 
hammering and crashing in the adjacent 
mill; but when she said that, he looked 
round at her with the astonishment of 
one who sees a familiar face where he 
has supposed he would see a stranger. 
He forgot his shame in having a moth- 
er who ran an Iron-mill; he even 
forgot that impudent thrust in the ribs; 
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a spark of sympathy leaped between 
them as real in its invisibility as the 
white glitter of the molten iron sput- 
tering over their heads. “ Yes,” he said 
“it’s all that, and it is magnificent, too!” 

“Come on!” she said, with a proud 
look. Over her shoulder she flung back 
at him figures and statistics; she told 
him of the tons of bridge materials on 
the books; the rail contract she had just 
taken was a big thing, very big! “ We’v 
never handled such an order, but we can 
do it!” 

They were walking rapidly from th 
foundry to the furnaces; Sarah Mait- 
land was inspecting piles of pigs, talking 
to puddlers, all the while bending and 
twisting between her strong fingers with 
their blackened nails a curl of borings 
perhaps biting on it, thoughtfully, whik 
she considered some piece of work, then 
blowing the crumbs of iron out from 
between her lips and bursting into quick 
directions or fault-finding. She 
among her men, in her short skirt, her 
gray hair straggling out over her fore- 
head from under her shabby bonnet, and 
gave her judgments; but for the first 
time in her life she was self-conscious 
Blair was looking on! listening! think 
ing, no doubt, that one of these days he 
would be doing just what she was doing! 
For the moment she was as vain as 
girl; and then, abruptly, her happy ex 
citement was interrupted. She 
still, flinching and wincing, and putting 
a hand up to her eye. 

“Ach!” She bent over, rubbing her 
eye cautiously. “A filing,” she said, 
and looked with the other sympathetical- 


stood 


stood 


ly watering eye for her son. “ Here, 
Blair, take this thing out.” 
“7?” Blair said, dismayed. “Oh, | 


might hurt you.” And then, in his help 
lessness and concern—for, ignorant as he 
was, he knew enough of the Works to 
know that an iron filing in your ey 
no joke—he turned, with a flur 
ried gesture, to one of the moulders 
“Get a doctor, can’t you? Don’t stand 
there staring!” 

“Doctor?” said Mrs. Maitland. She 
gave her son a look, and laughed. “ He’s 
afraid he’ll hurt me!” she said, with a 
warm joyousness in her voice; “here, 
Jim, got a jack-knife? Just dig this 
thing out.” Jim came, dirty and hesi- 
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tating, but prepared for a very com- 
mon emergency of the Works. With a 
black thumb and forefinger he raised the 
wineing lid, and with the pointed blade 
of the jack-knife lifted, with delicacy 
and precision, the irritating iron speck 
from the iris. “ ’Bliged,” Mrs. Maitland 
said. She clapped a rather grimy hand- 
kerehief over the poor, red eye, and 
turned back to Blair. “Come on!” she 
said, and struck him on the shoulder so 
heartily that he stumbled. But her cheek 
was blackened by the moulder’s greasy 
fingers, and so smeared by tears from the 
still watering eye that Blair could not 
bear to look at it. He hesitated, then 
offered her his handkerchief, which at 
least had the advantage of being clean. 
She took it, glanced at its elaborate mono- 
gram, and laughed; then she dabbed her 
eye with it. “I guess Ill have to put 
some of that cologne of yours on this 
faney thing. *Member that green bottle 
with the ealendar and the red ribbons on 

that you gave me when you were a 
little fellow? I’ve never had anything of 

own fine enough to use the stuff on!” 

When they got back to the office again, 
he was very brief and business-like with 
him. She had had a fine morning, but 

e ecouldn’t waste any more time! 
‘You can keep all this that you have 
seen in your mind. I don’t know just 

here I shall put you. If you have a 
preference, express it.” Then she told 
him what his salary would be when he 
got to work, and what allowance he was 
to have for the present. 

“ Now, clear out, clear out!” she said; 
“ good-by!” and turned her cheek to- 
ward him for their semi-annual parting. 
Blair, with his eyes shut, kissed her. 

‘““Good-by, Mother. It has been awful- 

interesting. And I am awfully obliged 

you about the allowance.” On the 
threshold of the office he halted. “ Moth- 
er,” he said—and his voice was generous 
even to wistfulness,—“ Mother, that cradle 
thing was stunning.” 

Mrs. Maitland nodded proudly. Then 
she rang her bell. “Ask Mr. Ferguson 
to step here.” When her superintendent 
took the chair beside her desk, she was 
all business; but when business was over 
and he got up, she stopped him with a 
gesture. “Tell the bookkeeper to double 
Blair’s allowance, beginning to-day.” 
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Ferguson made a memorandum. 

“ And, Mr. Ferguson, I have told Blair 
that I consent to his engagement with 
Elizabeth, and I shall make it possible 
for them to be married as soon as 
he graduates—” 

“ But—” 

‘T do this,” she went on, and satis- 
faction was warm in her voice, “ because 
I think he needs the incentive that comes 
to a young man when he wants to get 
married. It is natural and proper. And 
I will see that things are right for them.” 

“In the first place,” said Robert Fer- 
guson, “I would not permit Elizabeth 
to marry Blair: but fortunately we need 
not diseuss that. They have quarrelled, 
and there is no longer any question of 
such a thing.” 

“ Quarrelled!—but only this morning, 
not an hour ago, he let me suppose—” 
she paused. “ Well, I’m sorry.” She 
paused again, and made aimless marks 
with her pen on the blotter. “ That’s 
all this morning, Mr. Ferguson.” And 
though he lingered to tell her, with 
grim amusement, of Elizabeth’s angry 
bath, she made no further comment. 

When he had left the office she got up 
and shut the door. Then she went back 
to her chair, and leaning an elbow on 
the desk, covered her lips with her hand. 
After she had sat thus for nearly ten 
minutes, she suddenly rang for an office- 
boy. “ Take this handkerchief up to the 
house to my son,” she said; “ he forgot it.” 


CHAPTER IX 
= the next five or six years Blair 


was not often at home. At the end 
of his Freshman year he was conditioned, 
and found a tutor and the seashore and 
his sketching—for he painted with some 
enthusiasm just at that time—much more 
attractive than his mother and Mercer. 
After that he went to Europe in the 
long vacations. 
“ How much vacation have I had since 
T began to run his business for him?” 
his mother said onee in answer to Nan- 
nie’s intercession .that he might be al- 
lowed to travel. Jut she let him go. 
She did not know how to do anything 
else; she always let him do what he 
pleased, and have what he wanted; she 
gave him everything, and she exacted no 
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equivalent, either in scholarship or con- 
duct. It never occurred to her to make 
him appreciate his privileges by paying 
for them, and so, of course, she pauper- 
ized him. 

“Blair likes Europe,” she said one 
Sunday afternoon to David Richie, who 
had come in to see Nannie, “but as for 
me, I wouldn’t take an hour of my good 
time, or spend a dollar of my good money, 
to see the best of their cathedrals and 
statnes and things. Do you mean to say 
there is a cathedral in the world as hand- 
some as my new foundry?” 

“Well,” David said modestly, “I 
haven’t seen any cathedrals, you know, 
Mrs, Maitland.” 

“Tt’s small to you, David,” she 
said kindly. “But I wish I’d thought 
to invite you to go along with Blair last 
summer. You might have liked it, 


loss 


though you are a pretty sensible fellow in 
most things.” 

“Oh, I can’t go to Europe till I can 
earn enough to pay my own way,” David 
replied, and added with a quick look at 
Nannie, “ besides, I like being in Mercer.” 

“Blair has no need to earn money,” 


said Mrs. Maitland carelessly; then she 
blew out her lips in a long sigh. “ And 
he would rather see a cathedral than 
his mother.” 

The pathos of that pricked even the 
pleasant egotism of youth; David winced, 
and Nannie tried to murmur something 
of her brother’s needing the rest. 

Mrs. Maitland gave her grunt. of 
amusement. “Rest! What’s he ever 
done to tire him? Well! Clear out, clear 
out, you two—if you are going to take 
a walk. I’m glad you came back for your 
vacation, David, at any rate. Nannie 
needs shaking up. She sticks at home 
here with me, and a girl ought to see 
people once in a while.” She glanced at 
the two young creatures shrewdly. “ Why 
not?” she reflected. She had never 
thought of it before, but “why not?” It 
would be a very sensible arrangement. 
The next moment she had decided that 
it should be! Nannie’s money would be 
a help to the boy, and he needn’t depend 
on his doctoring business. “I must put 
it through,” she said to herself, just as 
she might have said that she would put 
through a piece of work in the office. 

This match-making purpose made her 
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invite David to supper very frequently, 
and every time he came she was apt, after 
he had taken his departure, to tramp into 
Nannie’s parlor in the hope of being told 
that the “sensible arrangements” had bee: 
made. When she found them together, 
and caught a word or two about Elizabeth 
she had no flash of insight. But except 
to her, the situation as regarded David 
and Elizabeth was perfectly clear. 

When, seven years before, the two boys 
had gone off together to college, Blair 
had confided to his friend that his faith 
in women was forever destroyed. “ But 
I shall love Elizabeth, always,” he said. 

“Mavbe she'll come round?” David 
tried to comfort him. 

“Tf she doesn’t, I shall never love an 
other woman,” Blair said darkly. 

David was silent. But as he and Blai: 
were just then in the Damon and Pythia 
stage, and had sworn to each other that 
“no woman should ever come betwee! 
them!” he gave a hopeless shrug. “ That 
dishes me, I guess,” he said to himself; 
“so long as he will never love any other 
girl, I can’t cut in.” 

It would have been rather a relief t: 
Mrs. Richie to know that her son had’ 
reached this artless conclusion, for th 
last thing she desired was that David's 
calf-love should harden into any real pur 
pose. Elizabeth was a most kissabl 
young creature to her elders, and Mrs 
Richie was heartily fone of her—though 
the girl, in some shy way, would never 
allow her to feel that they were in 
timate;— but all the same, she did 
not want her for a daughter-in-law 
That first meeting, so many years ago, 
when they had each recoiled fron 
the other, seemed to have left a gulf 
between them, which had never quit 
closed up. Elizabeth’s temper - stil! 
frightened and repelled Mrs. Richie: 
and Elizabeth was herself frightened and 
even repelled by what she felt to be th: 
austere goodness of David’s mother. So 
Mrs. Richie was just as well pleased that 
in the next few years David, for on 
reason or another, di? not see his old 
neighbor very often. But by the tim 
he was twenty-four, and well along 
in his course at the medical school. 
she had almost forgotten her vague 
apprehensions. “David never talks 
about her,” she told herself comfort- 
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ably, and never guessed that in silence 
he remembered. Of course his idea 
of honor was no longer subject to the 
claim of friendship, for Blair had entire- 
ly outgrown his boyish passion. Now the 
only thing he feared was his own un- 
worth. In Elizabeth’s presence, he seem- 
ed stricken dumb. After all, what had 
he to offer such a radiant being ? 

For indeed she was radiant. The girl 
he had known nearly all his life, impetu- 

us, devoid of self-consciousness, giving 
her sweet, sexless love with both generous 
hands, had vanished with the old frank 
days of dropping an uninvited head on a 
boy’s shoulder. Now, though she was 
still impetuous, still supremely uncon- 
scious of self, she was glowing with 

omanhood, and ready to be _ loved. 

She was not beautiful, except in so 
far as she was young, for youth is al- 
ways beautiful; she was tall, of a sweet 
and delicate thinness, and with the faint 

loring of a blush-rose; her dimple was 
exquisite; her brows were straight and 
fine, shading eyes wonderfully star-like, 
but often stormy—eyes of clear, dark 
amber, which, now that David had come 
home, were full of dreams. 

Before her joyous personality, no won- 
der poor dumb David was torn with appre- 
hensions! It was to Nannie—kind, literal 
little Nannie—that he revealed his heart; 

he was intensely sympathetic, and hav- 
ing long ago relinquished the sister-in- 
aw dream, she encouraged him to rave 
ibout Elizabeth to his heart’s content: 

fact, for at least a year before Mrs. 

Maitland had evolved that “sensible ar- 

ingement ” for her stepdaughter, David, 

henever he was at home, used to go to 
see Nannie simply to pour out his hopes 
or his dismays. It was mostly dismays, 
for it seemed to David that Elizabeth 

as as uncertain as the wind! “She 
does—she doesn’t,” he used to say to him- 
self; and then he would question Nannie, 
vho would reassure him so warmly that 

would take heart again. 

At the time that he finally dared to 
put his fate to the touch, Mrs. Maitland’s 
match-making intentions for Nannie had 
reached a point where she had made up 
her mind to put the matter through with- 
out any more delay. “T’ll speak to Mrs. 
Richie about it, and get the thing set- 
tled,” she said to herself; “no use 


} 
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dawdling along this way!” But just the 
day before she found time to speak to 
Mrs. Richie—it was in David’s mid- 
winter recess—something happened. 

Elizabeth had accepted—not too eager- 
ly of course-—an invitation to walk with 
him; and off they went, down Sandusky 
Street to the river and across the old 
covered bridge. They stopped to say 
how do you do to Mrs. Todd, who was 
peering out from behind the scarlet 
geraniums in the window of the “ saloon.” 
Elizabeth took the usual suggestive joke 
about a “pretty pair” with a little 
hauteur, but David beamed, and as he 
left the room he squeezed Mrs. Todd sud- 
denly round her fat waist, which made 
her squeak, but pleased her very much. 
“Made for each other!” she whispered 
wheezily; and David slipped a bill into 
her hand through sheer joy. 

“ Better have some ice-cream,” the old 
lady wheedled; “such hot blood needs 
cooling.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Todd, she is so cool, I don’t 
need ice-cream,” the young fellow mourn- 
ed in her motherly ear. 

“Clear off with ye! Ain’t you got 
eyes? She’s waitin’ to eat you up,—and 
starvin’ for ye!” And David hurried 
after Elizabeth, who had reached the toll- 
gate and was waiting, if not to eat him, 
at any rate for his company. 

“She’s a dear old soul!” he said joy- 
fully. 

“T believe you gave her a kiss,” Eliza- 
beth declared. 

“T gave her a hug. She said things 
I liked!” 

And Elizabeth, guessing what the 
things might have been, sheered away 
from the subject, and murmured how 
pretty the country looked. There had 
been a snow-storm the night before, and 
the fields were glistening, unbroken 
sheets of white; the road David chose 
was followed by a brook, that ran, black 
and chuckling, between the agate strips 
of ice that lined its hanks; here and 
there a dipping branch had been caught 
and was held in a tinkling crystal prison, 
and here and there the ice conquered the 
current, and the water could be heard 
gurgling and complaining under its snowy 
covering. David thought that all the 
world was beautiful,—now that Mrs. Todd 
had bidden him use his eyes! 
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“Remember when we used to sled 
down this hill, Elizabeth?” 

She turned her cool, glowing face to- 
ward him and nodded. “Indeed I do! 
And you used to haul my sled up to the 
top again.” 

“1 don’t think I have forgotten any- 
thing we did.” 

But she sheered away from person- 
alities. “Isn’t it a pity Blair dislikes 
Mercer so much? Nannie is dreadfully 
lonely without him.” 

“ She has you; I don’t see how she can 
be lonely.” 

“ Oh, I don’t count for anything, com- 
pared to Blair,” she said carelessly. Her 
breath came quickly. The starry light 
was in her eyes, but he did not see it. 
Ile was not daring to look at her. 

“You count for everything, to me,” he 
said, in a constrained voice. 

Elizabeth was silent. 

Ah, well, well; one need not tell the 


tender, everlasting story. Most of us 
know it: “You are so—lovely. And 
good. And — wonderful!” And the 


breathless flutter away from the golden, 
alluring words: “Don’t be—silly!” Or 
perhaps there was no pretty, foolish 
retreat, because the moment was too 
great. Perhaps, like Elizabeth, a small, 
cold hand was stretched out,—a hand 
that trembled. 

“Oh, David, I am not good enough. 
Truly, I’m not.” 

As for David, his doubts and fears 
crumbled so suddenly that the very shock 
of it made him stand stock-still in the 
snow dnd turn white; then he said, in a 
low voice: “ What! You—care? Oh no, 
vou don’t! You can’t. I can’t believe it.” 

Upon which Elizabeth was instantly 
joyous again. “ Well, I won’t, if you 
don’t want me to,” she said gayly; and 
walked on, leaving him standing, amazed, 
in the snow. Then she looked back at 
him over her shoulder. And at that arch 
and lovely look he bounded to her, stam- 
mering something, he did not know what, 
himself; but she laughed, and glowed, 
and scolded, swerving over to the other 
side of the path. “David! We are on 
a public road. Stop! Please!” 

“To think of your caring,” he said, 
in a low voice, and was silent. His face, 
with its flash of ecstasy, was like wine 
to her; all her soul spoke fearlessly in 
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her “Oh, David-David-David 
isn’t it perfectly splendid?” 


eyes: 


David’s lip trembled. He was quit 
speechless. A little later, as th 
walked on, her exhilaration flagged 
“What will your mother say? S|) 
doesn’t like me, David.” 

“Elizabeth!—she loves you! Ho 


could she help it? How could anybod 
help it?” 

“ Well, some have been able to help it 
she said drolly; then she sighed. “N 
she doesn’t, really; it’s my temper, y 
know, David—my wicked temper. B 
I will never lose my temper again 
long as I live! How could I? I ha 
everything!” He saw that the tea: 
stood suddenly in her eyes. “ But yo 
mother, she has never been wicked, a) 
so she can’t understand. She is so 
ply perfect, you know, that I am sort 
afraid of her. I wish she had ever be 


Sin 


wicked, like me. David, what will 
do if she won’t consent ?” 
“She'll consent all right,” he 


chuckling; and added with the sweet a: 
trusting egotism of youth: “the 
thing in the world Materna wants, 
know, is my happiness. But 


do yo 


suppose it would make any differenc 


if she didn’t consent? You are for me, 


he said with an abrupt solemnity that 


was almost harsh. “Nothing in tl! 
world can take you from me.” 

And she whispered, “ Nothing.” 

Then David, like every lover who h: 
ever loved, cast his challenge into t! 
grinning face of Fate: “This is for 
ever, Elizabeth.” 

“ Forever, David.” 














On their way home, as they passed 
the toll-house, he suddenly left her and 


ran up the path to tap on the window 
and when Mrs. Todd beamed at 
through the geraniums, “I’ve got her! 
he cried. And the gay old voice call: 
back, “ Glory be!” 

On the bridge in the gathering du: 
they steod for some time 
speaking, 
Once or ‘wice a 
at the two figures leaning there 
the hand-rail, and wondered at t! 


foolishness of people who would stan 


hin 


without 
looking down at the river 
passer-by glanced 


in the cold and look at a river full of 
ice; but David and Elizabeth did not 


see the passing world. 
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vater ran in a turbulent, foam-streaked 
lood: great sheets of ice, rocking and 
vrinding against one another, made a 


eontinuous soft erash of sound. Some- 


times one of them would strike the 
oden easing of a pier, and then 
the whole bridge jarred and quivered, 

d the cake of ice, breaking and 
splintering, would heap itself upon a 

ng white spit that pushed up-stream 
through the rushing current. The river 
vas yellow with mud torn up by a 
reshet back among the hills, but the last 
rays of the sun,—a disk of copper sink- 

into the brown haze behind the hills, 
caught on the broken edges of the icy 
ow, and made a sudden white glitter 
lmost from shore to shore. 

“ Elizabeth,” David said, “I want to 

ll you something. I stood right here, 
nd looked at a raft coming down the 
river, the evening that Blair told me that 

mu and he—” 

“Don’t!” she said, shivering. 

‘IT won't,” he told her tenderly; “ you 
were only a child; it didn’t mean any- 
thing. Don’t you suppose I understand? 
But I wanted you to Know that it was then, 
nearly eight years ago, when I was just a 
boy, that I realized that J—” he paused. 

She looked at him silently; her lip 

iivered and she nodded. 

“And I have never changed since,” he 
said. “I stood just here, leaning on this 
iling, and I was so wretched!” he 

ghed under his breath; “I didn’t 

w what was the matter with me! I 

as only a cub, you know. But”— 

e spoke very softly—“all of a sudden 
| knew. Elizabeth, a woman on the raft 

ked up at me. There was a little baby. 

Dear, it was then that I knew I 
ved vou.” 

At those elemental words her heart 
came up into her throat. She could not 
‘peak, but she suddenly stooped and 
issed the battered hand-rail where he 

iid his hands had rested. 

David, horrified, glancing right and left 

the dusk, and seeing no one, put a 

vitt arm abovt her in which to whisper 

_Single word. Then, very softly, he 
xissed her cheek. For a moment she 
cemed to ebb away from him: then, 
abruptly, like the soft surge of a return- 
ing wave, she sank against his breast and 
her lips demanded his. 
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That night David told his mother. 
He had been profoundly shaken by that 
lovely unexpected motion of Elizabeth’s 
there on the bridge in the twilight; it 
was a motion so divinely unconscious of 
the outside worid, that he was moved to 
the point of finding no words to say how 
moved he was. But she had felt him 
tremble from head to foot when her lips 
burned against his,—so that she needed 
no words. His silence still lasted when, 
after an hour next door with her, he came 
home and sat down on the sofa beside 
his mother. He nuzzled his blond head 
against hers for a moment; then slipped 
an arm round her waist. 

“Tt’s all right, Materna,” he said, with 
a sort of gasp. 

“What is, dear?” 

“Oh, Mother, the idea of asking! The 
only thing in the world.” 

“You mean—you and Elizabeth?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

She was silent for a moment, and when 
she spoke her voice broke a little. “ When 
was it, dear?” 

“This afternoon,” he said. And, once 
started, he overflowed: “I can’t get my 
breath yet, though I’ve known it since a 
quarter past four!” 

Mrs. Richie laughed, and then sighed. 
“David, of course I’m happy, if you 
are; but—I hope she’s good enough for 
you, dear.” She felt him stiffen against 
her shoulder. 

“Good enough?—for me! Materna, 
she is perfect! Don’t you suppose I 
know? I’ve known her nearly all my 
life, and I can say she is perfect. She 
is as perfect as you are; she said you 
were perfect this afternoon. Yes; I never 
supposed I could say that any woman was 
as good, and lovely, and pure, as you—” 

“David, please don’t say such things.” 

David was not listening. “ But I can 
say it of Elizabeth! Oh, what a lucky 
fellow I am! I always thought Blair 
would get her. He’s such a mighty good 
fellow,—and so darned good-looking, con- 
found him!” David ruminated affec- 
tionately. “And he can talk; he’s not 
bottled up, like me. And to think she 
would look at me, when she could have 
had him,—or anybody else! It seems 
kind of mean to cut Blair out, when he 
isn’t here. He hasn’t seen her, you know, 
for about two years.” 
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“Remember when we used to sled 
down this hill, Elizabeth ?” 

She turned her cool, glowing face to- 
ward him and nodded. “Indeed I do! 
And you used to haul my sled up to the 
top again.” 

“1 don’t think I have forgotten any- 
thing we did.” 

But she sheered away from person- 
alities. “Isn’t it a pity Blair dislikes 
Mercer so much? Nannie is dreadfully 
lonely without him.” 

“She has you; I don’t see how she can 
be lonely.” 

“Oh, I don’t count for anything, com- 
pared to Blair,” she said carelessly. Her 
breath came quickly. The starry light 
was in her eyes, but he did not see it. 
Iie was not daring to look at her. 

“You count for everything, to me,” he 
said, in a constrained voice. 

Elizabeth was silent. 

Ah, well, well; one need not tell the 
tender, everlasting story. Most of us 
know it: “You are so—lovely. And 
good. And — wonderful!” And _ the 
breathless flutter away from the golden, 
alluring words: “Don’t be—silly!” Or 
perhaps there was no pretty, foolish 
retreat, because the moment was too 
great. Perhaps, like Elizabeth, a small, 
eold hand was stretched out,—a hand 
that trembled. 

“Oh, David, I am not good enough. 
Truly, I’m not.” 

As for David, his doubts and fears 
erumbled so suddenly that the very shock 
of it made him stand stock-still in the 
snow dnd turn white; then he said, in a 
low voice: “What! You—care? Oh no, 
vou don’t! You can’t. I can’t believe it.” 

Upon which Elizabeth was instantly 
joyous again. “ Well, I won’t, if you 
don’t want me to,” she said gayly; and 
walked on, leaving him standing, amazed, 
in the snow. Then she looked back at 
him over her shoulder. And at that arch 
and lovely look he bounded to her, stam- 
mering something, he did not know what, 
himself; but she laughed, and glowed, 
and scolded, swerving over to the other 
side of the path. “David! We are on 
a public road. Stop! Please!” 

“To think of your caring,” he said, 
in a low voice, and was silent. His face, 
with its flash of ecstasy, was like wine 
to her: all her soul spoke fearlessly in 





David-David-David 
isn’t it perfectly splendid?” 
David’s lip trembled. He was quit 


her eyes: “Oh, 


speechless. A little later, as th 
walked on, her exhilaration flagged 
“What will your mother say? S|) 
doesn’t like me, David.” 

“FElizabeth!—she loves you! Ho 
could she help it? How could anybod 
help it?” 

“ Well, some have been able to help it 
she said drolly; then she sighed. “N 
she doesn’t, really; it’s my temper, y 
know, David—my wicked temper. B 
I will never lose my temper again 
long as I live! How could I? I hay 
everything!” He saw that the tea: 
stood suddenly in her eyes. “ But yo 
mother, she has never been wicked, a 
so she can’t understand. She is so si! 
ply perfect, you know, that I am sort 
afraid of her. I wish she had ever be 
wicked, like me. David, what will 
do if she won’t consent?” 

“She’ll consent all right,” he sai 
chuckling; and added with the sweet a 
trusting egotism of youth: “the on! 
thing in the world Materna wants, 
know, is my happiness. But do y 
suppose it would make any differenc: 
if she didn’t consent? You are for m 
he said with an abrupt solemnity that 
was almost harsh. “Nothing in t! 
world can take vou from me.” 

And she whispered, “ Nothing.” 

Then David, like every lover who h: 
ever loved, cast his challenge into t! 
grinning face of Fate: “This is fo 
ever, Elizabeth.” 

“ Forever, David.” 

On their way home, as they pass 
the toll-house, he suddenly left her and 
ran up the path to tap on the window 
and when Mrs. Todd beamed at hin 
through the geraniums, “/’ve got her!” 
he eried. And the gay old voice called 
back, “ Glory be!” 

On the bridge in the gathering dus! 
they stood for some time  witho 
speaking, looking down at the river 
Once or twice a passer-by glance 
at the two figures leaning there 
the hand-rail, and wondered at thi 
foolishness of people who would stan: 
in the cold and look at a river full 0! 
ice; but David and Elizabeth did not 
see the passing world. The hurryin: 
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iter ran in a turbulent, foam-streaked 
lood; great sheets of ice, rocking and 
vrinding against one another, 
ntinuous soft erash of sound. 
one of them would strike the 
wooden casing of a pier, and then 

whole bridge jarred and quivered, 

d the eake of ice, breaking and 
plintering. would heap itself upon a 

white spit that pushed up-stream 
rough the rushing current. The river 
as yellow with mud torn up 
eshet back among the hills, but the last 
ivs of the sun,—a disk of copper sink- 
into the brown haze behind the hills, 
caught on the broken edges of the icy 

w, and made a sudden white glitter 
lmost from shore to shore. 

‘ Elizabeth,” David said, “I want to 

| you something. I stood right here, 

d looked at a raft coming down the 
ver, the evening that Blair told me that 

and he—” 

“ Don’t!” she said, shivering. 

‘T won't,” he told her tenderly; “ you 
ere only a child; it didn’t mean any- 
Don't you suppose I understand? 
But I wanted you to know that it was then, 
nearly eight years ago, when I was just a 
boy, that I realized that J—” he paused. 

She looked at him silently; her lip 

\ivered and she nodded. 

“And I have never changed since,” he 

iid. “TI stood just here, leaning on this 
and I was so wretched!” he 
under his breath; “I didn’t 

w what was the matter with me! I 

as only a eub, you know. But”— 
he spoke very softly—“all of a sudden 
| knew. Elizabeth, a woman on the raft 

‘iked up at me. There was a little baby. 

Dear, it was then that I knew I 
ved you.” 

At elemental words her heart 
came up into her throat. She could not 
peak, but she suddenly steoped and 
issed the battered hand-rail where he 
‘id his hands had rested. 

David, horrified, glancing right and left 

the dusk, and seeing no one, put a 
vift arm about her in which to whisper 

_ single word. Then, very softly, he 
issed her cheek. For a moment she 
seemed to ebb away from him; then, 
abruptly, like the soft surge of a return- 
ng wave, she sank against his breast and 
her lips demanded his. 
Vor. CXXIL.—No. 728 —33 
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That night David told his mother. 
He had been profoundly shaken by that 
lovely unexpected motion of Elizabeth’s 
there on the bridge in the twilight; it 
was a motion so divinely unconscious of 
the outside world, that he was moved to 
the point of finding no words to say how 
moved he was. But had felt him 
tremble from head to foot when her lips 
burned against his,—so that she needed 
no words. His silence still lasted when, 
after an hour next door with her, he came 
home and sat down on the sofa 
his mother. He nuzzled his blond head 
against hers for a moment; then slipped 
an arm round her waist. 


she 


beside 


“Tt’s all right, Materna,” he said, with 
a sort of gasp. 

“ What is, dear?” 

“Oh, Mother, the idea of asking! The 


only thing in the world.” 

“You mean—you and Elizabeth?” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

She was silent for a moment, and when 
she spoke her voice broke a little. “ When 
was it, dear?’ 

“This afternoon,” he said. And, once 
started, he overflowed: “I can’t get my 
breath yet, though I’ve known it since a 
quarter past four!” 

Mrs. Richie laughed, and then sighed. 
“David, of course I’m happy, if you 
are; but—I hope she’s good enough for 
you, dear.” She felt him stiffen against 
her shoulder. 

“Good enough?—for me! Materna, 
she is perfect! Don’t you suppose I 
know? I’ve known her nearly all my 
life, and I can say she is perfect. She 
is as perfect as you are; she said you 
were perfect this afternoon. Yes; I never 
supposed I could say that any woman was 
as good, and lovely, and pure, as you—” 

“David, please don’t say such things.” 

David was not listening. “ But I ean 
say it of Elizabeth! Oh, what a lucky 
fellow I am! I always thought Blair 
would get her. He’s such a mighty good 
fellow,—and so darned good-looking, con- 
found him!” David ruminated affec- 
tionately. “And he can talk; he’s not 
bottled up, like me. And to think she 
would look at me, when she could have 
had him,—or anybody else! It seems 
kind of mean to cut Blair out, when he 
isn’t here. He hasn’t seen her, you know, 
for about two years.” 
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“ Perhaps you would like to call it off 
until he gets home, and give him a 
chance ?”” 

David grinned. “No, thank you. Oh, 
Materna, she is, you know, really, so— 
so sort of wonderful! Sometime I want 
to talk to you about her. I don’t believe 
anybody quite understands Elizabeth but 
me. But to think of her caring for me! 
To think of my having two such women 
io care for me. You and Elizabeth!” 
He took her hand gently and kissed it. 
“ Mother,” he said—he spoke with almost 
painful effort—“ Mother, I want to tell 
you something. I want to tell you, be- 
cause, being what you are, you can’t in 
the least understand what it means; 
but I do want you to know: I’ve never 
kissed any woman but you, Materna, until 
I kissed—H er.” 

“Oh,” said Helena Richie, in a sti- 
fled voice, “don’t, David, don’t; I can’t 
bear it! And if she doesn’t make 
you happy—” 

“Make me happy?’ David said. He 
paused; that unasked kiss burned once 
more against his lips; he almost shiv- 
ered at the pang of it. “ Materna,” he 
said hoarsely, “if she or I were to die 
to-night, I, at any rate, have had hap- 
piness enough in these few hours to have 
made it worth while to have lived.” 

‘Love doesn’t mean just happiness,” 
she said. 

David was silent for a moment; 
then he said, very gently, “ You mean 

-you were thinking of—of your lit- 
tle boy, who died?” She did not speak. 
He stroked her hand softly. “I always 
think,” he went on, with beautiful ten- 
derness, “that that little beggar gave me 
my mother. And I feel as if—as if I 
was on his job; if I am not a good 
son, he’Il—” he stopped, and looked up 
at her, smiling; but something in her 

face—perhaps the pitiful effort to smile 
back through the tears of an old, old grief, 

gave him a sudden, solemn thrill, the race 
pain stirred in him; he seemed to see 
his own child, dead, in Elizabeth’s arms. 

“Mother!” he said, thickly, and 
eaught her in his arms. She felt his 
heart pounding heavily in his side, and 
then she smiled. “ Yes,” she said, “ my 


little boy gave me another son, though 
I didn’t deserve him! 
che insisted, 


No, no, I didn’t,” 


laying her soft mother- 











hand over his protesting lips; “I used 
to wonder sometimes, David, why God 
trusted you to me, instead of to a- 

better woman.” Again she checked hi 
outburst that God had never made a bet 
ter woman! “ Hush, dear, hush. But | 
didn’t mean that Love might mean grief 
David: There are worse things in th 
world than just dying,” she ended, a 
most in a whisper. 

“Yes, there are worse things,” he sai 
quietly; “of course I know that. But 
they are not possible things where Eliz: 
beth is concerned. There is only on 
thing that can hurt us: Death.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! Life can hurt 
so much more than death! so much more.’ 

But David had nothing more to sa 
of life and love. He retreated abrupt 
io the matter-of-fact; he had gone to hi 
limit, not only of expression, but of that 
modesty of soul which in a young ma 
forbids exposure of the emotions, and 
as exquisite as physical modesty is 
a girl. He was unwilling, indeed 
was unable, to show even to his moth 
even, perhaps, to Elizabeth, the speec! 
less depths that had been stirred tha‘ 
afternoon, and stirred again that night 
by the sight of tears for a baby,—a bal 
dead for almost a quarter of a century! 
He got up, thrust his hands into his pock 
ets, and whistled. “ Heaven knows lh 
long it will be before we can be married! 
How soon do you think I can count 
getting patients enough to get married /” 

Mrs. Richie laughed, though there was 
still a break of pain in her voice. “ M) 
dear boy! When you leave the medica! 
school I mean to give you an allowance—” 

“No, Materna!” he interrupted her: 
“T am going to stand on my own legs!’ 

David’s feeling about self-support gav 

him a satisfaction out of all proporti: 

to the pain it sometimes gave his mother 

She winced now, as if his words hurt her 

“David! All that I have is yours.” 

“No,” he said again. “I ecouldn’t ac- 
cept anything. I believe if a man can’! 
take care of his wife himself, he ha 
no business to have one. It’s bad enoug! 
to have you supporting a big hungr 
medical student; but I swear you sha’n’t 
feed his wife. too! No,” he ended, wit! 
the laughing cocksureness of high 
minded youth, “I couldn’t be indebted 


even to vou!” 
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“TIndebted? Oh, David!’ she said. 
‘ry a moment his words wounded her; 
it when he had left her, and she sat 
lone by her fireside, she forgot this sur- 


face wound in some deeper pain. David 


1d said he had never kissed any woman 
t her—until he kissed Her. He had 
d that the things that were “ worse 
an death” were not possible to Eliza- 
th. “He thinks she couldn’t do any- 
ng wrong,” she said to herself al- 
st angrily. For a moment this soft 
ther felt a stab of something like 
ealousy; and then her thought went 
ck to that deeper pain. He had not 
pposed anybody could be as “ per- 
” as his mother. Helena Richie 
wered, as if the sacred words were 
hips; she covered her face with her 
nds, and sat a long time without 
ving. Perhaps she was thinking of a 
ertain old letter, locked away in her 
and in her heart,—for she knew 

ery word of it: 


‘My child, your secret belongs to 

r Heavenly Father. It is never to be 
ken from His hands, except for one 
eason: to save some other child of His. 
ver for any smaller reason of peace 
mind to yourself.” 


A. 


When she lifted her bowed head from 


her hands, the fire was out. There were 
tears upon her face. 


CHAPTER X 


|! was the very next afternoon that 
Mrs. Maitland found time to look 
r Nannie’s matrimonial interests. In 
raw December twilight she tramped 
iddily into Mrs. Richie’s firelit parlor, 
hich was fragrant with hyacinths blos- 
ming on every window-sill. Mr. Fer- 
son had started them in August in 
s own cellar; for, as any landlord will 


tell you, it is the merest matter of busi- 


ss to do all you can for a good tenant. 
\(rs. Maitland found her superintendent 
nd Mrs. Richie just shaking hands on 
David's luck, Mrs. Richie a little trem- 
lous, and Robert Ferguson a little 
rudging, of course. 

P Well, I hope they'll be happy,” he 
said, sighing; “TI suppose some mar- 
riages are happy, but—” 
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“Oh, Mr. Ferguson, you are delight- 
ful!” Mrs. Richie said; and it was at 
that moment that Mrs. Maitland came 
tramping in. Instantly the large, vital 
presence made the charming room small 
and crowded. One had a sudden con- 
sciousness of too many flowers, too many 
ornaments, too many photographs of 
David. Mrs. Maitland sat down heavily 
on a gilded chair, that creaked so 
ominously that she rose and looked at 
it impatiently. 

‘Foolish sort of furniture,” she said; 
“give me something solid, please, to sit 
on. Weil, Mrs. Richie! How do you do?” 

“ Nannie has told you the news?” Mrs. 
Richie inquired. 

“Oh, so it’s come to a head, has it?” 
Mrs. Maitland asked, vastly pleased. 
“Of course I knew what was in the 
wind, but I didn’t know it was settled. 
Fact is, I haven’t seen her, except at 
breakfast, and then I was in too much 
of a hurry to think of it. Well, well, 
nothing could be better! That’s what I 
came to see you about; I wanted to hurry 
things along. What do you say to it, 
Mr. Ferguson ?” 

Mrs. Maitland looked positively benign. 
She was sitting, a little gingerly, on the 
edge of the yellow damask sofa at one 
side of the fireplace, her feet wide apart, 
her skirt pulled back over her knees, so 
that her scorching petticoat was some- 
what liberally displayed. Her big shoes 
began to steam in the comfortable heat 
of a soft-coal fire that was blazing and 
snapping between the brass jambs. 

Mrs. Richie had drawn up a chair be- 
side her, and Robert Ferguson stood with 
his elbow on the mantelpiece looking 
down at them. Even to Mr. Ferguson 
Mrs. Maitland’s presence in the gently 
feminine room was incongruous. There 
was a little table at the side of the sofa, 
and Mrs. Maitland, thrusting out a large, 
gesticulating hand, swept a silver picture- 
frame to the floor; in the confusion of 
picking it up and putting it into a safer 
place, the little emotional tension of the 
moment vanished. Mrs. Richie winked 
away a tear, and laughed, and said it 
was too absurd to think that their chil- 
dren were men and women, with their 
own lives and interests and hopes—and 
love-affairs ! 

“But love-making is in the air, ap- 
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parently,’ she said; “young Knight is 
going to be married.” 

“ What, Goose Molly’s son?’ Mrs. Mait- 
land said. “ His mother used to make 
sheep’s-eyes at—at somebody I knew. 
But she didn’t get him!—Well, I must 
give her boy a present.” 

“And the next thing,’ Mrs. Richie 
went on, “will be Nannie’s engagement. 
Only it will be hard to find anybody good 
enough for Nannie!” 

“ Nannie?” said Mrs. Maitland blankly. 

“She is to be Elizabeth’s bridesmaid, 
of course,—unless she gets married be- 
fore our wedding comes off. A young 
doctor has to have patients before he 
can have a wife,—so I’m afraid the 
chances are Elizabeth will be Nannie’s 
bridesmaid.” 

She was so full of these maternal and 
womanly visions that the sudden slight 
rigidity which came into Mrs. Maitland’s 
face did not strike her. 

“ Nannie has been so interested,’ Mrs. 
Richie went on. “ David will always be 
grateful to her for helping his cause. I 
don’t know what he would have done 
without Nannie to confide in!” 

Mrs. Maitland’s relaxed. So,— 
She her- 


face 


Nannie had not been slighted ? 
self, Nannie’s mother, had made a mis- 


take; that was all. Well, she was sorry; 
wished it had been Nannie. Poor 
thing, it was lonely for her, in that big, 
empty house! But these two people, 
patting themselves on the back with their 
personal satisfaction about their children, 
they must not guess her wish. There 
was no resentment in her mind; it was 
one of the chances of business. David 
had chosen Elizabeth,—more fool David! 
(for Nannie ‘Il have—and Mrs. Mait- 
land made some rapid calculations). 
“But it’s not my kettle of fish,” she 
reflected, and hoisted herself up from 
the low, deeply cushioned sofa. 

“T hope Elizabeth will put her mind 
on housekeeping,” she said. “A young 
doctor needs a saving wife.” 

“ She'll have to be a saving wife, I’m 
afraid,” Mrs. Richie said, with rueful 
pride, “for that foolish boy of mine de- 
clines, if you please, to be helped out 
by an allowance from me!” 

“Oh, he’ll have more sense when he’s 
more in love,” Mrs. Maitland assured 
her easily. “I never knew a man yet 


she 
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who would refuse honest money when it 
was offered to him. Well, Mrs. Richi 
with all this marrying going on, I su 
pose the next thing will be you an 
friend Ferguson.” Even as she saic i 
she saw in a flash an inevitable mea: 
ing in the words, and she gave a great 
guffaw of laughter. “ Bless you! I did 
n’t mean that! I meant you’d be picki: 
up a wife somewhere, Mr. Ferguson, a1 
Mrs. Richie, here, would be finding 
husband. But the other way would 
easier, and a very sensible arrangement 

The two victims of her peculiar sens 
of humor held themselves as well as th 
could. Mrs. Richie reddened slightly, b 
looked blank. Robert Ferguson’s ja 
actually dropped, but he was able 
say casually that of course it would b 
some time before the young people cou! 
be married. 

“ Well, give my love to Elizabeth,” Mrs 
Maitland said; “tell her not to jun 
into the river if she gets angry wit 
David. Do you remember how she d 
that in one of her furies at Blair, M: 
Ferguson?” She gave her grunt of 
laugh, and took herself off, pausing 
the front door to call back, “ Don’t forget 
my good advice, you people!” 

Robert Ferguson, putting 
with all possible expedition, got out 
the house almost as quickly as she di 
“T’d like to choke her!” he said to hii 
self. And he felt the desire to chok 
Mrs. Maitland several times that ev 
ning, as he sat in his library pretending 
to read his newspaper. “She ought 
be ashamed of herself! Mrs. Richi 
will think I have been—Heaven know: 
what she will think!” 

But the truth was, Mrs. Richi 
thought nothing at all; she forgot tl 
incident entirely. It was Robert Ferg 
son who did the embarrassed thinking 

As for Mrs. Maitland, she went hom 
through Mercer’s mire and fog, her iro! 
face softening into almost feminine co! 
cern. She was saying to herself that 
Nannie didn’t care, why, she didn’t care! 
“But if she hankers after him ”—Mr: 
Maitland’s face twinged with annoyanc 
—“if she hankers after him, I'll make it 
up to her in some way. I'll give her 
good big check!” But she must mak 
sure about the “hankering.” It would 
not be difficult to make sure. In these 


on his hat 
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silent vears together, the strong nature 
had drawn the weak nature to it, as a 
nagnet draws a speck of iron. Nannie, 
timid to the point of awe, never daring 
even in her thoughts to criticise the 
powerful personality that dominated her 
laily life, nestled against it, so to speak, 
ith perfect content. Sarah Maitland’s 
esthetic deficiencies which separated her 
. tragically from her son, did not alien- 


te Nannie. The fact that her step- 
mother was rich, and yet lived in a 
verty-stricken locality; that the in- 


onvenience of the old house amounted 
squalor; that they were almost com- 
pletely isolated from people of their own 
ass:—-none of these things disturbed 
Nannie. They were merely “ Mamma’s 
and that was all there was to say 
about them. She was not confidential 
vith Mrs. Maitland, because had 
nothing to eonfide. But if her step- 
had ever asked any personal 
juestion, she would have been incapable 
of not replying. Mrs. Maitland knew 
that, and proposed to satisfy herself as 
the “ hankering.” 

Supper was on the table when she got 

me, and though while bolting her 

11 she glanced at Nannie rather keen- 
lv, she did not try to probe her feelings. 
But she looks down in the mouth,” 
Sarah Maitland thought. There must 
ave been delicacy somewhere in the big 
ature, for she was careful not to speak 
f Elizabeth’s engagement before Harris, 

r fear the girl might, by some involun- 

ry tremor of lip or eyelid, betray herself. 

“Till look in on after supper,” 

said. 

Nannie, with a start, said, “ Oh, thank 

Mamma.” 

When Mrs. Maitland, with her knit- 
ting and a fistful of unopened letters, 
ime over to the parlor, she had also, 

eked into her belt, a check. 

It had never oceurred to Nannie, in 
all these years and with a very liberal 
llowance, to mitigate her parlor. It was 
till a place of mirrors, grown perhaps a 
ttle dim; of chandeliers in balloons of 
rown paper-muslin, which, to be sure, 
iad split here and there with age, so that 

glimmer of cut glass sparkled dimly 
through the eracks; a place of marble- 
topped tables, and crimson brocade cur- 
tains, dingy with age and soot; a place, 


vayvs, 


she 


mother 


you 
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where still the only human thing 
Nannie’s drawing-board. She was bend- 
ing over it now, copying with a faithful, 
finely pointed pencil a little picture of a 
man and a maid, and a dove and a love. 
She was going to give the drawing to 
Elizabeth; in fact, had begun it 
several days ago with joyous anticipation 
ot this happy happening. But now, as 
she worked, her hand trembled. She had 
had a letter from Blair, and all her joy- 
ousness had fled: 


was 


she 


“The Dean is an ass, of course; but 
Mother ’ll get excited about it, I’m afraid. 
Do smooth her down, if you can.” 


No wonder Nannie’s hand trembled! 
Mrs. Maitland, putting her letters on 
the table, sat down heavily and began 


to knit. She glanced at Nannie over 
her spectacles. “ Better get through with 
it,’ she said to herself. Then, aloud, 


“ Well, Nannie, so David and Elizabeth 
have made a match of it?” 

For a minute Nannie’s face brightened. 
“Yes! Isn’t it fine? I’m so pleased. 
David has been crazy about her ever since 
he was a boy.” 

Well! She was heart-whole! There 
was no doubt of that; Mrs. Maitland was 
visibly relieved, and instantly dismissed 
from her mind the whole foolish business 
of love-making. She began to read her 
letters, Nannie watching her furtively. 
When the third letter was taken up—a 
letter with the seal of the University in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope 
—Blair’s sister breathed quickly. Mrs. 
Maitland, ripping the envelope open with 
a thrust of her forefinger, read it swiftly; 
then again, slowly. Then she said some- 
thing under her breath and struck her 
fist on the table. Nannie’s fingers 
whitened on her pencil. Sarah Maitland 
got up and stood on the hearth rug, her 
back to the fire. 

“T’ll have to go East,” she said, and 
began to bite her forefinger. 

“Oh, Mamma,” Nannie broke out, 
“T am sure there isn’t anything really 


wrong. Perhaps he has been—a little 
foolish. Men are foolish in college. Da- 
vid got into hot water lots of times. 


But Blair hasn’t done anything really 
bad, and—” 


Mrs. Maitland gave her a sombre look. 
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“He wrote to did he?’ she said. 
And Nannie realized that she had not 
advanced her brother’s cause. Mrs. Mait- 
land picked up her letters and began to 
sort them out. “ When is he going to 
grow up?” she said. “ He’s twenty-four; 
and he’s been dawdling round at college 
for the last two years! He’s not bad; he 
hasn’t stuff enough in him to be bad. He 
is just useless; and he’s had every chance 
a young man ever had.” 

“ Mamma!” Nannie protested, “ it isn’t 
fair to speak that way of Blair, and it 
isn’t true! not a word of it!” Nannie, 
the ’fraid-cat of twenty vears ago,—afraid 


you, 


still of thunder-storms, and the dark, 
and Sarah Meitland, and what not,— 
Nannie, when it came to defending 


Blair, had all the audacious courage of 
love. “ Blair is not lazy, he is not use- 
he is—he is”—Nannie stammered 
angry distress—“‘ he is dear, and 
and kind, and never did any 
harm in his life! Never! It’s perfectly 


less ; 
with 


or od 


dreadful, Mamma, for you to say such 
things about him!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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O many Aprils went away 
Before I learned one little part 
Of all the joy each fragile day 
Hid in its heart. 


So many Summers hastened by 
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“Well, well!” said Sarah Maitlan 
lifting an amused eyebrow. It was as 
a humming-bird had attacked a st 
billet. Her face softened into pleas 
affection. “ Well, stick up for him,” s}. ae 
said; “I like it in you, my dear, thoug g 
what you say is foolish enough. Y wg 





remind me of your mother. But y 
brother has brains. Yes, I'll say t! 
for him,—he’s like me; he has brai 


And that’s why I’m so out of patie 
with him,” she ended, lapsing into mo 
displeasure again. “If he was a fool, 
wouldn’t mind his behaving like a f 


But he has brains.” Then she sai 
briefly, “’Night,” and tramped off 
the dining-room. 

The next morning when Nannie, 


little pale from a worried night, ca 

down to breakfast, her stepmother’s pl: 

was empty. 
“Vee” 


off at twelve, 


‘ 


Harris explained; “she w 
Miss Nannie. She did 
let on where. She said you’d know.” 

‘I know,” poor Nannie said, a 
turned paler than ever. 








Before I caught their secret spell, | 


And read in bloom and leaf and sky 
Life’s miracle. 


Would that Youth's eye could see the grace TE 
And wonder of the drifting years. .. . 
Grown old, their loveliness we trace Fer 


Through blinding tears. 
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BY 


(Princess 


HE most gallant little chap that I 

ever knew was a Virginian. He 

has haunted me like an ardent little 

ghost all day—one of those wistfulest of 

ntoms, the shade of a child who has 
come a man. 

However, it is eminently natural that 
| should be thinking of him, since my 
rst return to Virginia after fifteen years 

is to this big lumber-camp in the Alle- 
ehanies, where since yesterday it has rain- 
ed incessantly, and to a practical forester 
steady sluicing rain gives much oppor- 

nity for thought of various kinds. 

\ny proper estimating of timber is out 

the question in so shrewish a down- 
One might as well try to judge 
of a woman with tears of 
ge on her cheeks. I may state in pass- 
ng that I am an unbeliever in beautiful 
Helen in a rage would have seem- 

to me but an ugly jade. But to re- 
turn to my little lad. I think that I 

ll put in these soaking hours by writ- 
g down that adventure in what my wife 
Book of Business Romances. 
is a good title, I think, and very pat. 
whatever the heretic layman 

hold to the contrary, involves ro- 
nee quite as much as does soldiering 
law or religion. Also—another paradox 
the eyes of the laity—a man may be 
ry practical and very romantic at the 
me time. I[ use romantic in its wider 
of imaginative. A romantic man 
not mean a sentimentalist, 
who likes and believes in the 
cturesque, original side of things, even, 

occasions, the wild and fantastic. 

The memory of Beaumarchais abets 

Beaumarchais, without whose prac- 
tical aid this great American Republic 
uuld hardly exist to-day, and yet who 
s romantic enough to spend on a 
trange country struggling for liberty 
is whole fortune, without security or 
lemand for security, and who, incor- 


pour. 
the beauty 


ries 


ills my 


susiness, 


SenSé 


me does 


it one 
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Troubetzkov) 


rigible romanticist to the end, contented 
himself, in lieu of the five million franes 
owed him by the United States, with a 
request to the American people that they 
should dower his penniless daughter. 
Also, he indulged himself in writing 
light literature, and that encourages me 
in continuing my present diversion. 

It was on a wonderful blue and green 
morning of May that I rushed through 
the Piedmont country from Richmond 
to Charlottesville. Sky and earth gleamed 
like lacquer. There were no clouds at 
first, only a cloud-like drift of foot-hills 
to westward as we approached the Blue 
Ridge. The land rolled all 
sides, soft with young and wheat 
or the dark green of pastures and still 
darker forests—and through this intense 


gently on 


oats 


verdure ran endless loops and windings 
of a soil that like red enamel. 
Now and then broad sweep of 
crimson clover repeating the vivid note, 
and sometimes when it crested against 
the sky the scene was like a page from an 
illuminated missal; clots of ruby against 


was 
came a 


gold and azure—slim trees standing soli- 
tary, graceful, and naked in the trans- 
parent foliage of spring; a shine of nar- 
row water purling down among wild 
flowers; far beyond and high in air the 
celestial battlements of the Blue Ridge. 
It seemed a land given for the making 


of homes; so warm and full was the 
breast of the dark-red earth—a sort of 
Indian goddess mother tendering her 


bosom with promise of food and rest to 
the unresting children of men. 
My practical side, however, kept me 


from unbiassed enjoyment, for I was 


wincing all along the way at the forests 
devastated by sawmills and full of lumber- 
man’s “slash,” with its eager invitation 
to fire and its appalling unsightliness. 
Then it struck me as rather hopeful 
that the Mrs. Gordon of Redhouse near 
Charlottesville, whom I was hastening to 


arr a 
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see, should have summoned me for the 
purpose of estimating the value of her 
woodlands before making any business ar- 
rangements in regard to them. 

The day had turned from May to June 
when I reached Charlottesville. As I 
stood on the incandescent pavement be- 
fore the station, looking about me for 
some sign of the Redhouse carriage which 
was to meet me, it came down the hilly 
street at a slamming trot, its big black 
horses speckled with foam. A very smart 
equipage it was indeed—correct, glitter- 
ing, prosperous, the old coachman almost 
as black as his horses and rigid in a 
dark livery. 

“The madam says tea will be ready 
for you, suh,” he observed as he bestowed 
me and my bags safely. “The madam is 
kep’, misfortunately—kep’ by business.” 

He then remounted the box and set off 
at a great rate for Redhouse. 

I was frankly disappointed by the Red- 
house earriage. I had (romantically) 
hoped to see some of the charming tar- 
nished splendor of the old Virginia of 
which I had so often read. Both carriage 
and coachman smacked too much of the 
rich suburban. 


[ began to wonder as to the reception 


I would be given. I was used, in my 
character of forester, to being regarded 
in divers and sundry ways—sometimes 
as something a little better than the 
plumber, a little dearer than the butler; 
sometimes as a “soul” would have been 
by a Russian of the old régime. Some- 
times as an equal, sometimes almost as 
a soothsayer. The professional forester, 
usually a college man and a gentleman, 
has not yet been “placed” exactly by 
what he would eall “the masses.” 

That rattling drive through the tangled 
lanes about Charlottesville soothed me 
entirely, however. A freakish wind blew 
from the mountains. The air was a web 
of thrilling seents. A little covey of 
white lustrous clouds was now loosed upon 
the sky. I saw noble copses and wood- 
lands unfolding on either hand. 

We drove thus for about six miles, then 
turned sharply around the shoulder of a 
wooded hill, into pleasant park - like 
meadows, and finally through slanting 
lawns to a long iron gate set between 
stucco pillars. 

Through the fanciful scrollwork of the 


gate I looked up at Redhouse, with 
pleasant brick facade tempered by tin 
and weather, and the fine effrontery 
its huge white columns. 

As I went up the old brick walk to t! 
front door a slight figure appeared a: 
came quietly down the steps to meet n 
This was my first sight of Jack Gordo: 
or John Page Gordon, as he liked to e 
himself—* the gallant little chap” of t 
beginning of this story. 

He was just twelve years old the d 
before I came. He had thick, soft, bla 
hair parted on the side and serupulous 
brushed until it looked quite Japan 
His eyes were of the most extraordina: 
blue blue (I coin the expression for t 
subject). His nose and mouth were j 
those of a nice, undeveloped boy, but | 
chin was the squarest I ever saw—like 1 
end of a little box. As is usual with b 
of his age, his two front teeth were « 
cessively large, but white as china, 
did not ill become his shy, rather eml 
rassed smile. 

When I say in hackneyed phrase t! 
John Page Gordon had the manners of 
little prince, I mean the manners that 
imagine as being part of the appanage 
little princes in fairy-tales. He was 1 
very pink of natural, self-forgetful co 
tesy. When he insisted on gently “ worn 
ing” from my hand the one bag tl 
Nelson the ecoachman had consented 
leave with me, I submitted. It had so 
valuable and rather heavy instrument 
in it, so that Jack’s walk was decided 
influenced during our progression to t 
house, but he carried it with the plea: 
air of one who is handling a new base! 
bat for the first time. 

When we entered the front hall 
gether, I was in the midst of that “ta 
nished splendor” for which I had long: 

The fine old panelling, painted whit 
was cracked in places and much streak: 
Oval stains showed where portraits h 
gone from the walls. One of the erys' 
candle-shades in the old bronze lustre w 


broken, some were missing altogethe 


The parquet was sprung in places, t! 
mouldings of the ceiling veiled with co! 
webs here and there, the fanlight over t! 


big door of solid mahogany dim wit! 


them, and the door itself scored outsid 
by the seratchings of impatient dogs. 
A new glance at the boy (I had a litt! 
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; delightful. The shal of 
e gl green | sXV rl me 
lded t s soothing ss 
. S re panelled ! ‘ ‘ 
he third s sti hed 
el pestry Ss rare ‘ 
rred d in April du 
| shepherdess’s lute ribbor 
thers t made th CCE : 
hat fumbled a little throug! c 
ss, set about making t Phe 


eare lessly, 
red it, but there was a rar pric 


! the eare le SSHess, 
d me the clear brown drink 


at 
wheel of lemon atop, as I liked 


! 
then swung 


forward the pret 
little Chippendale affair of round 
es and bent-wood, which he called 
rate’s assistant.” On old 
1] tters this a laint tabk hie 


sandwiches possibl 


‘I made ’em,” said Jack when I com 
ded them. 
‘You must bh mighty convenient 


t have al - said I, ! tore 


‘Oh. that ain’t anything,” he replied, 

ligently, with his vaguely sweet smi 
e to use my hands.” 

Then like a modest host he turned 

*Mother’s very sorry she couldn’t be 

Lockhart A 


came about the new 


re to meet you, Mr. 

swimming 
Mother couldn’t let any one else 

to that.” 

His voice had the rising Southern in- 


ion which asks a question whil Stat 


gafact. Sol said: 


‘Certainly not. I quite understand.’ 
An d Jack looked re lie ved. 


‘Tf you'll ’scuse me a minute 


34 


MEGS 


ord nary * Marcella,” but 
| 





























SON 


yping in good 
ship, Jack having further explained 
at he had promised to make his beve1 


so he'd gro tall as 


Marcell / Oh, Mare om Y 
And presently came a 


but blousy mulatto girl, who took away 


pleasant-faced 


the remnants of our repast. | found 
s really the 
that Jack 


svilable to “oo for 


terward that her name wi: 


the last 


convenrencs in «mak 


anger 





ing himself heard. 
F Unel Nelson’s 
Mareella’s far 


rom immaculate gingham set me 10 


ihe contrast between 


mmaculate livery and 


wondering afresh. 
should 


ce a stroll about the grounds, and dur 


suggested that we 


Jack then 


our ramble incidentally introduced 


me to all the pets which are the natural 
possessions of a country lad of twelve. 
ag bull-terrier, was evi- 
dently chief in his affections 


“ Blick” was a 


who had eaten unwarily of a neighbor's 


well bred littl beast 


pose ned meat laid out for weasels. and 
had a quaint curvature of the spine in 


which made him walk with 


COTE QGUenHnce? 


al h 


igh and haughty gait, somewhat spas 
modic 


. and caused him to wag his whol 


person when attempting to wag only his 
tail He had a se nsitive, ever-alert muz 
“le, as speaking as the eyes of a senti 
mental girl, and when he sat with his 
own slightly décolleté orbs fixed on Jack’s 


ace, and the glistening inward of his 


cropped ears showing exactly like the ker- 
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wash his face 


ears” ... When 


atter 1f, but it 


emptory without 


be side him. 


} sedately for me. 


had disearde d 



















just won first 


jump on me 


“Blick” in a 
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nels of English walnuts, he was a symbol 
of adoration searce 

I can see “ Blick” as plainly 
see Jack now. It 
something even 


Pvthias between them, 
more spiritual. For, indeed, “ who know 
eth if the spirit of the beast goeth down- 
ward ?” | have 
comfort in the thought of “ Blick.” 

Jack was engaged in showing me how 


‘Blick ” at the word of command would 


a eall came that 


him as alert as ever “ Blick ” 


: called this voice, 
with the sharp sweet tang of 
banjo-string here 
long-drawn Southern 


Jack stood at attention—* Blick ” rigid 


“'That’s mother,” he said, and his voie 
was hushed with pride. 

* Yes, mothe-oo! 
he called back, and set off running, only 


to remember the 


Mrs. Gordon was standing at 
of the portico steps. 
so tall and so singularly graceful a wom 
an, and vet she 
draperies. Her 
cut shooting-costume, with leather-bound 
skirt just meeting 
boots. Her collar 
correctness even on that warm day. 


still held the rifle 


at a local match 
I saw in a glance that her cropped, 


her the head of a Greek boy and was as 


softly black and thick as her son’s. 


She let me go up to her, but reached 


Darkies are such 


4 ' ‘ ° 
half-eurling hair 
] 
me he r hand very 
hesi le he r 
’ or 
’ “"*T was too bad about that man. 
; to see to him myself. 


idiots. Jack treated 
Tacky, don’t let that little imp of yours 
His paws are filthy. 
out you!” shi 
the 


steps with the toe of her boot. 

















“ Don’t let’s talk business yet,” she ther 
said to me. “ Let’s sit on the east terrac 
and have a julep before dinner Jack 
run and make two of your best juley 
What are vou waiting for, eh?” 

“Only... cause... Mr. Lockhart 
he didn’t care for anything, mother.” 

Mrs. Gordon turned to me. 

“ Tlave you ever tasted a real ge 
Virginia mint juk p?” said she. 

I confessed that I had not. 

She laughed. 

“Then you can’t know whether 
want one or not. Wait till you’ve tast 
one of Jack's. Run along, Jack. D. 
stand there like that. You give m 
fidgets. And do keep your mouth s! 
You've plenty of sense and you look 
image of an idiot when you hang it 
like that. Aren’t boys a trial?” she 
pealed to me as Jack disappeared 
the house, leaving a lonesome “ Bli 
f his worship 


snifine at the traces ¢ 
bootsteps 

“T can’t imagine this boy being o1 
couldn’t help saying. 

Frankly she antagonized me, thoug! 
couldn’t help admiring the superabund 
vitality that played about her in an 
most visible discharge of force. And 
was extraordinarily handsome in a 
ous metallic way. Also, strangely enoug 
] could see that the bov r sembled 
in certain points, though not in 
sentials. Her eves were black wher 
were blue, and her chin, though sq 
too, retreated slightly. But the n 
though beautiful, was dominant en 
to take the place of two firm chins 
cannot imagine pride, self-will, and r 
lessness better portrayed than in that | 
clear-cut nose. She was much tan 
but that too beeame her. She w 


have made a stunning young officer o 
stage—in fact, she reminded me of a 
dier in “ mufti ” from first to last. 

“Oh, Jacky’s all right,” she said, ¢ 
lessly, in reply to my last remark. “ N 
boy . . . but boy all the same.” 

Then on my making polite inqu 
about the new swimming-pool we 
into “shop” talk, or rather she tal 
and I listened, much interested, for 
was as vivid in her speech as in 
appearance—until Jack returned. 

This was a half-hour later, and he 
carefully upon a small silver tray tw 
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the 
ti 


pow- 


ng drink. le 
| 


snow rose to the brim, 


dered as fine as 


an inch of burnt topaz; a pearly 


frost crusted the outside of the glass, a 
prig of mint crowned all. 

* Ah-h!” iid Mrs. Gordon “ (rood 
Jacky.” 

She leaned bael n sott pleas ire, took 


a slow sip, then suddenly sat dart-like 


“ Tack!” she eried, “did you 
vhole i this 


a minute, (She 


slop the 
2 Wait 
did not get 
Jack 


made the mess of your j ile p that he’s 


ee pitehe r into glass 
Mr. Locker.” 
right for 


rn iin two days.) “a 


made of mine it’s not fit to drin!| 


If you 
I'll taste it for you... .”. 


mind, 

She took a spoonful from my gl: 

‘No, yours is right. Now, 

quick! Take this thing and bri 
jules.” 

the 


all 
back 
me a proper 

| watched 


ently looking into my glass 


whik 
LI 


ute compose d. 


and 


boy's face appar- 
was cer- 
tainly pale, but q 

Yi S, 


_— 
with the condemned Julep. 


mother.” he said, went off 


hack 
the 


In a moment, however, he was 
the goblet, and 


seemed to my 


with the tray, 
ot 
customed eve that a goodly amount of that 
the 
these two innocent-looking beverages 

‘I just out the bottle, 
I thought that would be the best 


again 


hotth eornac., It unac- 


had gone to making of 


IST5 vintage 
brought you 
mother. 
way.” he explain a, ot ntly. 
Mrs. 
Her curved mouth set itself. 
‘Very all she 
boy moved away as soon as he 
| aw with 
ally 


| t he 


Gordon gave him a quick glance. 
said, but the 
eould, and 


( estatic- 


we gg was 


an 
the 


him disappear 


twisting “ Blick” in direction 
gardens, 


that Jack did 


his mother more cognac, 


It was very clear to me 
not want to give 
and that he had outwitted her quietly and 
respectfully by bringing the bottle, so that 
she should have for herself. It 


was also plain that she this and was 


to pour it 


Sa W 


ingry about it. But she only added a 
littl to he r glass, pronounced it ex- 
ellent after doing so, and the scene 


passed over. Not its memory, though 


I thought it an odiously painful scene 
iltogether. and IT am afraid that I dis 
liked Jack’s mother so heartily from 
that moment that I am unable to write 


f her impartially 
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hree-wind om looking toward 4 
Blue Ridg Che linked azure of 
ntains, afloat in a slight haze b 7 i 
he stolid beauty of the columns 
s admirable in its aerial decorati 
The table great slab of old m 
unis was |i ea dat rlossy p yl, on 
rounds of much-darned lace lay like 


The china 


Was rare 


inmatehed, searce two pieces elng ? 
Some one had set a bowl of old d 
patterned crystal in the centre and 
it with a thorny tang'e of damas 
in charming disarray. I found » 
var | th t his was the rk ot \ 

; ernes : 


being chaperon to hi 


ed, later, being a widow. I say “ pl: 
advisedly, for it is my opini 
“Miriam Beehee” herse'f could 
earthly form have adequately chaper 
Mrs. Gordon. She was so convine 
one of those who brook 1 ‘ | 


such as personal desire suggests 
Miss Beech was delightfully uelvy. 
dently aware of it and not in the £ 


ad by had a si 


cCOnecel\ 


embitters She 


Ri man 


nose 
a Roman eve and chin as well | 
eve was a lig] animated gT 


{CoN pam 


red flecks in it, like the eye of W J 
Rufus. 

Perhaps that was why Jack ealled 
‘ Billy.” Or 
of the downright frank comradeship 
“ Billy,” 


wonderfully comf 


1am 


more likely it was be« 


between them. 


t 


‘ Blick,” was 
ight to me s ibseq ently 
the pec 
which it had pleased Providence 
John Page Gordon. 

Mrs. Gordon 
frankness 
said that it 
that 
and 


whene 
- 


mused on liar state in 


vawned with extr 


straight through dinner. SS 
was the “open | 
her in 


that 


business talk until the next morning 


mace 


vVawn so 


wished 


we 


might put off 





this would bh 
expense, and 


so) of ve 


I eontineed her that 
upon her unnecessary 
and a glass (or 


chartre Ise journed to the 
Louis XV. room to talk things over 
I found that the 


she wished estimated was not verv 7 


and decided to do it by 


wood d ar 1 


mvse lf, w 
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eight named Reginald Eugene, and from 


thee spirit with which Jack conducted this 
have thought 


vuliie ! vi l would 


that at least he was playing th captain 


I could not suffer this sight vith apathy, 
ind went down and batted for him until 
nearly dinner-time. His radiance of ap- 
preciation was almost too much for me. 


I longed to have a brutal conversation 
vith his mother. 


Miss 


ness by talking of the boy with me in the 


Beech saved me from this mad- 


frankest terms. She was evidently a per 


on of intuitions and gauged my state 
of mind corre etly. 


“What he 


*the contact with othe r boys. You see, 


needs is school,” said she, 


his mother is really’ very devoted to him 
very dependent on him, I may say.” 
I grumbled something which must have 
sunded eynieal, for she continued: 
“Yes, I know exactly how you feel, 
Mr. Lockhart, but there are many cir- 
cumstances ° ag 
‘I don’t doubt it,” I 
kindly. 
Miss 
moved. 
“Though this is a fine old estate, Mrs. 
at all rich.” 
I smiled disagreeably, even impertinent- 


remarked, un- 


Beech pursued her theme un- 


Gordon is not 


ly I fear it would have been considered 
Miss Beech, but we 
had grown too intimate in our mutual 
afl for Jack to allow 


by any other than 
ection and concern 
her s ich conclusions. 

‘ No—really,” she said now, “ money is 
not plentiful at Redhouse. You must try 
Lockhart. 
a great ce al.” 


to he Jack’s 


impartial, Mr. 
schooling will cost 
I thought of the swimming-pool which 
two thousand dollars 


y “Ost ne arly 
at what Mrs. Gordon informed me was “a 


as to ¢ 
bargain,” and I smiled a second time. 

Miss Beech shook her head at me, but 
sighed frankly. 

‘We must 


al d sighed again. 


hope for next year,” she 
I frowned this time and burst forth, 
“Tt’s a shame!” Im afraid I 
caid, “It’s a d d shame,” for Miss 
Beech put the kind touch of frustrated 


e: Ne Ww 


motherhood on my arm and said, 


now. 
That night something happened which 
made me more downeast than ever. 
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I had been sitting ip rather late in tl 
library drawing my maps, when the 1 
of a heavy fall roused me, and I rush 
out and half-way up the main stairs, 
be met by Jack at the Lop. 
little blu 


and his usually sleek hair rumpled 
hand hie he ld a gutte! 


Ile was in shabby pajam 
ily. In on 


candle in an old copper candlestick. TH 


was quite white, 
™ Pl ast don’t bothe A Mr. 
he said. don’t 


only .*. . it’s just that 


but composed as usua 
Lockhart 
lease come ip. It 
mother caug 
her foot in a rug and... and tripp 
trom 

she’d been to tell me g 


night ” (it was nearly one o'clock), “ 


She was... she was coming 
room, where 
she ...a... she caught her foot 
rug. She hasn’t got on a dressing-g 
I’m quite strong eno igh to help her. . 
It’s very kind of yo 
won't you go back?” 

[is lip trembled sudde nly. He caug 
it with his teeth and held the cand 
little back of him. 

“ Certainly, Jack,” I said, quite sob 


to come. But ple 


ed. “ Mind, you call me if you need m 

“Yes ...indeed I will,” he sa 
eage rly, and I turned and went thoug! 
fully down-stairs again. Things which | 
do not care to put into words were ver 
clear indeed to m« just then. 

It was the day before my depart 
that I found that the 


had estimated was to go for the payme! 


timber which | 


of the swimining-pool. 
This 
luncheon. I am not ashamed to conf 
that I Miss Beee 
kept her eyes sedulously upon her p 
of priceless old Sévres, which looked 
though the Mad Hatter had taken a b 
out of its edge. My plate was of Wor 
ter and had had its bite 
from 
pattern reproduction, Mrs, 


information was given me 


could scarcely eat. 


glued bac 
Jack was eating a cheap will 
Gordon f1 
a very beautiful and quite whole bit 
Derby. I thought 
Crown Derby was perfectly suited to h 

‘You'll vourself for M1 
Carter, won’t you, mother?” Jack’s 
dent little voice piped up, referring 
“Black Arrow,” a 
hunter that we had been discussing. 

“ Te’s a handful, Jacky, you know. D 
vou think I ean sit him’ said she, wit 
basking conceit. 


(Crown grimly tl 


show him 


famous heavyweig! 
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CAPTAIN 
Oh. mother! You ean sit anything! 
Mr. Carter was saying to one of th 
ges ¢ uly the other day, . Why, Captain 
ge, she could set a Zelry full of 
sey!’ They call my mother ‘ Cap- 
Meg’ round here, Mr. Lockhart, 
se she’s so brave. She’s a champion 
mmer, and saved a boy’s life onee, 
And she’s the best woman-shot in Vir 
ind the best rider in America,” 
ed Jack. 
radiated pride. 
His unique mother laughed. 
‘Oh, come, bovsie,”’ said she, with 
rate modesty. “ All Kentucky girls 
> ride. Not the best in {merica, 


When she called him “ boysie” | felt 
nner commotion hard to describe. It 
S sually after the second or third 
ss of apricot brandy or chartreuse that 
happened. But the appalling gush 
stimulated affection babbled on after 
*heon to-day, overtlowed into the 


room, inundated it. 
She threw herself on a sofa and drew 
e boy to her, pressing his head against 
r breast and leaning her cheek ipon it. 
Vas very red. His anxious eve 


mine with a horrid fascination. 


Then, redder than ever, he put up a loyal 
; | ver he rs. 
d ‘Captain Meg’s own soldier - boy,’ 
ed she “Worth an army of self 
’ Jack patted and patted the prisoning 
, d, but I knew that it was torture for 
be so sentimentalized over and 
, sseted before another man. I always 
: ght of him as a man. 
re your thoroughly healthy bodied and 
py minded boy sentimentalism is a deadly 
. se. It actually reverses the peristaltic 
, | believe produces nausea, 
' : s smile was sickly. | thought it 
bi trending. 
P [ got ip, saying something about a 


; rar, and le ft the room. 
: } Miss Beech left. too. Her lip was 


Phe ee 
IS 


‘It’s just her uncontrolled love 


murmured 


: [ never heard apricot brandy ealled 
ng . 2 e” before,” retorted T, brutally. 

Wels ' Oh, Mr. Lockhart!” she breathed 

: even Miss Beech was not to he 


red in my then mood. T left her 
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as abruptly as I had left the room. l 
was in an exaltedly evil frame of mind. 
1 had spoken as no gentleman should 
speak, and | was thrillingly glad of 

I walked fast to the old iron gate, and 


leaned over it with such vehemence that 


something in my breast pocket snapped 
sharply. This did not improve my ] 


mor, for | knew at once that it was 
tortoise-shell cigarette-case of which | 


was very fond. 
I took it out ruefully. Nothing 


done. | concentrated my unexpress 
spite into the gesture with which I flung 


the pieces from me, 


And suddenly there was Jack. with |} 


cordial, sweet courtes) He, te had 
made his escape. rh s eased me litth 

“Oh, Mr. Lockhart!” he cried. “ What 
a pity to throw it away! I’m sure it could 


be riveted or something.” 


‘No. ... 1 don’t like riveted things,” 
I replied, as sulkily as a boy "ime wi 
alone, pleas ... for he was half-way 
through the gate to rescue the fragments 

He looked a littl dashed, then gleamed 
at me. 

‘Il know!” he eried. 
it... truly I would. ... Please let m 

You've ... you’ve been so jolly to 
me, vou know.” 

He was blushing now up to the Japa 
hese laeque r of his hair 

“Let me...” he urged 

‘Let you do what, old man?” IT aske 
quite restored to the love for my fe'lows 

“Give you a new cigarette-cas 

.as a... remento?” 

He stood as quiveringly tense 
“ Blick ” begging for a walk. 

Why, my dear cl ap,” said I, “ Td like 
nothing better.” 

“Shake!” eried Jack. 

And I took the kind little paw an 
wrung it, man to man. 

“Why, we can go now... right 
away,” he then exclaimed. * Mother’s 
going in to Charlottesville in the rm 
about. ... I can stand up in the back 

.. Pl go tell her. % 

He was off full tilt before IT could say 
anything. I wouldn’t have said anything, 
though. Let him get all the joy that he 
could out of his queer, balked little lift 

Mrs. Gordon expressed herself as en 
thusiastie over the plan There had been 


more apricot brandy in the interval, I 
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lL] ] 
an-like black eves 


Indi 


lustrous for nature. But her 






sinart young 


cer in petticoats. I looked at her and 
vondered tl she should have borne a 
child. Her very breast, wide and superb, 
was at the same time unyielding and 
muscular A breast for orders and go!d 
braid, not to pillow the tender head o 
i child. And for Miriam Beech, that all 
mother, to have lived the best part of her 
lif irgil this seemed to me a wan 
hanes } f Kate 


hye hin d il 


by mat he aeme of form and race. 
I wv lered, surlily, how much of Jack's 
chooling had gone to pay tor her. 

; All tl vay to Charlottesville Mrs. 
Gordon gave me that mare’s pedigree, 
history, publie and private nd a list of 

cup nd ribbons that s had won 
Jack w too full of unusual and pleas 
rable excitement to talk at all 

Ile was still dumb en we drew nD 
before the jeweller’s 


When ‘we got inside, 


xtremely atfabl Iler smile, t pier 
ingly veet for sineerit played ihout 1 
It reminded mx f summer lightning 
through which the stars lool immoved, 
for her ft brilliant eve | not sha 
nm it. 
te nd Jacksic his as a varia 
} f bovsie *’) must lke ll th 
me you want,” glowed she Don’t give 
me a thought Mr. Fraser will show me 


heaps and heaps of jewels, ‘ rope of pearls 


e the mat in LL tu 
alds and ippl ires and rubies The \ 


{ 


| 
piles « 


I nat mi 


Lain ‘ . 
The smile was playing upon Mr. Fraser 
md he i 


vith trays oO glittering 


responded by strewing the 


kiek- 


cigarette-cases, 
Ie b 


aluminum inlaid 


had a pretty taste. came 


ired ot a case of 


pattern. I 


The lad 


if . 


mo 


with gold in a simple was all 


for plain silver. We disputed with friend- 
ly zeal absorbed, argumentative, the 

shopman egging is on. 
I was suddenly aware that his atten- 
: t 1 was flagging. Ile fidgeted, his eyes 
wandering past m« I glaneed in the 
ime direction and saw that they were 


fixed on his mother When he observed 
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il, her hands flitting from 

heap of jewels to another. She pu ; 7 
and pulled off rings—clasped a pear] 3 
lar about her hroat held Ip ear 3 
heside her cheek. Her face, though b § 
iful in its flushed eagerness, struck : 
inpleasat There was in her ey j 

! : or gems thers > 3 
ther d that exactly describ : 7 
loo hat I mean § é 

All at one 3 
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hat I 1 ced his distraction he flus 
ha < p the aluminum ease. B 

1 morme his glanee had wandered 
Mrs. Gordon was laughing and talk 






















ners af tor ; moment, then | 
hold of her sunshad 

| 0 rry it r vou, mother : 
heard him s . 3 

She ¢ him ry look, « : q 
ed the shade bac . 4 

‘ Nonsense! o d al “ Don't | H 2 
1 ] ‘ 1) ! 7 sane ”? ; 

| KI of « rs that the bov dor < 
his mother | her tone was very bit B: 
but I surpl TO ser hin or} d 

Ile hesit d n put his hand eg : 








smile. 
‘Or 


> 
. ss ne 
- a 
> — a © 
‘ i 
~~ 4“ r 
f ~ = 
= N 
f a 
-_ = / 
yi - 4 ‘ 
~ = I> 5 P 
“<M or 8 Ae 
aaa a i i , magi 


atfectedly “Did . 1 ever see ‘- 
illy a it his mother Mr. Fraser? 
Verv well. Tal ind if you and \ mn 
Locker—Mr. Lockhart—have finished 
might eg ind sit n the runabout 
I ‘ rit 
Jack took the sunshad and wal 
slowly to the door. His face was 3 
paper. ff thought the child was ill 4 
turned to follow him, and at the s 
moment Mrs. Gordon began putting _ 
her gloves and Mr. Fraser to arrangt 4 
much-seattered jewelry. , 
We had all reached the door when 
event occurred wl ch | ean sav WI } | 4 
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paint il in 


back to us, 
f the shop door. 

M d jeweller, and his 

Which looked 

ild be hard to 

nging color like 

ver showed 


eal nues evel inicle r 


() ! mere Torn We ar 
orders . like 
\ mere fi 


stammer 


rm.” 


parrots In 
The Birds. 
(y as 1 \\ . parle us he r 


herself to the extrem«e 


\ | lerstand you, gentlemen,” 
| dan edge to have beheaded 
| ) leseribu this abomina 

\\ { nhappy tradesmen 


that a very spl Nn 
that 
and 
their 


ring missing, and 

ert eco ntable 
they pt it (to 
under the pain- 

st painful necessity of 
his pockets should be “ex 
bn fore he 


again) 


1 
and 


| TI fe re 


Jacek 
taken his 


ipecck, . His. had 
] 


the door-knob and was playing 


tl his mother’s sunshade, 


running his down 


arm 
lds, smoothing them out 


round and 


round with 


q tant when Mrs. Gor- 
dl irpls pon the nearest 
| s ipsed as though stabbed 
1] | all the aghastness and 
| could have desired. 

MI sed of being a thief? 
y .. 2’ she stammered 
| \ rd her say, “Oh, God!” under 
\\ rehed him and th V 


in his pocket 


MONTHLY 


than stout, 
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I never liked a man 
hye took that be 
Hk just gaped at 1t a 
his other hand on the lad’s shoulder. 


astly jewel in his ha 


SOnnY... said he, 
have kept it 
at all?” 


tried to s 


know ildn’t 
why did 

Jack 
low Ile co 


vas leaning 


Vou Wo 
you take it 
] 

speak, 
neither. 
against the counter 


her head buried on her arms. No s 
ime from her 

* Ter 
Mason,” 


lot removed his hand 


Give him a glass of 


said the old 1¢ weller. He | 


: from Jack’s sh 


It Was a dry 
fuzz, but it 


attractive to me just then, and | | 


aer. 


with a sandy appeared n 


never been able to think of it as 


The re was all fathe rhood and 


since. 
manity just in one kindly member. 
SO med ho more ( 


than if 


Jack’s mother 


with it all, somehow, 
breasted 
Lore lei. 


from the glass wil 


nected 
had 
of a Centaur and a 

Jack 
Mason 


hand and 


bee nha one 


drank 
held for him 
looked up. He 


and 


with a sha 
looked up 
old Fraser’s pained puzzled « 
and I saw a 
twiteh slightly. 
“Why did vou do it, 
Mr. Fraser. 


} ‘J 
Jack sald, 


7 
muse near his m 


sonny ?” rep 
He spoke in a very low \ 
clearly, “7 
color.” 
Old looked at Mrs. Gord 


I raser 


bent figure, then at me. | suppose 
face was blank enough, for he turned | 
eyes again to the boy. 

all? Was that 


“Was that 


* Yes,” said Jack. 

‘T can’t make it out,” 
jeweller. Te 
himself. “I can’t 
vou, sonny.” 

took it,” 
I’m sorry.” 


protested the 
seemed to appeal to J 
make it out at all 
wa’n’t like 
“] just 
“That’s all 
‘“ Yo 
the other 
A silence 
‘Shall 
“shall you send me 


ished in a low but 


un ain’t as sorry as I am,” 
fell. It 
vou” he el ared his 
to prison?” he 
distinct tone. 
bloodless 


his eves seemed bruised into it. 


face was so pe rfectly now 


second, then p 


Mrs. Gord 


Amazon bi 


better in my li 


pink hand cove! 


sandy-haired Mr. Fraser whet 


was broken by Ja 
throat 


1 
+} 






EI eal) Ry iy ta.2 pines 















































ee ee awe 


Nahin Bev. 
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Knew it 


seen it in deta 


herself nd 


md idiotic 


into the 


had seen thi 


his 
her from 


tect het 


mothe r’s 


plain and simple duty 


a 


had seen it in his h 


fumbled in the 


d waifs on an 





sapere spuroet tition 


transterring 


his own pocket. 


old saying, “ The 


wht that 


poor repast 


dining toget 


upon us, lik 


Mammy’s amber 
with ashes the tint 





had very 


t the wisp 


ke pt tucking 





untidy. 


island of 


was informed, 


he adach« "ig 


ulment strikingly appropriate. 


And Jack?” I asked, bluntly. 
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have seemed dreamily natural. I smiled “ Of course,” he said, and sat down be 
to my indulgent self at this bit of ro- side me in the grass, clasping his knees 


manticism, then gasped. and looking quietly out before him 

Down the bank, not twenty feet away, “ Blick” humped himself close by, and 
a little gleaming figure, quite naked, bal- later on Jack folded and unfolded on 
anced delicately. The moonlight outlined his cropped ears as we talked. 


him in one master curve from head to I smoked without saying anything at 
dripping feet. Beautifully thin he was, first, then I asked: 

a sight to delight an artist and shake a “Are you like your father, Jack? 
mother to tears. think you must be like him?” 

I had almost called his name, then The boy was so quick that he said: 
remembered and drew back into the “ Tlow do you mean ‘like him’? The 
shadows. The wind was blowing from say I look like . . . mother.” 
me, and “ Blick,” sturdily on guard be- There was an imperceptible pause b 
side his master’s clothes, had not scent- tween the last two words. 
ed me. “Well, I didn’t mean your looks ex 

All Aready was in that first dive of the actly, theugh your eves are blue. Yo 
boy, and all Christendom, too; for, rising mother has black eyes.” 
again, he scrubbed and serubbed his slim “ My father’s eves were blue.” 
body and then his hands with sand from “Why haven’t I seen a_ portrait 
the bank, as though he would scrub away him? Ile was a very distinguished mai 
some odious stain. wasn't he?” 

“All the perfumes of Araby,” every “Yes. My father was a great man 
passionate yet restrained gesture seemed a great soldier. They called him ‘ Wi 
saying, “will not sweeten this little or-die Gordon. But he... died when | 
hand.” Again he dived and again, and was a baby. Mammy told me about 
then again fell to scouring his tender I... am glad he is dead.” 
flesh with the harsh cleanliness of the This was said in a voice that bitter 
sand. I could not see his face, but I seventy could not have surpassed. 
could imagine i And I could not stand I just put my hand on his. 
the sight of that supposed stain being “ No, Jack,” I said. 
vainly searified another instant. He swallowed hard, then said, “ Yes 

“Jack...” I said. . . | mean it.” 

IIe dived at once. It was the most “You wrong him,” said I. 
primordial thing I ever saw, and I held “* Wrong him’?” 
my own breath until he, came up. He “Yes. Do you think he wouldn’t hav 
seemed long minutes under water. understood? . . . All that you chose t 

When he rose I ealled him again, and tell him,’ I ended, hastily, for I was 
he swam toward me. His courtesy did implying too much knowledge. 
not desert him even in this dire stress. I thought for a minute that he was 

“We've had the same thought at the going to break down and show the nor 
same time, old man,” I said, horribly mality of his twelve physical years. His 
conseicous and using a frivolous voice soul was certainly a thousand. But lh 
that quavered. shook off the rigid shudder that had 

“Yes,” he replied, gravely. “It’s jolly elutched him by the simple device of 
to swim at night.” stretching out his legs and drawing 

He stood in the shallow water a little them up again. And he was quite si 
away from me. lent, not with a sullen but with a dig 

“Won't vou come in now?” he said, nified silence. 
politely. “The water’s just right... This was too much for me, and after 
not cold... just right.” five minutes I said, chokily: 

I stripped at once, and together we “Any man would be glad to eall ye 
swam about for a good bit. son, Jack. J would, I know.” 

When we had come out and were “Thank you very much,” he said, wit! 
clothed again in very light attire I said: his sweet italics. 

“Stay with me just a little, will you? During the next minute I prayed like 


I want a cigarette before we go in. any devout woman. Then I said: 
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“ Man Why did u do 
Jack.” 

I saw him shudder again. He took his 
in his hand, then said, steadily, 
liked the color, Mr. Lockhart.” 
I eried, “Jack! I'm 
shook the that | grasped. 
that understand all. 
1 trust I my 
honor that it will be 
But 
it 
a thing all to vourself. 


to yo 


man 


_ Jack ‘td 
id | 


know 


and 
arm 


t 
l 


I 


vO me ¢ give yo 


forever ju 


you and me. mv God! 


isn’t right isn’t safe for 


<a p such 


on’t know what you’ré up against, 


to live day and night with such a 
a wretched mis 


It 


ie. It was just 
mu took it too seriously. 
you thought. * 


what 


iad lost my head comple tely. 

shook and shook, but, freeing 
to his feet. 
“Te 


he 


bov 
hand, got 
late.” he 
the N might wake and 
about And 


meant 


from my 


very said. 
“ied 
* a 


me. 


I 


to take 


I 


I wanted to.” 


mistake. 
I tor 

Mr. Lockhart 
[is 


ves looked at me 


because wanted to, 


it 


° he CAUS« 


nK 


had grown fierce, and his 


voles 
as black as his mother’s 
m their dilated pupils. 


The Winds 


HENRY 


W I 


Whence is 


it th 


And where i 
All night the 
The 


But now ther 


i 


erickets’ 


And rustling through the 


OF 


the 


“ All 


some good reason, | know, but that’s yo 


owl 


But I leave at six in the 
hands now, 


Ile 


at 


‘Yo 


t 


DAWN. 
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I 
two. 


I 


Was no us that. He 


ol the 
right, Jack,” 


saw Was 


stronger 
“You had 


ir 


said. 


word 
Shake 


secret. won't Say another 
morning. 


away 


n oT 
ip 


navnet se 


f\ 
looked 


Tr ce Vou rill 


a moment, then 


me. 


l I don’t think 


shake my hand,” he 
breath this time. 


“ That's 


ti 


the 


Tr 


ridiculous,” 
I was suffering 


be aS a 


lh a 


“Give me your hand, 


I'll think you mean 


He let 
drown d 


Tw 1 


apt 


years ol 


me take it. 


hand. 


| began to speak, then I man 


cd to say, 


‘You told me that you wer only twelve 


| last week but yvou’re a man 


all the same a 


sweet 


“Thank you 2 


the 


I 


I 
I 


we 


quivered, then said in his cordial 
voice, somewhat faintly, 
ry much.” 

turned abruptly and left him. 

ot 


glad ever sine 


back 


been heartily 
that I tried 
and could not. 


have 


te to choke as 


ars 


nf, 


of Dawn 


A 


at 


t 


V 


Ve 


BEERS 


IITITER do ye blow? 


For now the 


moon is low. 


come, 


of 


air was still, 


song was shrill; 


runs a hum 


trees. 


A breath of coolness wakes, 


As on Canadian lakes, 


And on Atlantic seas, 


And each high Alpine 


the winds of dawn. 


Jegin 


lawn 



































‘* Homeward,”’ by Louis Paul Dessar 


ANDSCAPE art as we know it to-day is wholly a 
modern product. The work of the earlier painters, 
Poussin or aude and their followers, shows 
The regarded Nature as a 
ded her toilet made, so they 
wned with littl paper temples, 
valleys populated by daneing nymphs; 
ons thev termed them, which were wholly lack 
I and in suggestion of the artist’s person 
re well combed and brushed interested 
French painter, Michel, came groping 
show the wavy to better things. 
was slow, and not till Constable, ¢ 
revealed the poetry of simple field 
pompous ‘lassical landseayx fall into 
rl landseape art arise. 
keenly sensitive than their predecessors, artists 


trive to present the actual aspect of a see 

to awaken th impression it creates in their 

th the resulting emotion. Less deseriptive, 

1 ir more suggestive. They tell us more 

methods because they feel more. Be 

imagination no longer demands a 

but responds to a hint. In passing 

to the higher truth of suggestion the 

enchantment which nature offers for our 
ontemplation. 

ard,” which is owned by Mr. Louis A. Leh- 

a representative modern work. For its expres- 

artist finds the simplest theme sufficient. By 

complex scene of multitudinous detail he ad 

mood of his subject. Furthermore, pre ference 

those hours when the facts of nature blend 

ed light, because of their greater power of sug 

This is the art of implication which appeals 

magination. In the illusive light and by the sup 

ion of detail the mind is led into a new world of 
ms and meditation. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 























The Passing 
EDGAR 


AN 


ventional opinions, 


rarely wanders far from con- 
if 
is immediately 
And 
so, without being too insistent, one may 
roughly divide schoolmasters 
The one thinks that 
should adapted to 


other is 


because he 

begins to roam he 
tricken with intellectual nostalgia. 
into two 
the school 


the pupil, 


classes 
studies ir 


the quite as positive that 
for the beautiful 
curriculum. To 
to the latter 


this way, 


and 
] 


created 
of the 


who 


childre nh were 

‘ xemplification 
bx 
class 


but 


sure, those belong 
would not it 
if you ask about the ability of one 
of their pupils they 


put in just 


will invariably esti- 


mate him according to his standing in 


his schor | work. 
Richard 


Ilarrow, 


This is the reason why 
Sheridan’s at 
Doctor 


language-teacher 
found nothing 
worth mentioning in the boyhood of the 
English dramatist. Ile did 
the studies of the school. 
bee nH 


Parr, 


not excel in 

Edueation has 
lately. the 
be- 
Mas- 
taught, together 


with clearness in patient exposition and 


diseussed and 


of a 


ginning to receive 


much 


qualifications good teacher are 


some attention. 
terv of the subjects to be 
the usual re 


a good moral characte r, are 


juirements; vet Linnzus’s teacher, who 
received a high mark on all 
that the maker 
of the science of botany was too dull for 
a learned profession, and advised that he 
apprenticed to a shoe-cobbler. And 
Oliver Goldsmith, William I. 

Joseph the English 
Pestalozzi would  prob- 
to the school for 
backward children, had such institutions 


existed those 


have 
the a 


would 


of points, asserted 


™ 
again, 

Seward, Banks, 
naturalist, and 


ably have been sent 
their 
teachers thought them intolerably stupid. 

The of the school- 


master to understand boys and girls is 


in days, because 


inability average 


one of the curious contradictions in the 
discernment popularly supposed to emerge 
with The lower animals 
here. They are not 
worried with educational paradoxes, for 


human reason. 


have the advantage 


of the Dunce 
JAMES SWIFT 


has 


principle 


nature given them only 


eal 


vowl 


ole 
and to 
end all of their training is directed. 
the 
traditional views of mental training t 
he has lost 
education. 
study he 


pe 
survival 
Mi: 
on other hand, is so oppressed 
the meaning and purpos 
Success in certain subjects 
to intellect 
thing in it 


thinks essential 
The 
is that so many eminent men and wome 
were ranked as deficient by the standar 
of the schoolroom. One would think t 
sufficient to awaken doubt and stim 

But the 
distressing uncertainty 
prevails. To the 
whose mind has lost its elasticity throug 
the of 


room duties the convention: 


growth. significant 


investigation. in midst of 


most serene 
surance schoolmast 


ceasing compression schov 
i elk mental 
and secondary curricula are the t 
of intelligence. 

Crystallization of thought. always d 
the 


calamity 


individual, becomes 
it hardens int 
a method of education to which all cl 
Those 
meet the demands of this plan are class 


Now 


Environment, 


astrous for 


national when 


dren must conform who do 


as backward or dull. this is exact 


ly 


heredity, has produced within the species 


nature’s way. wit 
a fairly detinite course of education, at 
offspring which are too dull to profit 

the die. Man 
upon nature’s plan by establishing sp 
cial 


training has improve 


schools for backwards, where eac] 
child is individu illy drilled for a great 
length of time than is possible in larg 
So far as I am aware the lowe! 


classes. 


animals have never organized such i! 
stitutions, but they attain the same res 
by making each parent a special dri 
master. Among higher animals the class 
contain half a dozen or less, as in our 0 
I do not wheth 


animal geniuses suffer from this ster 


special schools. know 
typed, instinctive method of instructi 

since they do not achieve fame and hav: 
their biographies written. At all events 
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animal geniuses are not popular because 
they vary too-greatly to suit nature, who 
; naturally conservative. And right 
ere we see the difference between the 
nvironment of the lower animals and 
hat of man. The one forces a static, un- 
dividual existence, while the other, when 
ghtly interpreted, offers opportunity for 
hange and individualization. Yet, cu- 
usly, the schoolmaster has failed to 
mprehend this fundamental educational 
stinction which signified so much for 
finer nuance of mind in man. And 
we find Heine’s teacher, unable to un- 
rstand his personal mental traits, call- 
¢ him a barbarian from the German 
ods, with no soul for poetry, because 
hated French metres and could not 
rite their verse. 
The more highly developed an organ- 
m is, the more intelligence is required 
rearing the offspring, on account of 
e greater number of deviations from 
common type. Among the highest 


the lower animals, as we have seen, 
the extent of variation is limited by the 
of the environment for the 
tability of the species, but with man the 


lemands 


range is widely extended by reason of his 
partial eontrel over nature. The protec- 
m afforded by this control has not only 
de the career of geniuses possible, 
has favored their appearance. Now 
niuses, by their very nature, are excep- 
nal and erratic, and their treatment 
ring boyhood shows how lamentably 
nintelligent has been our interpretation 
the significance of human variation. 
Balzac was compelled to write so many 
itin lines, for punishment, that he had 
hardly six holidays during the five years 
nt in the sehool of his boyhood. 
‘Sometimes, for idleness, inattention, or 
impertinenee, he was for months shut up 
ery day in a niche six feet square with 
wooden door pierced by holes to let in 
ir.’ Michael Angelo was punished for 
lrawing pictures instead of studying, and 
r idling about the ateliers of the mas- 
rs. Perhaps, if he had attended to his 
hool work, he would have attained the 
lvantages which Goldsmith says usually 
me to “a lad whose passions are not 
trong enough in youth to mislead him 
m that path of science which his 
tors, and not his inclinations, have 
halked out,” but he might also have 
Vot. CXXII —No. 728.—36 
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been like “liquors that never ferment, 
and consequently continue always muddy.” 

In earlier times, when men tried to 
find some strange power in what we to- 
day know as distinctive individuality, re- 
dueing a child to normal mediocrity was 
limited to the somewhat naive device of 
driving out the devil. To-day we are ap- 
prehensive of the future of a boy who 
has not enough grit to rebel at times 
against the monotonous treadmill of the 
echoolroom. If children did faithfully all 
the tasks put upon them, superintendents 
would soon cease to lament the over- 
crowding of their schools. The state- 
ment that good children die young is 
not mere humor. Fortunately, nature 
anticipated the kindly malevolence of the 
strenuous teacher by implanting in the 
race a saving indolence which rescues 
many from benevolent assimilation with 
the shades of the virtuous. It is well 
that some of James’s “ Energies of Mén ” 
are reserved for rare occasions. Perhaps, 
after all, it were better that Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Edgar Allan Poe were 
“lazy” in school, and Washington Irving 
dull and “more alive to the drudgery 
than the advantages of a course of aca- 
demic training.” Their gain in the 
schoolmaster’s grammar might have cost 
them their originality and versatility. It 
was one of these worthy pedagogues who, 
when Charles Lamb admitted that his 
essays were unmethodical, kindly offered 
to instruct him in the method by which 
“young gentlemen in his seminary were 
taught to compose English themes.” 

The varieties of mental and moral 
types, which a study of biographies dis- 
closes, put a new demand upon teachers. 
They must understand children. Per- 
haps Chatterton, wayward almost from 
infaney, and, in his school days, looked 
upon as deficient in intellect, expressed 
in part the feeling that arose from 
his own misinterpreted boyhood when 
he wrote: 


“ Pulvis, whose Knowledge centres in de- 

grees, 

Is never happy but when taking fees; 

Blest with a bushy wig and solemn grace, 

Cateott admires him for a fossil face. 

When first his farce of countenance began, 

Ere the soft down had marked him almost 
man, 

A solemn dulness occupied his eyes, 
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And the fond mother thought him won- 
drous wise; 

But little had she read in nature’s book 

That fools assume a philosophic look. 

Oh Education, ever in the wrong, 

To thee the curses of mankind belong; 


Thou first great author of our future 
state, 

Chief source of our religion, passions, 
fate, 


On every atom of the Doctor’s frame, 

Nature has stampt the pedant with his 
name; 

But thou hast made him—ever wast thou 
blind— 

4 licensed butcher of the human kind.” 


Happily the schools have been freed 
from the mercenary cruelty practised in 
the days of Chatterton and of Dickens, 
but one reform only clears the way for 
another, and the need to-day is for 
teachers who know how to help children 
to actualize whatever ability or talent 
they may have, and for a school pro- 
gramme so flexible that the development 
of individual children may not be sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of order and system. 
Teaching the three R’s was schooling, but 
it was not education, and the situation 
is not greatly improved in spite of the 
numerous frills with which some, in more 
recent years, have thought to ornament 
the curriculum. The finer individual 
qualities are often late in revealing them- 
selves. It is the older, racial tendencies 
that rule in childhood. Irritaticn at 
restraint, irresponsibility and primitive 
indolence, are to be expected. Some ma- 
ture slowly and are called stupid. George 
Eliot learned to read with difficulty. 
Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, spent three 
years in one class in the village school; 
Biirger, the poet of German ballads, re- 
quired several years to learn the Latin 
forms; and Alfieri, the Italian poet, was 
dismissed by his teachers, so backward 
was he. Were it necessary, the list might 
be indefinitely extended by adding New- 
ton, Byron, Ibsen, Walter Pater, Pierre 
Curie, and others. Sometimes seeming 
stupidity is due to interest in subjects 
outside the little circle round which the 
tethered children are allowed to graze. 
Fulton, Watt, and Sir Humphry Davy, 
in early childhood, were already busy 
with the experiments which were to be 
told to children after the teachers who 
called them stupid were forgotten. 
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One obstacle to making education com- 
mensurate with differing trends of chil- 
dren has been the desire to find a per- 
centage value for their progress. Chil 
dren must be mentally disembowelled at 
stated intervals that their development 
may be observed and put down in figures 
But mental growth is not answerable t: 
mathematics. There are times when thx 
minds of children refuse to disclose thei: 
progress, and attempts to expose the con- 
tent to view may disturb the process o! 
assimilation. The examination test has 
seriously obstructed the rejuvenation of 
the educational ideal. A heritage from 
the Middle Ages, when knowledge of cer 
tain definite and limited subjects was 
worshipped with frantic fervor, thi 
fetish now serves as a bastion behind 
which teachers who are unable to inspir 
children with anything more vital than 
fear of failure may defend their weak- 
ness. How pathetic the tragedy enacted 
by this arbiter is seen in the verdict 
rendered against boys and young men 
whose subsequent careers have contribute: 
to the world’s store of knowledge and 
ideals. Tolstoy, Goethe, and Dean Swift 
were refused their degrees because they 
failed in their university examinations. 
and, for the same reason, Ferdinand 
Brunetiére was denied admission to th: 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. At Cam- 
bridge, also, Sir William Thomson was 
not a senior wrangler, though one of th: 
examiners admitted that “the successful 
competitor was not fit to eut pencils for 
Thomson.” When asked why he had « 
layed so long on one of the problems 
which he himself had discovered, Thom 
son replied that, having forgotten that 
it was one of his own inventions, he had 
worked it as a wholly new problem 
Later it was learned that the winner of 
the prize wrote the solution from memory. 

Thomson’s failure to win the Cam 
bridge honor because of the unusual mem- 
ory of one of his competitors illustrates 
an important class of cases in which tl 
examination system completely collapses. 
Justus von Liebig, whose father was con 
pelled to remove him from the gymnasiu! 
because of his wretched work, attribute: 
his failure in the school to his utter lack 
of auditory memory. He could remember 
little that he heard. Yet his teachers 
never discovered this, and, but for th 
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vor of chance, his life would have been 
crificed to their blunder. 
Each child presents new problems. 
\lan is never quite happy until he has 
talogued his actions, and the school- 
aster, partly because he is a man, and 
‘ ll more because he is a pedagogue, is 
fond of applying a rule. Now, the 
e thing most repugnant to children is 
follow a rule. They have an organic 
eference for their own individuality, 
t teachers disapprove of variations be- 
se the unusual boy does not easily fit 
their system. So they try to cut 
eir pupils according to the measure of 
at they think they ought to be. This 
the reason why so many eminent men 
re thought dull in boyhood. They re- 
led against the intellectual tailoring 
essary to fit them to the school pat- 
rn. It is usually those of modest mental 
lowment, incapable of intense emo- 
al moods or wide range of thought 
| action, who acquiesce without resist- 
e to a plan of development not their 
vn. Ability always tends to break away 
from the common type. 
Opportunity for the fullest individual- 
ition is, then, the demand which mod- 
ern life makes upon education. The 
ol should be an experiment station 
lete with alluring incentives to in- 
lectual growth. Here, aided by the 
helpful sympathy of teachers who have 
overed the difference between school- 
and edueation, children could try 
heir powers, and moments of enthusiasm 
itilized for mental growth in various 
ns es. Mental tendencies, like animal 
instinets, must be coaxed out by stimula- 
g situations, and the present school 
a environment is too barren to offer the 


n 2 eded excitation. Boys are continually 

a ing to understand themselves, to find 
r the oceupation that their nature vaguely 
n ep aves, but the pedagogical rope always 
n | ee pulls them back to the curriculum. Then 
ti : their enthusiasm cools, while the teach- 


‘ go on trying to strike an intellectual 
park with the mental temperature at 
ro. This is not only an extravagant 
MW ste of educational forces, but, what is 
‘ar more serious, it awakens hatred for 
dy in those whose mental organization 
abe ; does not suit the school plan. 

There are those, of course, who say 
hat children must learn to do disagree- 
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able things, but the biographies of many 
eminent men show that they did not learn 
this lesson from the school, and that they 
gained their real training for their future 
achievements against the handicap of 
persistent resistance from their teachers, 
who tried in vain to hold them to studies 
which they hated. After all, the impor- 
tant thing is not that children study cer- 
tain subjects, but that they work intensely 
at something. Our common schools have 
made the mistake of assuming that they 
are for common children, though no one 
would be so bold as to forecast the future 
of any boy. The restraint of a system 
suited to the average child inhibits the 
powers of unusual children and awakens 
resentment. Uniformity in treatment 
and instruction suppresses the tendency 
1o vary and creates dullards. The men 
from whose boyhood we have quoted re- 
jected the stale intellectual pabulum of 
the school and satisfied their hunger 
by secret reading and experimentation. 
Surely there are others, less determined 
in their resistance to conventional de- 
mands, whose abilities never ripen he- 
cause of the chill atmosphere of the 
schoolroom. Mental growth requires a 
stimulating environment. This is espe- 
cially true of children, because their pow- 
ers have not yet become active forces 
in their lives. 

Here, then, is the problem of the 
school—to furnish an environment that 
will arouse thought in different types 
of mind. Failure to do this was the cause 
of the apparent dulness of those to whom 
we have referred. They were mentally 
alert, but their thoughts were not for- 
mulated on the plan of schoolroom les- 
sons, and the world’s thought has been 
enriched by their blind refusal to com- 
promise. Mass education, on a universal 
plan, creates a democracy, but it is a 
democracy of stupidity, and one of the 
purposes of education should be to con- 
serve genius. When teachers learn to 
help children to come into possession of 
their own, when they make each nascent 
mental impulse, at its emergence, the 
starting-point of a new intellectual 
growth, instead of sacrificing enthusiasm 
for knowledge to the gods of the cur- 
riculum, dunces will cease te exist except 
as pathological cases requiring a phy- 
sician’s care. 
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The Buccaneers 
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DON C. SEITZ 


INVITATION 
OME to the wide gray sea, 
Ye who are brave and free! 
Come to the Rover’s aid, 
i Ye who are unafraid! 

























This is the life to live, 
Ye who have lives to give; 

Here where the reckless bold 
Garner the coward’s gold! 








Ne’er such a harvest field— 
i] Nowhere so great a yield— 
Here on the wide gray sea. 
Come, ye bullies, follow me! 









WHEN HENRY MORGAN SAILS 
Ho! Henry Morgan sails to-day! 
The trumpet summons the volunteers. 
Hear it blare across the bay 
Sounding a call to the Buccaneers! 














At the gateway of the port. 











Ruck and riff of every land 
From Hull to the Barbary coast, 

Pistol in belt, dagger in hand, 

Ready for any man’s boast. 
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Reeling they come down the Kingston street, 
| Villains of deepest sort— 3 
Babble o’ tongues and curses meet 
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Rallied for risk and red rapine, 
Fleeing from gibbet and cell, 
Ragged, scarred, haggard and lean, 

Hot on their road to hell! 


RONCADOR REEF 
Roneador Reef lies low in the surf 
That curls on its coral edge. 
It lures the ships to its black embrace 
And they break their bones on the ledge. 


’Tis a pitiless port for missing barques 
Half hid in the seething tide, 

Littered with plank of shattered craft 
And the skulls of men who have died! 


It reckons its wrecks by the double score, 
This isle of the lost maroon, 

3arren of green save for seaweed drift 
Aglow in the tropic noon. 


So sail to the south of Roneador 
On the tack to Campeche Bav! 
Widen the course beyond the reef— 

Keep your keel off the cay! 


DEODAND 


When a wolf dies the pack divides 
His carcass among the band, 

So it is with a Buccaneer 
When his goods are deodand. 


Empty his chest upon the deck! 

Let’s see what the fool’s been saving: 
A pack of cards, an extra shirt, 

And a kit of tools for shaving! 


Here’s something more in secret store: 
A ringlet of dusky hair— 

A portrait, too, of a little girl— 
The knave had a heart somewhere! 
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The Story of Abe 


BY ALICE BROWN 


know and a few men. It is what 

gives the dog that look in the 
eyes, of unconquerable love, of hope even 
against the fact of abuse.” 

This was what the lean gray-headed 
man with the army button said to the 
rest of us smoking with him on the 
hotel veranda. Then he took out his 
big worn wallet and selected from it a 
yellowed paper, put on his eye-glasses, 
and scanned it frowningly. “ Yes,” said 
he, “ I’ve got that right. I wrote it down 
here some years ago. I’ve tried to get a 
little further with it, but I never did.” 

One of the men had just given a dog 
—his own dog—a cuff, as he thought 
righteously. Mac was a sober collie, a 
one-man dog, with no eye for any but 
his master, and he had, apparently with- 
out provocation, assaulted a nervous fox- 
terrier and sent him away yapping, with 
a salutary memory of rough-shod teeth. 
And then his master had roared out and 
cuffed him, and he had taken his dose 
with a faultless bearing and lain down in 
a pretence at the dégagé “flump” of a 
dog with nothing to do of a shiny after- 
noon but snap at flies and dream of 
battles won. He seemed not to recog- 
nize in the least that his dignity had been 
assailed, but he did give his master, in 
the one moment of accepting the cuff, 
a look, half remonstrance and half a 
divine reproach. Even then there was 
no resentment in it. We who had seen 
the foregoing provocation—his master 
had been back to it—rushed in to say 
that Mac hadn’t been the offender. Foxy 
had nagged him and taken unwarrant- 
able liberties such as no high-bred person 
could suffer. Therefore Mac had done 
justly in his brief reproof. The master 
upon that went down and gave Mac- 
Gregor’s forehead an apologetic smooth, 
and Mae looked up with that same clear 
faith in the mirror of his eyes—forget- 
fulness, too: yet he had more brain, we 


in; is something that all dogs 


knew, than half of us, with cells in it 
for memory. Then it was that the lea 
old man who always looked an-hungere«! 
and not able to tell of it, as if all his 
heart’s dearest had gone to Kingdom 
Come and he was too busy deferring thx 
desire of them to have any present wants, 
made that remark I have remembered. 

“What is it?” asked Mac’s master, 
quickly. “What is it dogs know and 
we don’t?” 

He was an artist with slim brown 
hands and a sensitive face. I think lx 
was nettled at having shown himself im- 
pulsive and not having kept the code with 
Mace, and he wanted to find out as much 
as possible about dogs, as soon as possible 

“Did I ever tell you,” said the old 
gentleman, “about Colonel Annerly’s 
dog ?” 

He never had. We lit up again, 
those of us who had let our pipes 
cool, and thought commiseratingly of 
the expectation the ladies cherished, 
flitting white-skirted down to the summer- 
house, of seeing us presently at after- 
noon tea. There was a decided an 
ticipation of something to come; for 
the nice old gentleman with the patient 
face hadn’t talked much up to now, and 
we shared the feeling that he wouldn't 
take the trouble to embark if it wasn’t 
worth while. He looked like the sort of 
person who would ticket his recollection: 
and keep only the ones that had some as 
sured value. His mind was, I am con 
vineed, so constantly on the certainty of 
active life’s being over that he wouldn't 
be apt to clutter up his pigeonholes with 
extraneous truck. His will, perhaps, an 
a few, a very few, inevitable and sacre‘| 
memories, were all he would be likely t 
concern himself with now. 

“Colonel Annerly,” said he, in th 
grave manner of one bringing out som 


thing exceedingly precious, and letting 


us see that it would have to be serious]; 
regarded, “ went all through the war.” 
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He said it as they do who made a part 
f the Rebellion, as if there were but one 
1r known to history. 

‘We saw a good deal of each other. 
| was a private when he was a lieutenant. 
Rut we had friends in common. He was 

Virginian: good blood, very good blood. 

the way, Annerly wasn’t his name. 
| shouldn’t take the liberty—Annerly’s 

name,” 

After the war was over,” he went 

‘T didn’t see him again for mayb 

enty years; and then one summer I 

nt wp with my—people ”— he made a 
ttle pause here, a reverent pause, and 

as evident that his people were dead 

‘to a little town in Vermont—near 
Mansfield. Nice little town it was, a 
d hotel. Burned since. And Mans- 
eld is a very beautiful mountain. The 
nrises there—ah, well!” 
He lost himself a moment, patently in 
emory, and then Mac got up, snapped 
t a fly, and threw himself down on his 
sunned side. That recalled him. 
Ah!” he brightened. “ What was I 
saying? That summer in Vermont. 
: Well, Colonel Annerly was there. The 
first sight I had of him was one morning 
hen | was setting out for a little walk. 

t was market day; country folks brought 


yf calves and pigs, and there was a pro- 
| ligious roaring and squalling and cack- 
r ing all the forenoon long, and about 
r three they set off home again without 


| the ealves and pigs, with plugs of tobacco, 
ind tea and sugar, and flat bottles, and 


nt he misses had their ribbons, I suppose. 
d Well, this day nobody seemed to be buy- 
1t ng anything for a minute, but they all 
1"t tood knotted in a crowd and everybody 
of : as laughing. And I looked up where 
- ‘ hey were looking, up in a baleony of 
as little tavern there—not my hotel; that 
. 4 as bigger—but a very little tavern in- 
0 4 ed—and there was Colonel Annerly 
n i 3 aking a speech, and he was drunk, gen- 
tl 4 tleman, drunk as a lord. I stopped. I 
n 4 ildn’t believe my eyes. ‘ Who’s that? 
. ; [ says to a man—he looked like an 
{ stler—with a rope in his hand. He 

as going from stable to pump, and 
t] topped to listen and grin. ‘ That’s Col- 
_ 5 nel Annerly,’ says he. ‘ What’s he doing 
ing ; here? says I. ‘He lives here,’ says he. 
isl 4 ‘No, he doesn’t,” says I. I was pretty 


tupid over it all, but I never imagined 
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the Colonel outside his State. ‘He’s a 
Virginian.’ I guess I’d thought of him 
in ‘marble halls’ and all that sort of 
thing. I’m only a plain New-Englander 
myself. ‘Oh,’ says the man ‘his mother 
was a Vermont girl. and after the war 
the Colonel and Miss Sally—that’s his 
sister—they come up here. I guess they 
were burnt out o’ house and home, and 
‘twas all they could do. He went along 
to the pump, and I stared at the Colonel 
and listened to him, and while I listened 
I got pretty hot.” 

He looked it then. His blue eyes were 
sharp as the flash on steel. His nervous 
hand, with the little gnarls at the joints, 
began beating on the veranda rail. 

“He was making a speech about the 
war. It was a good speech. It would 
have been if he’d been sober, but he was 
drunk, and every tomfool among ‘em 
laughed; not beeause he said anything to 
laugh at, but because he was drunk. And 
while I looked at him I realized he’d 
changed, the Colonel had. *Twas more 
than middle age. He was a handsome 
man, a very personable man. But his 
face had got a little bloated, and his hair 
had whitened and he’d let it grow—well, 
it made me sick. You see, I’d seen him 
on a horse.” 

His mouth flickered into a spasm of 
the pain it had all given him, but he 
went quickly on like a man who has 
undertaken a dolorous task that must, 
he being methodical and_ stout-willed, 
be finished. 

“Then he stopped. The Colonel 
stopped. He’d looked up the street, and 
there walking along, from the post-office, 
I knew—I went there myself every day— 
was an old lady, about as old as he was, 
and thin and white-haired and dressed 
in black silk, and I guessed who it was— 
Miss Sally. The Colonel took off his hat 
—he wore a big gray felt—and just at 
that minute out tumbles a dog, a kind 
of a nice, good-sized yellowish mongrel, 
part collie, too—the kind you respect 
from the window behind him and began 
to bark like all possessed. The Colonel 
yelled at him and the tomfools began 
to clap—it seemed to be a terrible funny 
joke that the dog was making a speech, 
too—and when the Colonel couldn’t stop 
the creature by yelling, he struck at him 
with his hat, and then, I believe, he 
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kicked him ”—this he offered delicately, 
as if it were ticklish business to remem- 
ber with an unjustly disgraced person 
like Mae at hand—“ and finally the Col- 
onel sat down in a chair on the bal- 
cony and fanned himself with his hat, 
and the dog lay down beside him at 
onee, gentlemen, and dropped his head 
for a snooze, as if there hadn’t the least 
thing in the world happened. And the 
old lady kept her head up in the air 
and walked by as if it was nothing in 
the world to her. But I knew it was 
Miss Sally. Well, I didn’t let many 
hours slip before I went round to see the 
Colonel. Not that day. I gave him 
time—” Here he paused, rather at a 
loss, and a younger man of the company, 
too young to remember other years and 
manners when there were simpler if 
cruder names for things, supplied a 
flippant modernism for getting over a 
jag—and the old gentleman instantly 
frowned at him. We frowned too, all 
of us, partly in sympathy and partly 
because we were afraid, if the serene 
current of his intent were broken, he 


might not go on with the story at all. 


But it was still a task undertaken and, 
like everything in his dutiful life, to 
be completed. 

“He was glad to see me. We had a 
good deal to talk about. All through that 
call we lived over old times. It wasn’t 
for several other visits that we got round 
to the present and the tavern and the 
dog. For my story’s about the dog, 
gentlemen, really about the dog.” 

“ What was his name?” the young man 
pelted in. 

Annerly answered him with perhaps a 
wilfully contrasting dignity. 

“ Abe. He’d named him for the Presi- 
dent. It may have been disrespectful; if 
he’d done it in his sober minutes maybe 
he’d have felt it so, but the Colonel 
wasn’t very often sober, and he called 
the dog by that name. You know, gentle- 
men, as soon as you begin to think about 
a person or a particular thing, every- 
thing else seems to bring you news of 
‘em. It’s just as if your mind was out 
inquiring about ’em all day long. Well, 
I didn’t ask any questions about the 
Colonel—of course I didn’t—but it was- 
n’t a week before I had a lot of data 
about him. He was an interesting figure, 
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and folks talked. It seemed, though he 
fought for our side, Miss Sally was re 
hot Secesh. But that hadn’t made a: 
material difference between ’em. The 
put their little money together—and th: 
had little less than nothing when all’s sa 
and done-—and come up North, as t! 
ostler had told me, to live in the 
house. But I suppose they lived pret: 
nigh the wind—I’m country-bred, gent}: 
men; the old sayings cling to me—a: 
the Colonel felt he had to take a litt 
nip now and then—I told you he’d be 
pretty seriously wounded, didn’t I? Wy 
besides that he had a troublesome heart 
and there was no proper society in t! 
place for a man of his calibre. So 
see he took to drinking very natural! 
very naturally indeed, and that j 
about broke Miss Sally’s heart and |. 
pride. Nobody ever told me these r 
sons for their tiff. They just told 
the Colonel went to the tavern and go! 
noisy drunk and then blind drunk. But 
I was very much attached to him, ver 
much indeed, and I gave a good deal of 
time to thinking about it. And it didn’t 
take me long to see it was very natur 
could hardly have been helped, you might 
say, with things as they were. Mi 
Sally wasn’t a gentle person, as son 
women are. She didn’t suffer and sa) 
nothing. She was high as ninety, I’ 
understood; and one day the Colonel just 
packed up his trunk and came over 
the tavern and took a room, and tli 
hadn’t spoken since. He brought tl: 
dog with him. The dog had come 
them. He’d walked into town one day 
with a drunken tramp, and the tram) 
had got full, if he wasn’t before, and 
that night broke through the railii 
down at the horse-pond, and the dog hai 
run back to town for help as rationally 
as a man would have done, and when tl 
tramp was fished out dead the dog sat 
down on his haunches and looked round. 
they said—the Colonel said; he was the: 
—as if he was asking: ‘ Well, what next 
What’s my next incarnation going to be’ 
the Colonel said he seemed to be asking 
the Colonel had quite a clever habit 0! 
words—and when the crowd disperse: 
and the body was carried off, the dog jus' 
got up and trotted after the Colone! 
He’d picked him out, and he trotted 
home with him. That tickled the Co!- 
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el, flattered him maybe. It would flat- 
of us—but it seemed to him a 
id of human thing to do. So he told 
liss Sally that the dog was going to live 
ith them and he wouldn’t take a hun- 
ed dollars for him. And when he and 
Miss Sally had their flare-up and he 
eft, there was no question but the dog 
ist go with him. Well, sirs, that dog 
Everybody saw it. I 
ve the other dogs saw it, too, for they 
er seemed to cock an ear at him even, 
hen he went by. I don’t believe they 
ere afraid of him. He was as good- 
tured a creature as ever lived; but he 


r any 


is a queer dog. 


vays seemed to be on business of his 
n—trof, trot, head up, nose alive, eyes 
ght and a little anxious. Yes, he had 
and it wasn’t long before I 
nd out what it was. I’m particularly 
d of dogs, but I never ’ve had one of 
te years, never been stationary enough, 
| I should be sorry to leave a dog—” 
other look came into his the 
that must have meant long journey- 
es to those he ealled his folks at the 
1. He recalled himself, but not until 
e had bent and given Mac a little touch 
the ear. The dog knew what it was— 
a fly, but a friend, though it was so 
ft, and he lifted his head a moment to 
who knew him so well, and then 
pped it with a bump. 
‘Yes,” said Annerly, “he’d built up 
business, and he had to give his whole 
time to it and his whole mind. It 
<ing eare of the Colonel.” 
“When he was slewed ?” the young man 
no diffidences inquired. 
Annerly did not hear him. He had 
nt his mind back to scrutinize that map 
the long past, perhaps not altogether 
freshing his memory, but because he 
mself may not have understood it as 
ll as he could wish. 
“ The amount of it was,” said he, “the 
g was on the watch. When the Colonel 
is himself, the dog took his naps, kept 
himself to himself, and actually seemed 
be saving up for the next bout. And 
Colonel wasn’t a finger-deep in 
hiskey before the dog was on to it, ears 
, nose quivering, tail going whenever 
he Colonel looked at him, as if he was 
eseeching him to remember they were 
against it again, and for the Lord’s 
to see if they couldn’t look sharp 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 728.—37 
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and come out of it this -time with a 
whole skin.” 

He was talking more easily as he got 
warmed up to it. Evidently the matter 
meant a good deal to him, the more, per- 
haps, as time gave him perspective. 

“You he continued, rather feel- 
ing his way now, as if this chapter of it 
hardly concerned us, 


7 
see, 


and could only be 
opened with the utmost delicacy of ma- 
nipulation, “ when the Colonel had had a 
drop too much, he was possessed to talk. 
And there’s no doubt talking to the kind 
of people he did—ready to laugh and 
slap their legs—he made himself ridic- 
ulous. That was the thing that had been 
wormwood to Miss Sally—stump oratory, 
vou know, kind of old-fashioned Amer- 
ican-eagle business. I’m told there’s 
something of the sort in Biglow Papers. 
I never read them myself. I like my 
English spelled right, and pronounced 
right, when it comes to that. Well, the 
dog seemed to hate it as much as Miss 
Sally did. and the queer part of it was, 
he knew what was coming. The Colonel 
would get up, sometimes in the balcony 
off his room, and sometimes on the old 
tree stump in the square, sometimes on 
the band stand—anywhere he happened 
to be—and strike out and rain down the 
long words and saw the air, and the dog 
wouldn’t let him get in more than two 
sentences deep before he’d break up the 
meeting. It’s curious to me now to re- 
member the ways he took to do it. Some- 
times he’d run at the Colonel’s legs and 
snap—and a_ better-behaved dog there 
never was, common days. Sometimes he’d 
pitch on another dog, hammer and tongs, 
and they’d roll over and yell, and you 
ecouldn’t see ’em for the dust. I got to 
think the other dog understood the 
scheme himself, for when they’d dis- 
tracted the Colonel and he’d fallen on 
’em with whatever came handy, the two 
dogs would leap apart, and the second 
one would go about ~his business and 
leave the Colonel’s to the thrashing he 
was sure to get. Yes, he got it every 
time. ‘That dog of mine,’ the Colonel 
would say, ‘he’s getting quarrelsome; 
he’s getting unmanageable. I'll break 
him of it, or T’'ll break every bone in 
his body” And you'd have thought the 
dog’s bones might have been pretty well 
broken, he was so cut and kicked. But 
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he tock it all like—well, as I’ve under- 
stood the English schoolboy takes his 
lickings. I won't say our schoolboys, 
because I understand they’re not allowed 
to be licked. Great mistake! I was 
mellowed well in my time, and I was the 
better for it. But the dog never ki-yi-ed. 
He never yelped a syllable. He’d stand 
there and be hammered like a moth-eaten 
old yellow rock carved out like a dog, 
and he’d look absent-minded a little, as 
if he really didn’t exactly know what was 
going on and certainly didn’t want any- 
body else to. And when it was over, he’d 
give himself a kind of a shake and a 
frisk as if he meant to say: ‘ Splendid, 
Colonel. That was just splendid. Think 
you could do it again? ” 

“ Well, what’s your theory of it?” the 
prompt young man inserted here. “ Why 
was he so mighty fond of being biffed?”’ 

“T don’t say that he was fond of it,” 
the old gentleman resumed, with dignity. 
“T say he intentionally appeared to be 
fond of it.” 

“Oh, come now,” said the other. 
“You mean he was putting up a bluff. 
Why, man alive, you're talkin’ about a 
four-footed beast! You’re talking about 
a dog. You might as well say this dog 
here—” with his half-smoked cigarette 
he indicated Mae, twitching in a dream 
of sheep-herding. 

“ Yes,” said the old gentleman, solemn- 
ly and stiffly, “you might say this dog 
here. Only it didn’t happen to be this 
dog. It was another one.” 

“But you don’t mean to say you 
imagine dogs are trotting round treeing 
psychologic moments—” he was rather a 
clever young man with his tongue and 
his trick of remembered phrases. We'd 
all thought so until now he interrupted 
the story. “ Well,” he persisted, “ how 
do you account for it?” 

“Tlow do you account for it?’ in- 
quired the old gentleman, and his “it” 
seemed to embrace,a large conception of 
the uncharted world dogs live in, from 
which they emerge mysteriously for their 
adventures and their benevolences in the 
equally obscure domain of man. 

“Read us that paragraph you had,” 
said the young man. He was frown- 
ing over an effort to capture an illu- 
sory possibility. 

Annerly did it. 
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“ Where ‘d you get it?” asked the ruth- 
less one. ‘ Did you say you wrote it?” 

“TI did,” said Annerly. “It was th. 
beginning of the account I meant t 
write of this dog and what he had to d 
and what he taught me.” 

“ Ever write it?” 

“No. I couldn’t make it clear enough 
I never ’ve spoken of it to any one unt 
to-day. I suppose I shouldn’t now, b 
he ”—here, by a gesture, he seemed t 
include Mae in the circle—“‘ he brough 
it up, and—-well, I felt rather mor 
like it.” 

“But we haven’t had all the story,” 
said a timid-spoken man whose flam- 
boyant wife, from a green beyond, wa 
waving him to tea. 

“It’s very short,” said Annerly, as 
he'd rather get it over. “It’s soon told 
One day in the beginning of September 
I took a walk up the mountain road, and 
when I was coming back into town | 
met a lot of children, a whole Pied Piper 
crowd of ‘em, and though I’m not spe- 
cially given to notieing children I did 
notice these, they looked so _ pretty 
Their hats were over their eyes or falling 
down their backs, and their hair was 
anyhow, and their faces red as if they’ 
run a race, and you could see well enoug! 
why. It was what they carried. The) 
were weighted down, every one of ’em, 
with corn, sweet corn, big armfuls of it, 
and two little girls between ’em tugged 
a kettle, three-quarters full of water tha‘ 
slopped every step. When I saw tl« 
kettle, I called a halt and asked ’en 
to let me carry it. But they wouldn't 
stop more than a minute. They dis 
trusted me, off on some child’s spree as 
they were, like a dog’s sheep-killing, and 
they were afraid I’d cut in and spoil it 
somehow. So ’twas, ‘No, sir,’ and, 
‘Thank you, sir, and on they went. I 
a minute or two I overtook the Colon 
and the dog, and knew he'd met ‘em 
too; but he was too far along to tak 
much account of them, or any other 


pretty, innocent sight. I knew where 


he’d been. There was a one-armed mai 
along the road, and he kept a choic 
brand of whiskey for the men that didn’t 
like to drink as much at the hotel a 
they liked. The Colonel was in one 0! 


his grand moods. First thing he said 


was to inform me he was on his way t 
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liver a short account of the battle of 
Gettysburg, deliver it in the square. 
Then I knew what was coming. I knew 
.e dog would try to quash it, and the 
jlonel would eut into the dog, and if 
d had a cask or something, I’d have 
rned it over the dog and kept him in 
t, breathing through the bung-hole, and 
ed his hide that time. 
“When we got into the square I was 
little easier. There was nobody there 
t a tin-peddler, and he’d opened a 
of hay for his horses and sat up in 
; cart and leaned back, having 
for all the Colonel knew, he 
od as twenty, and the Colonel got up 
the band stand and opened fire on 
I guess the tin-peddler thought he 
: erazed. He took his pipe out of his 
uth, and left his mouth open and stared 
spell, and then he seemed to think it 
uldn’t strike that time, and leaned him- 
f back again and went to sleep, mouth 
till open. I ean see that picture to this 
y. Well, the Colonel kept on spouting, 
| the dog sat still, grave as a judge; 
med to think it didn’t make any par- 
ilar difference, long as there wasn’t 
body there but a tin-peddler and me. 
was a pretty hot day, and I sat down 
the steps of the stand and took off my 
and hoped the Colonel thought I 
listening. Far as I was concerned 
might as well work off his load that 
as any other, long as there was no- 
ly to be mortified but me, and Miss 
illy was indoors. It was a day full of 
e, over the mountain everywhere, and 
smelt smoke and liked it. Seemed as 
every man was burning up the rubbish 
his own dooryard, and as if the world 
going to be the cleaner for it. In 
ther minute I might have been as 
st asleep as the tin-peddler, but the 
lifted his head and gave a howl, an 
ful howl. If you’d heard it at night 
a lonesome road you’d have put 
cover. It was so awful somehow it 
en stopped the Colonel. And then the 
¢ started to run, and stopped and howled 
zain, and looked back at the Colonel, and 
» that howl over and over and over, 
nd at last we judged, both at the 
me time, that something had hurt him 
ind he was in pain. The Colonel got 
iown over the steps as quick as his legs 
uld let him, and made for the dog, 
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was as 
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and I followed on, Not very fast. I’m 
lame, gentlemen, maybe you’ve observed. 
‘Something stung him? the 
called back to me. ‘It’s more 


Colonel 
than a 


sting,’ I said, and I knew he knew so, too. 
Of course the one stupid commonplace 


about a dog beside himself with a trouble 
you can’t understand is that he’s mad. I 
did think that, but 
kind of reflex, caught from our dull 
habits of thought. Every time I saw the 
dog’s face when he’d look round to find 
out if the Colonel was following, I knew 
it was just earnestness there. He’d got 
something to do and he was taking the 
Colonel on to help do it. And suddenly, 
in a second, both of us together, we knew. 
We smelled smoke, more and more we 
smelt it, and when we rounded the curve 
of the road could see French’s old 
barn, chiefly beams and rafters and a 
roof with shingles curled up like lichens, 
they were so old—just a storage-place 
for a good many years—and ’twas afire. 
I don’t know what there was in it: any- 
thing the wet would hurt and French 
couldn’t bring himself to throw away— 
old sleighs, paint-pots, rolls of matting. 
[ went over it once when T felt lazy, for 
it was all open to the light. T used to 
like to understand folks then. *Twas in 
the days before T learned you can’t under- 
stand ’em. TI knew French had the 
reputation of being close, and I wanted 
to see what road it took. As a young 
man I’d had a good deal of ambition to 
become ® writer. Well, well!” He 
dropped into blank musing for a moment 
here and then caught himself up. 

“There was one upper window left in 
the place, and what do you think was 
framed in it, the smoke behind her? A 
little girl, gentlemen, and she was stretch- 
ing out her hands to us and screaming, 
piercing, needle screams. I never heard 
anything like those screams. The Col- 
onel started to run. He’d forgotten the 
dog, as well he might, for the minute 
the dog saw he’d got us far enough so 
we knew what we’d come for, he stopped 
howling and loped on ahead. The Colonel 
was a good second. You wouldn’t know 
he’d a glass of liquor to carry. He ran 
like a boy. And we got nearer, and the 
heat of the fire struck us in the face, 
and the smoke came to meet us and choke 
our running. ‘ There’s an old stairway,’ 


too, only from a 


we 
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I called to the Colonel. He was getting 
there first. I knew he’d have to. ‘I’ve 
seen it;’ and he didn’t answer me, but he 
pelted on, and when I got to the run- 
way and saw nothing but smoke and fire 
inside, he’d disappeared. I thought the 
dog had too, but. by George! he hadn’t. 
He flew back at me out of the smoke and 
bit at my trousers and worried ’em a 
second; and you may call me crazy if 
you like, but I knew why. He saw there 
was a big deed doing in there, and he 
meant the Colonel to be the one to do it.” 

“Oh, come now—” the young man 
pushed in, but we couldn’t stop to hear 
him. The quiet man brought a hand 
down on his shoulder, and he stopped. 

“ Then,” said Annerly, “the dog left 
me as quick as he had come, as if he 
hoped he’d given me a good broad hint 
but hadn’t time to stop to see, other 
things were so pressing, and he, too, 
scurried into the smoke where the Colonel 
had gone. I was just setting my foot on 
the runway to go in, when I heard a 
voice above. It was the Colonel’s. 
There ’d been noise enough before, with 
the crackling of the fire and the crying 
of children, but the children seemed to 
have stopped. The Colonel had done 
that. He’d got up there among ’em, and 
they were sobbing a little, I suppose, 
somehow, as you do when help comes and 
you know, tough as things look, they can’t 
be quite so bad now. But he was yelling 
at me, ordering me to look up, and I 
never hesitated any more than I should 
if I’'d been in the ranks. I ran round 
to the side, and there he was at the one 
window, and the fire was behind him and 
beside him, and the smoke was thick and 
gray, bright-colored, too, here and there 
from the paint. But it blew away from 
him, so I could see everything for ten 
feet or so back. I don’t know how to tell 
it. gentlemen. I haven’t the words. I 
used to try to think how Id write it if 
IT was on a paper and had got to, but I 
eouldn’t think, and I can’t think now. 
You see, the side of the barn was mostly 
gone. There was just the flooring of the 
mow, and up there was the old stove 
the children had tried to light. And be- 
sides the window there were a dozen 
vertical gaps to right and left of it, where 
boards were gone, and through them I 
could see what went on. 


“* Here,’ said the Colonel. ‘ Here!’ 
He lifted up a little girl by her shoul- 
ders and swung her out of the window 
‘Cateh! said he, and I screamed out as 
the children were screaming, as a woma) 
might. ‘I can’t, I said. ‘My God, | 
can’t.’ But in a second I knew he wasn’t 
drunk any longer, and it was sober sen: 
working in him, and that was the on! 
way. And as I said I eouldn’t, I he! 
up my erms, and he gave her anoth: 
swing and let her go, and she dropped 
screaming. But I got her, and got her 
safe and right side up, and the minut: 
I had my hands on her tight little bod 
I smelt my courage and I knew I could 
do it again. And I set her on the ground, 
and I had time to see, before I looked 
up for another, that she wasn’t crying 
any more, and, if you will believe m 
she’d put up her hands and was braiding 
her little yellow pigtail. Yes, I looked 
up, but the Colonel wasn’t ready for 
me. He was in trouble up there. The 
children had got into panic when tl. 
saw one thrown out; they were mor 
afraid of being thrown than they wer 
of the fire, and same time they’d got 
sudden idea of the safety outside, ani 
they were crowding forward to the cracks, 
and I knew they meant to jump. Th 
Colonel was roaring at ’em as if th 
were a company in the thick of battle; 
but they couldn’t mind, they couldn’ 
even hear. That’s where the dog cam: 
in. Suddenly, as sudden as the thought 
must have sprung up in his mind, lx 
leaped at ’em and began to herd ‘en 
as if they were sheep. The Colone! 
saw what he was at, and yelled at 
him and told him to go ahead and 
blessed him and swore like a_ pirate, 
and the children got more seared of tli 
dog than they’d been of the leap, and 
he ran back and forth before ’em, and i! 
one made a dash he was too quick fo: 
her and sprung at her clothes and tor 
at ‘em, and she was mighty glad to slin! 
away. So there they were corralled, th: 
dog in front and the fire behind—and 
the fire wasn’t idle, mind you—and th: 
Colonel snatched another and I caug)it 
her, and another; and I’m blest if lv 
didn’t get the whole thirteen down safe. 
all but little Annie Dill, and she on); 
broke her ankle, and she’s a spry, sound 
woman to-day, and walks as well as an) 
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vou. And when the last one was cry- 
ing in mother’s apron—for by now the 
ole village was turning out—there was 
the Colonel, straight and tall like a Bible 
ophet, and the fire was behind him, 
d he’d no place to go unless he jumped 
way. I saw two men running 
th a long ladder, and an old woman 
at was grandmother to one of the chil- 
iren kept sereaming: ‘Why don’t you 
a feather bed? Why don't you get 
feather bed, so’s that dear man can 
mp? And there was a little puff to- 
rd us, and the wind had changed, and 
ladder hadn’t come, and the Colonel 

in the midst of the fire and smoke. 

{nd so he leaped—for there was no other 
vay—and the dog leaped after him. He 
‘ell straight forward on his face, the 
Colonel did, but we had him up in a 
econd, and there he stood, pretty dazed, 
pretty well seorched; and the first thing 
he said was, ‘ All there?’ He meant the 
children. ‘ All there, said I, but 


same 


-= 
sir, 


I don’t know as he heard me, for Miss 
Sally came walking throngh the crowd— 
I suppose she was too dignified for any- 
hing but a walk, but she came so fast 


might as well have run—and she 
it her two hands on the Colonel’s shoul- 
ders, and she said as well as she could 
for erying, ‘ Brother, I’m proud of you.’ 
The Colonel was a very courtly man. 
He took one of her hands down from 
his shoulder and kissed it and said to 
her, ‘ Why, Sally, old girl, that’s nothing.’ 
But as he said it he clapped his hand 
and hers in it to his side, and we caught 
him and laid him down, and every one 
us knew he never *d get up again. 
\nd he never did. He never even opened 
his eyes. And we carried him to Miss 
Sally’s house, and the mothers and fa- 
thers and children followed after. But 
the dog trotted along by Miss Sally, head 
down, tail dropped, and if we could have 
known what he was thinking we should 
he wiser men to-day.” 
“ Now I gather,” said the omnivorous 
ing man, “that you not only believe 
the dog scented out the danger the chil- 
lren were in, but you think he led the 
Colonel to save ’em—” Then he hesi- 
tated a moment, as if he knew the preg- 
nant fact was farther yet behind. 
“Yes, sir.” Annerly said, with almost 
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a snap of his decisive jaws, as if he’d have 
no questioning of such matters, “I do.” 

‘I understand, too, I gather,” said the 
young man, frowning over the travail of 
his own cleverness, “ you think the dog 
wanted the Colonel to—to 
shortcomings, as it were, by 
of a deed.” 

‘1 think so, sir,” said Annerly, as if 
defying him to challenge it. “I think 
I may after all the years I have 
given to reasoning it out, that I know 
so. That’s why, as I told you, the dog 
didn’t propose I should have part nor 
lot in it. He meant it to be the Col- 
onel’s stunt, as it was. That dog had as 
clear an idea as I had of old Virginia and 
her pride. He meant to set her flags 
waving. and he did.” 

“What became of the dog?’ hesitated 
the quiet man, rising. His wife had gone 
to the length of sending him a pencilled 
line by a boy. 

“He lived with Miss Sally. They 
grew old together. And when Miss Sally 
died, he lived with me, and I buried him 
with my own hands.” 

Annerly rose now, and the rest of us, 
as if by an instinctive deference, got up 
with him. The young man did not find 
his intellectual curiosity sated. 

“But what do you mean,” he prosed, 
going back to the beginning, “by saying 
there’s something dogs know and men 
don’t? What is it they know?” 

Annerly stood for a moment looking 
down, and, it was apparent, thinking. 
It was not easy to see whether he con- 
sidered this an incommunicable secret, or 
whether he was wondering if it could 
even be approached in words. His face 
grew more and more gentle. Suddenly 
it flushed over in a lovely smile and he 
looked up. 

“Tt’s this. gentlemen,” said he, “I 
think it’s this. In some unexplained way 
dogs know that cruelty rendered unto 
them will be paid by suffering rendered 
unto man. When you hurt them they 
rush upon you with their divine forgive- 
ness—at once, pellmell, because they don’t 
want the God of all—the One that holds 
punishment in His hand—they don’t 
want Him to know they’re hurt. They 
want to save us who have hurt them. 
That’s the way I reason it.” 


his 
kind 


retrieve 
that 


say, 





John Fairmeadow’s Foundling 


BY 


ONG after noon, now, indeed, in the 
[° far, big, white Northwest. Day 
on the wing. Christmas Eve splen- 
didly impending—thank God for unspoil- 
ed childish faith and joys of children 
everywhere! Christmas Eve fairly with- 
in view and welcoming hail at last in 
the thickening eastern shadows. Long 
day at its close. Day in a perturbation 
of blessed unselfishness. Day with its 
tasks of love not half accomplished. And 
day near done! Bedtime coming round 
the world on the jump. Nine o’clock 
leaping from longitude to longitude. 
Night, impatient and determined, chas- 
ing all the children of the world in drowsy 
expectation to sleep— making a clean 
sweep of ’em, every one, with her soft, 
wide broom of dusk. “ Nine o'clock? 
Shoo! Off you go! To-morrow’s on the 
way. Soon—oh, soon! To-morrow’s here 
when you fall asleep. Said ’em already, 
have you? Not another word from either 
of you. Not a whisper, ye grinning 
rascals! Cuddle down, little people of 
Christ’s heart and leading. Snuggle close 
—closer yet, my children—that your arms 
may grow used to this loving. Another 
kiss from mother? Blessed ones! A 
billion more, for nights and mornings, 
for all day long of all the years, waiting 
here on mother’s lips. And now to sleep. 
Christmas is to-morrow. Hush! To-mor- 
row. Yes; to-morrow. Go t’ sleep! Go 
t? sleep!” And upon the flying heels of 
night — but still far overseas from the 
blustering white Northwest where Pattie 
Batch was waiting in the woods—the new 
day, with jolly countenance, broad, rosy, 
and delighted, was somewhere approach- 
ing in a gale of childish laughter, blithe- 
ly calling in its western sweep to all 
Christian children to awaken to their 
peculiar and eternal joy. 


Tt was Christmas weather in the big 
Minnesota woods: a Christmas tempera- 
ture like frozen steel—thirty below in the 
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clearing—and a rollicking wind, careerin 
over the pines, and the swirling dust . 
snow in the metallic air. A cold, cris 
crackling world! A Christmas land, to: 
a vast expanse of Christmas color fro: 
the Canadian line to the Big River 
great, grave, green pines, white earth, a1 
a blood-red sunset! The low log cabi: 
of the lumber-camps were smothered i 
snow; they were fringed with pendent i 
at the eaves and banked high with drift 
and all window-frosted. The trails wer 
thigh-deep and drifting. The pines 
their great fall imminent now—flaunt: 
long black arms in the gale; they creak: 
they swished, they droned, they crackle! 
with frost. It was coming on dusk. T! 
deeper reaches of the forest were alrea: 
dark. Horses and teamsters, sawyer 
road-monkeys, axemen, swampers, pun 
hunters and all, floundered from the bush. 
white with dry snow, icicled and froste: 
like a Christmas cake, to the roaring 
bunk-house fires, to a voracious emplo 
ment at the cooks’ long tables, and to a: 
expanding festival jollity. Town? Sure! 
Swamp’s End for Christmas—the lights 
and companionship of the bedraggled 
shanty lumber-town in the clearing of 
Swamp’s End! Swamp’s End for Ginger 
bread Jenkins! Swamp’s End for Plain 
Tom Hitch! Swamp’s End for Billy th: 
Beast! Swamp’s End—and the roaring 
hilarity thereof—for man and boy, straw 
hoss and cookee, of the lumber-jacks! 
Presently the dim trails from the Cant 
hook cutting, from the Bottle River 
camps, from Snook’s Landing, and t! 
Yellow Tail Works, poured the boys int 
town—a lusty, hilarious crew, like loose: 
schoolboys on a lark, given over now t 
the only distractions, it seemed—and 
John Fairmeadow maintained it—which 
the great world provided in the forests. 
Pattie Batch might have been aware °f 
this—the log shack was on the edge 
town—had not the window-panes bec! 
coated thick with Christmas frost. S|! 








JOUN 


might have heard rough laughter passing 
bv—the Bottle River trail ran right past 
the door—had not the big Christmas wind 
<nored in the stove, and fearsomely rat- 
tled the door, and shaken the cabin, and 

vept howling But she never in the 

rld would have attended. Not in that 
She would not for anything 


on. 


emergency ! 
have peeped out of the windows, in per- 
fectly proper curiosity, to watch the Bot- 

River jacks flounder into town. Not 
she! Pattie Batch was busy. Pattie 
Bateh was so desperately employed that 
her swift little fingers demanded all the 
attention that the most alert, the bright- 

the very most bewitching dark eyes 


the whole wide world could bestow 
n anything whatsoever. Christmas 
Kkve impending, you see; day near 
ne Something of soft fawn-skin 
ngaged her, it seemed, with white 
vatches matehed and arranged with 
marvellous exactitude: something made 


r warmth in the wind—something of 
small fashion, but long and indubitably 
apacious—something with a hood. A lit- 
tle cloak possibly: I don’t know. But I 
am sure that it could enfold, that it could 
boil or roast, that it could fairly smother 

a baby. It was lined with golden-brown, 
silk, which Pattie Batch’s 
mother had left in her trunk upon her 
last departure, poor woman! from the 
sordid world of Swamp’s End to regions 
which were now become in Pattie Batch’s 
loving vision Places of Light. And it 
was upon this treasured cloth that Pattie 
Bateh’s flashing needle was working like 
mad in the lamplight. A Christmas sacri- 
tice: labor of love and the gift of treasure. 
Pattie Batch of Swamp’s End? Pa- 
3atch, of course: the daughter of 
Billy Bateh of the Bottle River 
amps, who was lost in the Rattle Water 
3 rapids in the spring of the year when the 
2 logs were driving down to the far-off 
mills of the Big Water. And she was 
lovely! In respect to her bewitching en- 
earments there’s no mincing matters at 

|. It would shame a man to hem and 
haw and qualify. She was adorable. 


rackling 


Tience 


Gray 


Me ti 


m 
i Onl sare urine ae 


“al 3 Beauty of youth and heart of tender- 
hi 4 less: a quaint little womanly child of 
is. ; sixteen—gowned now in a black dress, 
‘ es long-skirted, to be sure! of her mother’s 
e of 2 id-fashioned wearing. Gray eyes, wide, 


lark-lashed, sun-sparkling, and shadowy; 
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and wilful dark hair, a sweetly tilted lit- 
tle nose, a boyish, masterful way, coquet- 
tish twinkles, dimples in most perilous 
places, rosy cheeks, a tender little figure, 
an aristocratic toss to her head: why, in- 
deed—the catalogue of her charms has 
no end to it! Courage to boot, too—as 
though youth and loveliness were not suf- 
ficient endowment for any flower o’ the 
woods—and uncompromising honesty with 


herself and all the world. She took in 
washing from the camps: there was noth- 
ing else to do, with Gray Billy Batch 


lost in Rattle Water and now decently 
stowed away by the Rev. John Fair- 
meadow. It was lonely in Gray Billy 
Batch’s cabin now, of course; it was some- 
times almost intolerably so—and ghostly, 
too, with echoes of long-past footsteps and 
memories of soft motherly words. Pattie 
Batch, however, a practical little person, 
knew in her own mind, you must be in- 
formed, exactly how to still the haunting 
echoes and transform the memories into 
blessed companions of her busy, gentle 
solitude; but she had not as yet managed 
the solution. 

Pattie Batch wanted a baby. Com- 
panionship, of course, would be a mere 
by-product of a baby’s presence in the 
cabin; the real wealth and advantage 
would be a glowing satisfaction in the 
baby. At any rate, Pattie Batch wanted 
one: she always had—and she couldn’t 
help it. Babies, however, were not numer- 
ous at Swamp’s End. In point of fact, 
there was only one—a perfectly adorable 
infant, it must be understood, a suitable 
child, and worthy in every respect of be- 
ing heartily desired by any woman— 
which unhappily belonged to Pale Peter 





of the Red Elephant saloon. No use 
asking for that baby! Not outright. It 
could be borrowed, however. Pattie 


Batch had borrowed it. She had bor- 
rowed it frequently of late, and had 
mysteriously measured it with a caleu- 
lating eye, and had estimated, and scowl- 
ed in doubt, and seratched her head, and 
pursed her sweet red lips, and had se- 
cretly spanned the baby, from chin to toe 
and across the back, with an industrious- 
ly inquiring thumb and little finger. But 
a borrowed baby, it seems, is of no use 
whatsoever; the satisfaction is said to be 
temporary—nothing more—and to leave 
a sense of vacant arms and a stinging 
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aggravation of envy. So what Pattie 
Batch wanted was a baby to keep—a baby 
she could call her own and cherish against 
meddling—a baby that should be so rosy 
and fat and curly, so neat and white, so 
scrubbed and highly polished from crown 
to toe nails, that every mother in the 
land, beholding, would promptly expire. on 
the spot of incredulity, amazement, and 
sheer jealousy. 

There were babies at Elegant Corners 
—a frowsy, listless mud-hole of the woods 
near by. They were all possessed by one 
mother, too. The last comer had appeared 
in the fall of the year; and Pattie Batch 
—when the great news came down to 
Swamp’s Fnd—had instantly taken the 
trail for Elegant Corners. 

“Got another, eh?” says she, flatly, to 
the wretched Mrs. Limp. 

“Uh-huh.” Mrs. Limp sighed and 
rolled her eyes as though, God save us! 
the ultimate misfortune had fallen upon 
her. “ Number eight,” she groaned. 

“Don’t you like it?’ Pattie demand- 
ed, hopefully. 

Mrs. Limp was so deeply submerged in 
tears that she failed to commit herself. 

“You don’t like it, eh?” Pattie pur- 
sued, hope immediately abounding. 

Mrs. Limp sniffed. 

“ Well,” said Pattie, her little heart all 
in a flutter—she was afflicted, too, with 
an adorable lisp in excitement — “I 
th’pothe I ought t’ be thorry.” 

Mrs. Limp seemed dolefully to agree. 

Pattie Batch came then straight to the 
point. “I been thavin’ up,” said she. 
“T been hard at it for more’n theven 
month.” 

Mrs. Limp lifted her blue eyelids. 

“Yep,” said Pattie, briskly; “ an’ I got 
thirty-four twenty-three right here in my 
thkirt. Where’th that baby?” 

The baby was fetched and deposited in 
her arms. 

“Boy or girl?’ Pattie inquired, with 
business-like precision. 

“Boy,” Mrs. Limp sighed, 
God!” 

Pattie Batch was vastly disappointed. 
She had fancied a girl. It was a shock 
indeed to her ardor. It was so much of 
a shocking disappointment that Pattie 
Batch might easily have wept. A boy— 
a bow! Oh, shoot! But still, she re- 
flected, considering the scarcity, a boy— 


“ thank 


this boy, in fact, cleaned up — Patti: 
Batch was all the time running the mot 
tled infant over with sharply appraising 
eyes—yes, the child had possibilities, w 
questionably so, which soap and wat: 
might astonishingly improve—and, in fin 
this little boy might— 

“Mithuth Limp,” said Pattie, looki: 
that lady straight in the eye, “T’ll gi 
you twenty-five dollarth for thith her 
baby. By George, I will!” 

The astonished mother jumped out . 
her chair and her lassitude at the san 
instant. 

“Not another thent!” Pattie crafti 
declared. “ Here—take your baby.” 

Mrs. Limp did not quite take the bab 
That would be but a pale indication . 
the speed, directness, and outraged dete: 
mination with which she acted. S| 
snatched the baby away with the precisi. 
of a brisk woodpecker after an escaping 
worm; and she hugged it until it howl 
for merey—and she hushed it—and s! 
crooned endearment—and she kissed t}: 
baby with such fervor and persisten 
that she saved its puckered face a was! 
ing. And then she turned—in a rage 
indignation—in a storm of scorn—in 
whirlwind of execration—upon poor litt! 
Pattie Batch. But Pattie Batch was 
gone. Discreet little Pattie Batch didn’! 
need to be told! Her little feet were al 
ready pattering over the trail to Swamp - 
End; and she was crying as she ran. 


Well, well! there was only one babs 
at Swamp’s End; and that baby Patti 


Batch had* adopted. In her mind, 
course: quite on the sly. Nobody could 
adopt Pale Peter’s baby in any other wa) 
And here was Christmas come again! 
Day gone beyond the last waving pines 

a cold flush of red and gold: Christm 
Eve here at last. Pattie Batch’s soft 
arms were still longing. There was 
thousand kisses waiting on her tender lip- 
for giving. Her voice was all attun 
to crooning sweetest lullabies, but | 
heart was empty—save for a child of mi 
and wishes. It was dark now; but thouc! 
the wind was still rollicking down, the: 
was no snow blowing, and the shy star 
were winking wide-eyed upon the busy 
world and all the myriad mysteries 
exhibited out-of-doors. The gift of sil 
and fawn-skin was finished. A perfect 
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rift: fashioned and accomplished with all 
the dexterity Pattie Batch could employ. 


“ Just as if,” she had determined, “ it 
vas for my own baby.” And Pattie 
Batch, after an agitated glance at the 
elock, quickly shoed and cloaked and 


hooded her sweet and blooming little se lf ; 
nd she listened to the lusty wind, and 
adorable little 
f-doors to sense the frosty weather, and 
she fluttered the 
search of her mittens; 


most nose out- 


he put a 


about warm room in 


and then she turn- 
the 


ove, put on the dampers like a prudent 


ed down the lamp, chucked a log in 


suseholder, and, having made quite suré 
that the door was latched, scampered off 
to town in vast and twittering delight 

th the nipping frost, with the roister- 
ng wind, the fluffy snow, the stars, the 
whole of God’s clean world, and with 
erself, too, and with the blessed Night of 
the vear. 

She was exceedingly cautious, and sh 
for the 


The thing was accomplished in 


was not observed—not smallest 


flash. 
mystery. Before she was aware of it 
before her heart 

she was safely out again; and there, in 


had eased its agitation 
plain view, on the table, in Pale Peter’s 
behind the 
gift of silk and fawn-skin for Pale Peter’s 
baby 


solve as best they could. 


living - room the saloon, lay 


a Christmas mystery for them all 


Pattie Batch peeked in at the window. 

‘I wonder,” she mused, “if they’ll ever 

if they’ll ever in the world find out I 
lone it!” 

Presently Pale Peter came in. Pattie 
Bateh rose on her cold little toes the bet- 
er to observe. The frost exploded like 
pistol-shots under her feet. She started. 
Really the little mite began to feel—and 
rather exquisitely — like a thief in the 
ight. There was another explosion of 
frost as she crept nearer her peek-hole in 
the glowing window. Whew! How de- 
liciously mysterious it Nothing 
much, however, happened in Pale Peter’s 
living-room to continue the thrill. Pale 
Peter, in haste, chanced to brush the 
fawn-skin cloak off the table. He paused 
mpatiently to pick it up and to fling it 
ack in a heap: whereupon he pressed on 
to the bar. That wasn’t very thrilling, 
you may be sure; but Pale Peter, after 
ill, was only a father, and Pattie Batch, 
er courage not at all diminished, still 
Vor. CXXII.—No 728 —38 
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waited in the frosty shadow, quite ab- 
sorbed In expectation. Entered then 
Mrs. Pale Peter—a blond, bored, novel 


reading little lady in splendid array. First 
Pattie Batch 
secondly, she 


about to 


of all, as o}served, she 
again. 


And th« 


traordinary feat of yawning a third time 


yawned 


she was attempt ex- 
and doubtless would have achieved it 
when her washed blue ¢ yes chanced to fall 


with its lining of 


golden- brown silk shimmering in the 
lamplight. She picked it up, of course, 
in a bored sort of way; and she was 


positively on the very verge of being in- 


terested in it, when—would you believe 
it?—she attacked the third yvawn—or the 
third yawn attacked her—and however it 
was, the yawn was accomplished with 
such dexterity, such ec rtainty, and with 
such satisfaction to the lady that she 
quite forgot to look at the fawn-skin 


cloak again. 
‘ By George, she’s tired!” Pattie Batch 
exclaimed to herself. 
Pattie Batch sighed: she sighed twice, 
in point of fact 


long 


the second sigh, a great 
itself 
then 


one, discovering somewhere 


very deep within — and she went 


hom«e disconsolate. 
Soon the Rev. John Fair- 
Board’s missionary to the 


after dark 
the 
with 


meadow, 
Woods, 


swuhg 


a pack on his broad back, 
from the Jumping Jimmy trail 
into the clearing of Swamp’s End, ceas- 
ing only then his high, vibrant song, and 
striding down the huddled street, a 
big man in rare humor with life, labor, 
the night. <A John 


Fairmeadow’s cautious 


came 


and shadow — not 
was in 
pursuit; but of this dark, secret follower 


John Near 
the Café of Egyptian Delights he stum- 


shadow 


Fairmeadow was not aware. 


bled. The pursuing shadow gasped; and 
John Fairmeadow was so mightily ex- 


ercised for his pack that he ejaculated 
in a fashion most unministerial, but re 
his with a jerk, and 
doubtless near turned pale with appre- 
But the pack was safe — the 
contents, whatever they were, 
John Fairmeadow 
gently adjusted the pack, stamped the 
snow from his soles as a precautionary 
measure, wiped the frost from his brows 
and eyelids in the same cautious wisdom, 


covered fi voting 
hension. 
delicate 


quite undisturbed. 
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and, still followed by the shadow, strode 
on, but with infinitely more care. At the 
Red Elephant—Pale Peter’s glowing sa- 
loon—he turned in. The bar, as always, 
gave the young apostle to those unright- 
It was the 


fashion: big, bubbling, rosy John Fair- 


eous parts a roaring welcome. 


meadow, with the square jaw, the frank, 


admonitory tongue, the tender and _ per- 
suasive heart, the competent, not unwill- 
ing fists, 


the 
hook 


was welcome everywhere, from 
Bottle River and the Cant- 
cutting to the bunk-houses of the 
Yellow Tail, from beyond the divide to 
the waters of the 
every saloon, bunk-house, 


camps 


lower tiver, in 
superintendent’s 
quarters of 


Big 


office, and cook’s his wide, 


welcome to preach and to 
pray, to bury, marry, gossip, and scold, 


green parish 


and, upon goodly provocation, to fight, 
A clean 
broad - shouldered, deep- 
chested, long-legged body with a soul to 
match it—a glowing heart and a purpose 
lifted high. There was no mistaking the 
man by men. 

John Fairmeadow, clad like a lumber- 
jack, upright now in the full stature of 
a man, body and soul, grinned like a de- 
lighted His fine head was 
thrown back in the pride of clean, sure 


all to the same righteous end. 
man: a 


big, 


sehc ” Ibe rv. 


strength; his broad face was in a rosy 
glow; his great chest still heaved with 
the labor of a stormy trail; his gray eyes 
flashed and twinkled in the soft light of 
Pale Peter’s many lamps. Twinkled— 
and with merriment, in that long, stifling, 
roaring, smoky, fume-laden room? Fora 
moment; then closed, a bit worn, and mel- 


ancholy, too; but presently, with reviving 


faith to urge them, opened wide and 


The 
array: Christmas 
greens, red berries, ribbons, tissue-paper, 
and gleaming tin-foil--flash of mirrors, 
bright color, branches of pine, cedar, and 
spruce from the big balsamic woods. It 
was with lumber-jacks — great 
fellows from the forest, big of body and 
passion, here gathered in celebration of 
the festival. John Fairmeadow, getting 
all at once and vigorously under way, 
shouted, “ Merry Christmas, boys!” and, 
“ Hello, Jimmie!” to the bartender; and 
he shook hands with Pale Peter, slapped 
Billy the Beast on the back, roared a 
greeting to Gingerbread Jenkins, ex- 


heartily and began to twinkle again. 


bar was in festive 


crowded 
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claimed, “ Merry Christmas!” with the 
speed and detonating of a Gatling gun, 
sent his love to Tom Hitch’s little Jinny, 
inquired after Butcher Long’s brood of 
kids in the East, and cried, “ Hello, old 
man!” and, “ What’s the good word from 
Yellow Tail?” and, “ How d’ye do?” and, 
“Glad t’ see you!” and everywhere shook 
hands and clapped backs—carefully pre- 
serving, however, his own back from be 
ing slapped—and devoutly 
“God bless you, men! 
mas to you all and and 
eventually disappeared in the direction 
of Pale Peter’s living-quarters, leaving 
an uproar of genial delight behind him 
John Fairmeadow’s shadow, however, 
unable to enter the bar of the Red Ek 
phant, waited in 
windy street. 


ejaculated: 
A merry Christ 


every one!” 


seclusion across. th 
Mrs. Pale Peter was still yawning as 
the Rev. John Fairmeadow entered upon 
her ennui; but when the big minister 
exercising the softest sort of caution, 
slipped off his gigantic pack and deposited 
it, with exquisitely delicate care and a 
face of deep concern, on the table, shi 
opened her faded with interested 
curiosity. And as for the contents of th: 
pack, there’s no more concealing them! 
The article 
produced. 
Was a baby! 


eyes 


now be declared and 
It was a baby. Of course it 
The thing has been obvions 
all along. John Fairmeadow’s foundling: 
left in a basket at the threshold of his 
lodging-room at Big Rapids that 
morning — first to John Fairmeadow’s 
consternation and then to his gleeful de 
light. As for the baby itself—it was 
presently unswathed—it is quite beyond 
me to describe its excellencies of appear 
and conduct. John Fairmeadow 
himself couldn’t make the attempt and 
escape annihilation. It was a real | 
regular baby, however. One might sug 
gest, in inadequate description, that it 
was a plump baby; one might add that 
it was a lusty baby. It had hair; it had 
a pucker of amazement; its eyes, two of 
them, were properly disposed in its head: 
its hands were of a rose-leaf daintiness 
it had, apparently, a fixed habit of 
squirming; it had no teeth. Evident 
ly a healthy baby—a baby that an 
mother might be proud of—doubtless 
marvel of infantile perfection in ever) 
respect. I should not venture to disput 


must 


very 


ance 


and 
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such an assertion; nor would John Fair- 
meadow—nor any other bold gentleman 
of Swamp’s End and Elegant Corners— 
not in these later days! 

Mrs. Pale Peter, of course, lifted her 
languid white hands in uttermost aston- 
ishment. 

“There!” John Fairmeadow exploded, 
looking round like a showman. “ What 
d’ye think o’ that? Eh?” 

“But, Mr. Fairmeadow,” the poor lady 
stammered, “ what have you brought it 
here for?” 

“Why not?’ John Fairmeadow de- 
manded. “Why not, indeed? It’s per- 
fectly polite.” 

“What am I to do with it?” 

It isn’t intoxicated, my good woman,” 
John Fairmeadow ran on in great wrath; 
“and it’s never been in jail.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Fairmeadow, do be 
sensible. What am I to do with it?” 

“ Why, ah—I should think,” John Fair- 
meadow ventured —the baby was still 
sleeping like a brick— that you might 
first of all—ah—resuscitate it. Would a 

a slight poke in the ribs—provoke ani- 
mation ?” 

Sut the baby didn’t need a poke in the 
ribs. It didn’t need any other sort of 
resuscitation. Not that baby! The self 
dependent, courageous, perfectly compe- 
tent, and winning little rascal resus- 
citated itself. Instantly, too—and _posi- 
tively—and apparently without the least 
effort in the world. Moreover—and with 
remarkable directness—it demanded what 
it wanted—and got it. And having been 
nourished to its satisfaction from Master 
Pale Peter’s silver-mounted bottle (which 
John Fairmeadow then secretly slipped 
into his pocket)—and having yawned in 
a fashion so tremendous that Mrs. Peter 
herself could never hope to equal that 
infinite expression of boredom—and hav- 
ing smiled, and having wriggled, and 
having giggled and cooed and attempted 

actually attempted—to get its great 
toe in its mouth without extraneous as- 
sistance of any sort whatsoever — even 
without the slightest suggestion that such 
a thing would be an amazingly engaging 
trick in a baby of its age and degree— 
it burst into a gurgle of glee so wondrous- 
lv genuine and infectious that poor, bored 
Mrs. Peter herself was quite unable to 
resist it, and promptly, and publicly, and 


finally committed herself to the assertion 
that the baby was a dear, wherever it 
came from. 

John Fairmeadow snatched it from th 
table and was about to make off with it 
when Mrs. Peter interposed. 

“My dear Mr. Fairmeadow,” said shi 
“that child will catch its death of cold. 

There was something handy, howe, 
—something of silk and fawn-skin—an 
with this enveloping the baby, John Fai: 
meadow swung in a roar with it to tl 
har—and held it aloft in all that seethi 
wickedness—pure symbol of the bless: 
Christmas festival. And there was a s 
sation, of course—a sensation beginni: 
in vociferous ejaculations, but present 
falling to a buzz of conjecture. Ther 
were questions to follow: to which Jol 
Fairmeadow answered that he had fow 
the baby—that the baby was nobod 
baby—that the baby was his baby 
right of finders keepers—that the baby 
was everybody’s baby—and that the ba 
would presently be somebody’s mu 
loved baby, that he’d vouch for!  T! 
baby, now resting content in John Fai: 
meadow’s arms, was diffidently approa 
ed and.examined. Gingerbread Jenk 
poked a finger at it and said in a vi 
of the most inimical description, “ Get 
!” without disturbing the baby’s serem 
equanimity in the slightest. Young Bill: 
Lush, charging his soft, boyish voice wit! 
all the horrifying intent he could muster, 
threatened to “ catch ” the baby, as tho 
bent upon devouring it on the spot; | 
the baby only chuckled with deliglt 
Billy the Beast incautiously approached 
a finger near the baby’s stout abdomen: 
and the baby, with a perfectly fearless 
glance into the very depths of the Beast’: 


out 


frowsy beard, clutched the finger ani 
smiled like an angel. Long Butcher 


Long attempted to tweak the baby’s n 
but the effort was a ridiculous fail 
practised so clumsily on an _ object 
small, and the only effect was to c 
the baby to achieve a tremendous wrig 
and a loud seream of laughter. Thes 
experiments were variously repeated, 
all with the same cherubic result; 
baby conducted itself with admir 
self-possession and courage, as_ thi 
indeed, it had been used every hour 
of its life to the company of riotous 
lumber-jacks in town. 
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The inevitable happened, of course: 
Billy the Beast, whose pocket was smok 
ing with his wages, proposed the baby’s 
health and there was an uproarious rush 
for the bar. 

“Just a 
me adow draw led. 


minute, boys!” John Fair- 

It was an awkward moment: but the 
jacks were used to being bidden by this 
man who was a man, and the rush was 
forthwith halted. 

“Just a John Fair- 
meadow repeated, “ for your minister.” 

The baby was then held aloft in John 
Fairmeadow’s big, kind, sensitive hands, 


minute, boys,” 


and from this safe perch softly smiled 
upon the crowd of flushed and bearded 
faces all roundabout. 

John 


significantly, “ this 


“ Boys,” Fairmeadow drawled, 
is the only sort of 
church we have in these woods.” 

There was a laughing stir and shuffling: 


but pre sently a tolerant silence fell in 
obedience to the custom John Fairmeadow 
had long ago established; and caps cam 

t and pipes were smothered. 

‘A little away from the bar, please,” 
the big preacher suggested. 

Pale Peter nodded to the bartender; 
and th 
and the hands 


nd the clink of glasses ceased 
tles were left in peace 
the bartender rested. 
‘Now, boys,” said John 


tting the 


Fairmeadow, 
foundling fall softly into his 
rms, “I’m not going to preach to you 


to-night, though God knows you need it. 
I’m just going to pray for the baby. 
Dear Father of us wilful children of th 
vale,” he began at once, lifting a placid, 
believing face above the smiling child 
we ask Thy guardianshiv 


in his arms, “ 
of this child. 


for him 


In us is no perfect counsel 
nor any help whatsoever that 
In Thine ac- 
ceptable wisdom Thou settest Thy litth 
ones in a world where presently only Thou 
canst teach them: teach Thou then this 
little one. Thou alone knowest the right 
path for a little boy’s inquiring feet: lead 
then this little boy. Thou alone art sav- 
ing helper to an adventuring lad: help 
then this lad. Thou alone art all-per- 
ceiving and persuasive, alone art truth 
teller to a bewildered youth and 
example in his wondering sight: be Thou 
then good example and teller of truth 
to this youth. Thou alone art in the 


he may surely apprehend. 


oC od 
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fashioning ways of Thine own world a 
then of this little 


ask no easy path for 


maker of men: make 
child a man. We 
him no unmanly way no indulgent 
tempering of the winds. We pray for no 
riches—for no great deeds of his doing 

for no ease at all nor any satisfaction. 


We ask of Thee 


hood. 


in his behalf good man 
Lead him where true men must 
go: lead him where they learn the all of 
life; lead him where they raise and build 
again; lead him where in righteous 
strength his hands may lift the fallen; 
lead him where in anger he may strike; 
his tears may fall; lead 
him where his heart may find a pure de- 
sire. O Almighty God, lover of children, 
Father of us all alike, make of this child, 
in the measure 


lead him wher 


of his service and in the 
Amen.” 


stature of his soul, a man. 


Amen! 


As for poor little Pattie Batch all this 
while, she sat alone, a doleful heart, in the 
shack at the edge of the big black woods, 
of the 
of a Christmas baby 


momentous advent 
End. 


The Christmas wind was still high, still 


quite unaware 


to Swamp’s 


shaking the eabin, still rattling the door, 
still howling like a wild beast in the 
night, 


still roaring in the red stove; and 


snow was falling again—a dry dust of 


snow which veiled the wondering stars. 
It was no longer a jolly, rollicking Christ 
mas wind. The gale now, it seemed, was 
become inimical to the lonely child: wild, 
vaunting, cold, 
Pattie more 
often than a tender heart could bear to 


with 
Batch, disconsolate, sighed 


merciless, terrible 


sanction in a ehild, and found swift vi- 
sions in the glowing coals, though no en- 
livening tableaux; but—dear, brave, and 
human little one!—she 
lated, * Shoot it. 


onee to cheer up. And she was com- 


presently ejacu 
anyhow!” and began at 
fortably toasting her shins in a _ placid 
delusion of stormy, mile-wide privacy, her 
long black skirt 
drawn up from her dainty toes (of which, 
of course, the John Fair- 
to be 


aware), when all at: once, and clamoring 


mother’s old-fashioned 


imminent 


meadow was never permitted 


above the old wind’s howling, there was 
a tremendous knocking at the door—a 
knocking so loud and commanding and 
prolonged that Pattie Baich jumped like 
a fawn in alarm and stood for a moment 
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with palpitating heart and a mighty in- ing conglomeration of hope, amusement, 
clination to fly to the bedroom and lock curiosity, and adoring childish affection. 
herself in. Presently, however, she mus- “ There ith, too,” she chuckled. “ Yeth, 
tered courage to call, “Come in!” in a there ith. I know you, Mither Fair 


sufficient tone: whereupon the door was meadow.” 


immediately flung wide and big John John Fairmeadow ridiculously failed t 
Fairmeadow, with a wild, dusty blast of smother a chuckle in a growl. 

the gale, strode in with a gigantic basket “Doth it bite?” Pattie Batch inquired, 
ind slammed the door behind him, leav- maliciously feigning a withering fright. 

ing the shivering, tenacious shadow, which “Nonsense!” John Fairmeadow di 

had secretly followed from Swamp’s End, clared. “It hasn’t a tooth in its head.” 
to keep cold vigil outside. He added, with one eye closed and 


“Tlello, there, Pattie Batch!” John palms lifted, “ But—aha!—just you wait 


Fairmeadow roared. “ Merry Christ- and see. 
, “Well,” Pattie Batch drawled, “! 
th’pose it’th a turkey. It’'th thertain] 


mas !”” 
Pattie Batch stared. 
* Tlello, I say!” John Fairmeadow cried thomethin’ t’ eat,” she declared. 


again. “ Merry Christmas, ye rascal!” “Good enough to eat, I bet you!” Joh 
Pattie Batch, gulping her delight and Fairmeadow agreed, with the air of hay 

quite ineapable of uttering a word be- ing concealed in that veritable big baske 

cause of it, flew to the kitchen instead of the sweetest morsel in all the world. 

to the bedroom, and returned with a “Tth it a chicken?” 

broom, with which, while the shadow “ Nonsense!” said John Fairmeadow 


peeked in at the window, she brushed “ It’s fa-a-a-ar more delicious than chick 
and scraped and slapped John Fair- en. Hi, there, Polly Pry!” he roared, and 
meadow so vigorously that John Fair- just in time. “ Keep your hands off!” 
“Tth it anything for the houthe ?” 


meadow scampered into a corner and stood 
“No, indeed; the house is for it.” 


at bay. 

‘Look out there, Polly Pry!” he Pattie Batch scowled in perplexity. 
shouted in a rage. “ Don’t you dare look “The back yard, too,’ John Fair 
at my basket!” meadow added. 

Pattie Batch had been doing nothing “Tm thure,” poor Pattie Batch mused, 


of the sort. seratehing her curls in bewilderment, “ I 
“Don’t you so much as squint at my can’t gueth what it could be.” 

basket!” John Fairmeadow growled. Both were now staring at the basket; 
Pattie Batch instantly did, of course— and at that very moment the blank 

and with her eyes wide and sparkling, covering—stirred! 

It was really something more than “Tt’th a dog!” Pattie Batch exclaimed. 

a squint. “Dog!” the outraged John Fairmeadow 
- Keep your eyes off that basket, roared. “Nothing of the sort! No, 

Miss Pry wf John Fairmeadow com- ma'am.” 

manded again. “ Huh!” he complained, Thereupon — while the shadow, by 

emerging from his refuge and throwing whom John Fairmeadow had been dog 

his mackinaw and cap on the floor. “ Any- ged that night, now peered with acute at 

hody ’d think there was something in that tention through a break in the frost or 

the window-pane—thereupon, without any 


too. 


basket for you!” 
“There ith,” Pattie Batch gasped in warning save a second slight movemen! 
eestasy of the blanket, a sound—and not by any 
“Ts!” John Fairmeadow scornfully means a growl— proceeded from tly 
mocked. “ Huh!” depths of the basket. 
Pattie Batch caught John Fairmeadow Pattie Batch jumped away. 
by the two lapels of his coat — and she “Well, well!” cried John Fairmeadov 
stood on tiptoe and she wouldn't let “ What’s the row?” 
John Fairmeadow turn his head away Row, indeed! Pattie Batch was 
(as if John Fairmeadow cared to evade white; and she swayed a little and shi: 


gon 


those round, glowing eyes!)—and she 
looked into his gray eyes with a hewitch- to restrain her amazing hope. “ Oh,” she 





ered, too, and clenched her little hand: 
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moaned at last, far short of breath enough, 
“tell me quick: ith it—ith it a—a—” 
John back the 
fashion; 
and there, wrapped in the neglected fawn- 
skin cloak, all dimpled and smiling, lay— 
The baby! 
‘By George!” 
“it ith a baby!” 
“Your baby,” John Fairmeadow whis- 
pered. “ God’s Christmas gift 
Pattie Bateh 
reve rently 


Fairmeadow threw 


blanket in a most dramatic 


screamed Pattie Batch; 


to you.” 
adorable young mother! 
bending 


approached and, 


with parted lips, eyes shining, and hands 


laid upon her trembling heart, for the 
first time gazed content upon the little 
face, She lifted then—and with what 
awe and _ tenderness!—the tiny mortal 
from the warm basket and pressed it 
with knowing arms against her warmer, 
softer young breast. “ My baby!” she 
crooned, her lips close to its ear. “ My 


little baby—my own little baby!’ 


The shadow vanished from the window. 


Well, well, well! 


may be 


That wasn’t all, you 


sure. It wasn’t anything like all 
the interesting happenings of that Christ- 
mas Eve in the log shack on the edge of 
End. Pattie Batch, 


imple, talked so much and so fast that 


Swamp’s for ex- 


her tongue stumbled and her breath 
positively refused to indulge her with 
inother word without a _ rest. Girl! 
(says she). How in the world could 


she ever have dreamed that a girl would 
? «Well 


actually 


and to think that 
wanted a girl when— 


even do 


had 


she 
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sakes alive! a girl baby was nothing 1 


a boy baby once you knew about suc! 


things. And as for the lumber-jacks 
town, who had—and just like them, t 
who had stuffed John Fa 
meadow’s mackinaw pocket 


fect fortune for the baby 


by George! 
with a pe 
the Vy 


wel! 
really dears, every one of them. And 
for John Fairmeadow himself — well 
never mind: Pattie Batch didn’t say 


single adequate word; but in the mad « 
travagance of her joy, and in a viol 
effort 
something that John Fairmeadow heart 
but 
mitted, of course, had he not been ta 


to express her gratitude, she 


have 1 


approved, never would | 


unaware. The big gale laughed now 
frolicked past the cabin and tapped sof 
at the door, as if 


bound through sl! 


importunity to enter in and shar 


happiness. The roar was gone out of 


it was savage no longer. It hadn’t 
it hadn’t even a ghos 
ly groan to seare a child with. Who \ 
afraid of the wind now—of the cold 
the wild, black night? Not Pattie Bat: 
Pattie Batch’s baby had tamed that gale! 
Pattie Batch 
turned the baby—now sound asleep 
the basket. 


a th’pose,” says she, 


growl to its name: 


By and by resolutely 


“1 better get 
Gingerbread Jenkinth’ wathing.” 
“ Washing?” cries John 
‘ Yeth, yeth, yeth!” Pattie Batch 
clared, impatiently. “I got t’ look out i 
for the educathion o’ my baby, don’t I¢ 
As John Fairmeadow says, 


Fairmeadow 


You ought to see that baby now! 
















“i HE ex-consul for Torcello who 
proved so inexorable, in the Christ- 
mas number, to the appeals | the 
for 


his 


continued 


Chair something seasonably 


ical in reminiscences of sea- 
remorselessly practical 
discussion invited for the che 


needs of the New-Year’s 


w of another first of January, with 


n imb« r 
erspective of successive celebrations 
he natal days of Washington, Lincoln, 
Memorial Day, Fourth 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and 


Columbus, 
July, 

Christmas, it appeared to the 
that there 
for leisure in 


almost as 
the Amer- 
r as in those years of Catholic 
the 
hallow 


Chair was 


occasion 


ies which saints and 


lied to 


martyrs 
with so many an 
innocent or at least pious 
The 
entimentalism, would have 
the 


have come upon these anniversaries 


aries for 


pation. Easy Chair, in its 
paused 
changes 


regretfully upon 


where a number of ce mp lsory 
il holidays have been substituted 


teasts of the 
] toil 


Church, and no man 
and no master employ on them 
legal penalties. It 
ted the hard 

f all the poetry of the past; but 
indifferent to its 


and it suddenly wheeled off 


] 
would have 


conditions as 


1 the ex-consul 
tangent to the living issue of avia- 
ith the wonder which of our large 

rs would be the first to write an aero- 





P e romance. That type of fiction was 
ly coming; the type of character in 
bird-men and bird-women of the day, 
intimated in the photographs of their 

e se if not very intelligent faces, was al 
lv here, and nothing. remained to be 

t to render it in vivid impression. 
Chair, for convenience’ sake, ruled 
; irigible balloons, and it trifled with 


after its custom, in the in- 
vhether a monoplane story or a 
e story would be more to the public 
When it had begun to play with 
Vou. CXXII—No. 728 —39 


theme, 





















Brid would not be a ad tit 


omance, or perhaps Alone Among 
Toget er | 
the 
bold realism. 
would be 
VcClure’ 


Stars would be more at 


intimation of a certain 
Which of the magazines 
earliest to catch at the notion 

full of 
the prophetic instinct for abuses spring 
Aviatio1 
with an ex-President 
Big at 
Harper’s, in a_ biplan 


high life, w ith 
involving 


tractive on 


s with a tendency tal 


ing from the oppressions of th 
Trust; or Scribner's, 
riting a sport-story of Game 
the Zenith; or 
fiction of 
estied 


impassioned 


English trav 


historic personalities 
political 
Mr. 


Lyonness« 


events of 
importance between the 
Swathling, and Lady P 


and their descent into 


grave 
Premier, 
atricia 
matrimony afte 
folloy 


aerostati bv 
resignation of the Cabinet and th 


a week of 
suance of writs for a new election ? 


But the ex-consul would have none of 


it all except as it served to bring the tall 
back to sea-travel as con pared h alr 

vel He said hi hoped that wher 
passenger aeroplanes began to be bui 
there would be an entire departure fron 
some barbarous conditions of actual sea 


travel perpetuated from the earliest times 
“As for a 


Palmyra in 


passage to Europe on the 
1861, and a passag 
1910 on the (re 
Fifth, in essentials it is the same 

But the Chair interposed 
with all the harshness possible to its make 
“ How that? With your 
sole our dining-room, 


music-room, 


to America in 
thing 
here Easy 


can you say 


saloon against 
smoking-room, lounge, and 
With your absence of all girlisl 


charm against our multiplicity of girl 


library ? 


the ir bea itif 


of the Old World 


in hobble-skirts, turning 


backs on the nobility 


and triumphing home to marry good 
Americans? With your one long tabk 


and the first officer carving turkey at th 
head, and the 
plates down the 
ing small separate 


passengers passing their 
line, against our 


tables. with fleet stey 


cluster 
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ards bringing hotel meals from the shin- 
ing pantry? With your gloomy silence 
and our accomplished band banging away 
noon and night and keeping people awake 
far toward morning? With—” : 

“ Hold the ex-consul cried. 
“These are non-essentials. The City of 
Palmyra and the George the Fifth are of 
the same barbaric epoch in their great 
The last is like the 
first in perpetuating the early seagoing 
indecency of cooping two strangers to- 


on a 


and chief essential. 


gether in the same cabin, and abandon- 


them there to the agonies of 


ing sea- 
sickness and reciprocal loathing. Until 
your modern marine palaces are pro- 
vided with separate cabins for all but 
families, separate tables avail nothing. 
They are still early nineteenth-century, 


Think of a first- 
class hotel, or any hotel on shore, offering 
you in a room with a stranger, 
friend! But the largest and 
finest hotels at sea impudently propose 
it and enforce the rule upon your neces- 
A few ships have a few single 
rooms, but by far the most have none. 
Till they all have them for single travel- 
lers such a ship as the George the Fifth in 
1910 is not essentially moderner than the 
City of Palmyra in 1861. Who cares to 
be sumptuous at sea? All you care for is 
What 
you want on the way is the simplest com- 


medieval, diluvian. 


tT put 


or even a 


sity. 


to be ashore as soon as possible. 


forts, the merest decencies, and these you 


have no more now than then. You have 


too much table and too little berth. 
You have all these waste drawing-room 
spaces, in curly maple or carven oak, 


and a shelf two feet wide to sleep on. 
You tables, but double 
eabins, and luxury instead of decency. 
After you engaged passage in 
London didn’t you tremble, till you met 
him, with fear of whom your roommate 
would be?” 

The Easy Chair smiled securely upon 
self. “We knew should 
have 3ut we little thought you 
would talk this folly. Aren’t you aware 
that it would be impossibly expensive to 
build separate rooms for 
each single passenger?” 

“Not nearly so impossibly expensive 
as to build them with all this panelled 
and upholstered spread of social attrac- 
tion—this lounge and music-room and 


have separate 


your 


its other we 


you. 


steamers with 
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No, we 
the mists 
go down to the s 
in ships. Six days across the ocean i 
double eabin is 
single one. 


library and smoking-room. 
still in the dark 
antiquity when we 


ages, or 


ten in 
Frescos and hard woods 
those absurd ships’ parlors are an 
sult from which painted 
save us if the cost were 
gle staterooms.” 

The Easy Chair attempted to cha: 
the conversation, or at least, if it 1 
still be of seafaring, to give it a | 
different term. “ Have you ever read 
novelist Fielding’s Voyage to Lisho 

The ex-consul grudged the admiss 
‘Not yet. It’s a book that I’ve al 
almost read; though I don’t care 1 
for his novels. Do you mean that } 
familiar with it?” 

“No; waiting a cent 
and more for it to get into those pre 
seven-penny editions which now off 
much good literature to the stingy 


longer than 


pine Wo 


put into 


we've been 


eller in England. We found it in 
form just after engaging our pas 


home and read it on the steamer.” 

“And { suppose you bring it up 
to prove that your ship was an 
measurable improvement upon his. W 
what does he Say of his accommodati 
Did he have a single eabin ?” 

“He didn’t want one; Mrs. Field 
with him. But he says littk 
nothing about his accommodations. 


was 


speaks casually of their cabin, by wl 
he seems to have meant the ship’s ca 
music - room, library, 

smoking-room rolled very tightly 

for when he referred ti 
as his cabin before the captain: ‘ } 
cabin,’ repeated the latter, many ti 


or lounge, 


one 5 once 





‘no, d——n me, ’tis my eabin. I sup; 
you think it your cabin, and your s » 
by your commanding in it; but 


will *-. 


commander 


show the world that I am 
and but I! 

you think I sold you the comman 
my ship for that pitiful thirty pou: 
Tt seems that this was the price of F 


ing’s passage—” 


nobody 


“ Not much more than they would 
now on a steamer from London to 
bon,” the ex-consul interrupted: 

“Yes, but the Fieldings provisi 
themselves. To be sure they were m 


longer going than they would be n 








as about six weeks before they got 
t of English waters, though they made 
rest of the run in seven days. All 

time they had been waiting upon 
glish winds, ineluding the bad breath 
their captain. You are given to un- 
stand that the captain was rather a 
sort, though 
ling qualifies his scanty praise with 
nelusion that ‘all human flesh is 
me flesh, but that there is 
of flesh of landmen and another of 
en. If this is so, the flesh of 
have been bad indeed, for the 
hooted this author from 
took ship eould not 
the 
seems to hav 


ld 


rable specimen of his 


one 


sea- 
must 
men who 
hore when he 
been 
saw him embark. It 
‘k the flesh of both that nothing cou 
the sight of 
a voyage who was so grotesquely 
that he had to be 
on board, a helpless and hideous 


less eruel than seamen 


errier than a sick man 


with dropsy 


The flesh of inn-keeping women 
scarcely humaner; the hostess of the 
where the Fieldings took refuge 
the delays of their ship, preyed 


sly upon them, always lamenting 
she did not know properly how to 
gentle folks; poor Fielding 
gentleman, you know, and a cousin 


All 


harge 
ronets, as well as a sick man. 
part of A Voyage to Lisbon is a 
f social squalor scarcely to be 
hed, and when the ship is fairly at 
pitching and tossing in the Bay of 
O, one draws a deep, full breath, 

ne does in getting beyond the range 
stench. It’s a 
story regarding England, if not 
nstructive regarding Portugal. The 
he author has to say after reach- 
that ‘it is said to be built 
- e same number of hills as old Rome; 
ese do not all appear to the water; 

contrary, from 

t high hill and rock, with build- 


hick mighty sug- 


bon is 


one sees thence 
irising one above another, and that 
steep and perpendicular a manner 
ey all seem to have but one founda 
As the convents, 
re large, and all built with white 
they look very beautiful at a dis- 
but as you approach nearer, and 
em to want every kind of ornament, 


” 


houses, churches, 


1 
+} 


" lea of beauty vanishes at once!’ 
isn’t exactly the notion of Lisbon 
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that photography gives you,” the ex 
consul remarked. “That shows you 
‘every kind of ornament’ to burn. Isn’t 
the Portuguese architecture now con- 


sidered very beautiful ?”’ 

- Oh, we believe so. But Fie Iding was 
Mr. Addison’s 
of ‘the Gothick,’ and 
he would naturally have classed all forms 
of the that. One 
imagine what short work he would have 
made of the republic which has 
over the ruins of the old mon- 


probably trying to share 
polite abhorrence 
Saracenic with can 
hew 
come in 


archy ‘on rubbers,’ as the actors say of a 
play that fails to make the town aware of 
it. He 


paragraph, poor, dear littl 
“We don’t 


would have disposed of it in a 
republic!” 


have 


seem to made very 
much of it ourselves.” 

“No, we haven't. Have we become 
cold to all commonwealths because wi 
have grown conscious of a want of real 
ity in our own professions of repul 


lican simplicity ?” 

‘ Perhaps,” the ex-consul assented, with 
that marked the period 
of the fine old political insurgencies of 
forties and “ The 
worst thing about a monarchy like Eng- 
land for a republic like ours is that it 
has been able 
democracy of late than we. 


a sigh him of 


the eighteen sixties. 


more for 
Of cours 
like 
the 
there is 


to do so much 


ridiculous; it is, 
bad 


within its 


a monarchy is 
thing for 


forms 


such a 
but 

for ever 
if the lords were gone, 


slavery, very 
master; 
play 30 much personal liberty; 
onee, there might 


be play for personal equality, and who 


knows but finally for fraternity. By the 
way, it is interesting that the Portu- 


guese monarchy, which was always great 
friends with the English, made a point 
of closing its ports against us when these 
States were colonies revolting from their 


mother But that’s no 


country. reason 
why we should ignore the Portugues 
republic. The time was when we wer 


recognize 


had 


very eager and very early to 
republics: it was the time before we 


begun to have a bad conscience.” 


‘Have we a bad conscience?” the ex- 
‘onsul questioned 

“We ought to have, seeing how far 
we have fallen from the ideal in our 
faith as well as our life. But it is a 
pity Fielding says so little about Po 
tugal after he gets there. His im- 
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would be invaluable, now. 


few really good travels there are! 


pressions of it 
How 
They are almost as rare as good novels.” 

* Rarer, I should the ex-consul 
over-assented. “ But how does he fill up 
his book, if he despatches his voyage to 


say,” 


Lisbon in ten or fifteen pages, and says 
nothing about Lisbon after he gets there.” 

“With delightful excursions and dis- 
quisitions of all kinds. He was a prime 
but he much time in 
the before he starts 
has none for observing the Portu- 


after 


observer, loses so 


observing English 
that he 
guese he arrives. Few phases of 
lies in 
his cabin, waiting to be tapped for his 
his going 


ashore from time to time in those weeks 


the local life escape him as he 


dropsy, or varies misery by 


if weary waiting, to be plundered and 
poisoned by that vicious landlady, who was 
The English 
character is immensely ameliorated since 


not worse woman than cook. 
that time; what one gets chiefly a sense of 
in Fielding’s book is the brutality which 
as then general and is now exceptional 
The English of our day, 
them, are gentle 
people, of a politeness that renders our 
native when 


in the manners. 


as the traveller 


sees 


rudeness, we get home, 
shocking if not bruising; even our kind- 
rude. A pleasant relief to the 
prevailing savagery was the hospitality 


f the lady who had bought the splendid 


ness is 


mansion of a ruined smuggler in the 
eighborhood, and who befriended the 


apless voyagers with gifts of game and 


fruits and flowers. She asked them to 
her place and made them free of her 
varden and orchard, going away herself 


the freer. One longs 


was, but 


hat th Vv might b 
to know Fielding never 
matter of that, he does not 
One 
to know more of the smuggler 
vho had so prospered by smuggling—he 
as first a blacksmith—that he was able 
to build that splendid mansion, and to 
‘a bookseller in London to pack 
five hundred pounds’ worth of 


who sh 
the 
sAy who his eri 


would like 


says; for 


1el tavern-wife was. 
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furnish 
He came to grief through 
vigilance of the customs, quite as if 
had home in New Y 
with an erroneous declaration, and end 
in the Fleet Street Prison. One fanc 
what Fielding would have made of } 
in a novel; he heard ‘ ineredible stori 
the folly, and the pri 
and his wife d 
covered during the short continuance 
The novelist would 
have spared him; he too, when it cam« 


his handsomest books’ to 


library 


been arriving 


of the ignorance, 


which this poor man 


his prosperity.’ 


fiction, was of that brutal old Engla 
now grown older and wiser. It is 


real life his personal civilization appe: 
and not the least interesting part of t 
odd voyage, which is so almost entir 
In t 
the author tells how he completed 

ruin of his failing health by staying 
London, as a Bow Street 
extirpate certain 
street 


a sojourn, is the introduction. 


magistrate, 
of murder 
ought to | 
Bath. It 
all a very curious little book, and we 
vise you, when you are next disposed 


* gangs 
when lh 
gone to drink the waters at 


robbe rs,’ 
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thinki 
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as only forms of our having no 
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only in our thought. 

Unless there is motion, something go- 
idea of time or of 
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becoming, alon 


ing on, th 
to 
the ever-fresh 


space never 


curs us mn, the chang: 
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real in our sense of them, apart fy 

iny operation of our understanding. Our 
sense holds them in integrity, seeing 
persistence and flux as complementary, 


though inevitably the mental lens sep- 


arates these terms and presents them t 
us as divergent or even as contradictory. 
The 


sense 


historic 


content of our 
of 


sense 


persistence, of continuity 


real, howevy r limited and inadequate 
the service of individual memory or 
the record which registers, and may 


register, 


I memory. 
registered things to « 


me, 


f Promethean vision, are these less real 
We are not bound within the n f 
Ircumstanece, accounting for our 
stance by her lity alone or lin iting Tt 
expectation to a precaleulated ! 
rence. The unseen dominant it I 
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hehind 3, but bey | lt 2 Ss OI 
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Tennyson thoug 
‘For he sings of what the world yw | 
When the vears ve died awa 
Too much of the study he p | 
been mere study, unhelped by propl 
impulse.. Thus we bind ourselves 
body of death in the vain attempt to ste 
our really uncharted course by preeced 
The maxims we thus formulate are aj 
plicable only to an unchanging, tradi 


tional. de ad world and not to that seen 

through the archway of living experience, 

“That untravell’d world, whose 
fades 

For ever and for ever 


margin 


as [we] move.” 
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It is impossible for us to lay too much world naturally expressed in the lyri 
stress upon the values of a living experi- with like spontaneity wrote itself in 
ence, individual or social, for these are past tense as an epic; and in all ages tl! 
living values. In what are called prac- intensity of expectation is the measur 
tical affairs—where we consider every- of the historic sense. When hope decays 
thing with reference to antecedence and memory fades, and the record los 
consequence, thus acquiring a mechanical lustre. There would have been no Ili: 
view of causation—we regard experi- but for the aspiration of Ionic a 
ence as static. The Pragmatist, it is olic Greeks—who had been driven fr 
true, accepts and even espouses the im- the mainland by the Dorian invasion 
plication of a creative life, with Berg- to create a new Greece on the old Tr 


i 


sonian enthusiasm; he makes a trans- and in the islands of the .2gean Sea. 
valuation of all mechanical judgments; In an idle or decadent period, wl 
yet, in his ready use of terms and phrases entertainment is sought wholly for 
applicable to static and quantitative own sake and, therefore, along th 


relations, as when he insists upon “cash of least resistance, with no concern 
values,” he is apt to blur the whole per- the humanities, current levities suffic 
spective for others if not for himself. the desired amusement; or, if the 


p 
In creative life—where we are freed from is drawn upon, it is a comparatively m 
the fixed nexus of sequence, where we rather than a remote past. In suc! 
live intensively, and do not ask with ref- period the study of the past is concer 
erence to any quality “why?” or “what with trivialities, such as oceupy sch 
for ?’—experience is wholly dynamic. asts, and is not prompted by any 
Here we touch the pulse of vibrant life. human interest. On the other | 
Now we can see what time really is, in’ periods of illumination, of mighty 
our sense of intension and persistence, piration, of prophetic impulse, are tl 
what sensibility itself is, being a response, in which the Humanities are cultivat 
in a rhythmic living organism, to rhyth- and in which the desire for new kn 
mic vibrations, and that there is no real- edge is closely linked with deep curios 
ity outside of the pulsing life, but only concerning the human past, and the m 
what is abstract and notional. Here we earnest modernist is the most ard 
can arrive at true transvaluations—from archeologist and interpreter of hist 
the static to the dynamic. The stability Thus the sense of persistence is inte? 
we have counted upon in outward struc- fied. Was, in the earliest English, 
ture and form as the result of convention a separate verb, meaning still is. 
and tradition, bolstered up by us against The culture of the Humanities is 
the onrushing tide of life’s currents, we concerned with human statics, but 
see to be a vain thing, except as relative- with life as creative. Its field is tl 
ly necessary for the preservation of order, of the Imagination, using that term 
and that these currents themselves must its largest sense, as the organically sh 
by unealeulated but sure inhibitions, the ized sensibility, esthetic and psychical, 
ily real stability—a dynamic rhythmic every plane of it—even, by implicati 


sfasis, authoritative and incontrovertible, in the physiological. In this 


determine their own bounds and establish, ing power in life and art and as org 


SeTIsé 
which in buoyant exaltation becomes Imagination is the organ of human ev 
ecstasis, and which has ereative con- tion as distinguished from material 
tinuity, not in static permanence but ihn mechanical progress, yet dominating tl 
resurgence, anastasis. progress at every step, giving it its higl 
Then we see what memory really is— uses and meanings, which transc 
that it is not a storage, but one form of merely relative values, as measured 
this resurgence whereby the dynamic degrees of practical efficiency. In pr 
rhythm is continued, not only as impulse ress we see continuity as extension 
but as reflection. Memory is the pulse of suecession, in evolution as intension 
sensibility, as vitalized habit is the pulse renascence. Scientific conceptions ¢ 
of will. The strength of the will-to-be veyed in auch phrases as “the persiste: 
and to-do, of the forward-looking purpose of matter” and “the conservation 
and desire, of hope, in the youth of the energy” relate to a static world. hh 
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of creative inspiration, and make 
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remembrance. Every muta twenty vears ago, because our 
be a surprise with the im- life has entered into our systems, 
familiarity. As it is, Eu- them heart and nerve and sensil 
‘itten speech is a palimpsest, In the field of imagination the pulse 
Sanscrit speech beneath. Thus the a creative human life dominates 
remembers the East; and it does creations of art and literature, disea 
iot less in the spoken than in the ing the notional and artificial and 
written word. How thin and baseless dimensionally impressive, and emphas 
and unsubstantial the ever-shifting cur- ing the intensive quality. The real 
tain of our human scene if it were only of our advanced fiction is not static, 
unfolding, with no infolding to veil and creative, seeing reality only in what 
keep for us those old familiars! living. The best fiction courts cont 
Nations, like individuals, have died with the world, but only with a 
that, having divested themselves of the ing world; and as the world | 
body of death, they might live on—all more and more it becomes with lar; 
that is deathless of them—in the pulsing hospitality the natural habitation 
life of the race or, it may be, of blended creative genius. The outworn symbol : 
races and cultures. Thus Rome lives in convention disappear, but the outward 
the Barbarians who conquered her, as vestment is renewed, quickly respons 
Greece had lived in imperious, over- to every fresh impulse of the hun 
mastering Rome. Our Christendom of spirit. Twentieth-century philoso; 
to-day is made up of distinct nation- too, recognizes as real no human or 
alities which, whatever their economic ural procedure which is not genetic 
rivalries, show no signs of a disposi- The concern of a culture which so r 
tion to establish dynastic sovereignty, ily lends itself to the living curr 
one over another, but have developed and which is so swiftly preterite, 
rather the international sense. Genera- wholly open to the living past. It 
tions come and go, but nations defy the even independently of our discernn 
law of mortality so signally illustrated but it is an immense advantag 
in ancient and medieval times. This satisfaction that we are aware . 
ment 


mere 


stability is dynamic, a persistence openness, and that it is a conscio 
through mutations which are not geo- titude. It is man’s distinction 
graphic, but mainly evolutionary and every other creature that he may « j such 
intensive. Ours is not a lotus-eating template and reflect. Else culture vw puts 

, : . . upon 
period, in which we lie upon our oars he impossible. In his creative art imag 
qui 
vhat is broken so remain!” On the and drama, in the storied frieze of m straii 


and sing, from mere weariness, “Let dwells, commemoratively, in epic and 


ontrary, we are too much in earnest, in ment and temple, and in the ten mas 
iited forward-looking purpose, to waste itself. The wings of Imagination | pc 
time in futile attempts to mend past poise even in free and forward flig ing 
brokenness. Yet there has never been an In the art of to-day we too dwell, vires 
late 
ward 
the 1 
tion of its ideals. This is so because past, finding a human reality in it « elati 


age in which the living past has been so we do not halt. We too magnify 
deeply involved in the creative realiza- human heritage, making much of 


our present civilization is more inten- lasting its fleeting forms; but w: . PP 
sively dynamic than that of any previous not so definitely detach it from the | 
age, therefore more crescent, more vital- ing present, as something wholly p 
ly assimilative, more quickly eliminative as was done in the older order of ar 
rejecting the non-living and the un- our tendency is to regard only what 
real. In our use of the subtle and im- renascent for us in our own life, 
ponderable physical forces our mechan- cherish the continuity. 
ism simulates the processes of life. The So, as interpreters, we do not s 
electric dynamo is, in its responses and to chart the past or to find in 
inhibitions, almost physiological. We logical plan; we divine it rather by 
have not so much to say about the in- intuition as swift as our forward reg 
evitable “vice of system” as we had _ as if it were the shadow of our dr 
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An Aztec Romance 


BY THOMAS 
A STORY 


ETLEPANQUETZALTZIN although pected save ) those who immediately 
he was the uncle of the meritorious ‘ issociated with him in their per- 
Aztec monarch of the same name, and | ation am ‘ employed agents 
although he was High Priest of the vhom, at t ‘ tion of a leak, he 
emple of Huitzilopochtli in the town o could, and did, promptly sacrifice in his own 
\tzeapotzaleo—was a villain Hlad his re ile to Huitzilopochtli—thereby, incident 
tionship with the good king been reversed illv, ace ring increased respect for his ener 
is possible that the admirable example set vet ) he had things pretty much his 
m by his royal nephew—who, under those own wi Indeed, had he not taken it into 
inged conditions. would have been his i ad to propose himself for marriage 
val uncle—might have made him a re ‘ ’ arming eighteen-vear-old Ixtlilo 
spectable member of society. Speculation of — « v of celebrating his seventy-first 
is nature, however, 
s academic. To bring 
out that good re 
It at least two 
inges at birth would 
ive been necessary; 
perhaps—in the way 
f ancestral rearrange 
ment—even more. The 
mere contemplation of 
such a family mix-up 
puts a painful strain 
upon the most lively 
imagination and a 
lite unnecessary 
strain since the ocea 
sion for it did _ not 
irise. Remaining 
then, the unele of a 
ing whose exemplary 
virtues developed too 
late to work  back- 
ward effectively for 
he improvement of a 
lative belonging to 
preceding genera 
on, Tetlepanquetzalt 
n was, as has been 
stated, a villain—and 
i black villain at that. 
But in Atzeapotzal 
retlepanquetzaltzin 
because of his re 
tionship to the king, 
nd beeause he was 
gh Priest of the 
— of Huitzilo 
htli had so strong 
s cial and hierarchic 
ion that his vil HAD H 1 N IT INT HIS EAI \ 
es went all unsus RRIAG WITH E CHARMING EBIGHTEEN ' LD IXTLILOCHITI 
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birthday, as he genially put it—he probably 
would have ended his days in the odor of 
sanctity and would have retired with 
pom} to a superiorly elegant tomb. 

Naturally flattered by the offer of so bril- 
liant an alliance, Ixtlilochitl’s mother, Xo 
hualalorac, heartily favored Tetlepanquet- 
zaltzin’s suit; and even her father, Ixtlilcu- 
hahuac—although perceiving, being a man of 
a good deal of plain common sense, that such 
a combination of ages was not likely to turn 
out well—was rather carried away by the 
notion of being the father-in-law of the High 
Priest of Huitzilopochtli and of acquiring a 
connectionship-by-marriage with his own 
king. He sat up nights trying to 
figure out just what the connectionship of a 
father-in-law with the nephew of his son-in- 
law could be called. As near as he could 
come to it, he thought that he could style 
himself the king’s great-uncle-in-law. But he 
could not feel sure that that was right; and 
the more he worried over it the dizzier the 
whole thing grew. 

On the practical side of the matter, how- 
ever, he made no mistakes. By occupation 
Ixtlileuhahuae was a contracting builder; 
and his keen common told him what 
effect such a marriage—that would give him 
some sort of a pull on the king, no matter 
just what the connectionship turned out to 
be, and the strongest sort of a pull on the 
High Priest of Huitzilopochtli—would have 
on his business interests when contracts for 
new palaces and temples were being 
handed round. 

Perceiving the direction that Ixtlileuha- 
huae’s thoughts had taken, Xohualalorac 
shrewdly played upon her husband’s avari- 
cious nature by talking about the new wing 
of the palace that was known to be in con- 
templation; and, going farther, actually ob- 
tained from Tetlepanquetzaltzin—who was 
all on edge with an old man’s infatuation— 
a signed agreement that  Ixtlileuhahuae 
should have the contract for a superb teocalli, 
to enshrine the Goddess of Totoltepec, on the 
very day that he, Tetlepanquetzaltzin, be- 
came the possessor of the beautiful Ixtlilo- 
chitl’s hand. As the Goddess of Totoltepec 
already was in possession of a magnificent 
teoealli on the hill of Otoneapuleo, only a 
few miles westward of Atzeapotzaleo, the 
building of this new shrine for her obviously 
was an out-and-out job; and, moreover, the 
ethies of matters were traversed by 
setting up a temple to so powerful a deity in 
territory on which an equally powerful deity, 
Huitzilopochtli, held a prior lien. But to 
Ixtlileuhahuae the very irregularity of the 
whole proceeding filled it with glowing 
promise. If Tetlepanquetzaltzin, while only 
a father-in-law in the bud, could give him 
a rake-off like that—and Xohualalorae said 
positively that the contract was drawn up, 
all ready to be signed on the day of the wed- 
ding —what might not be expected of him 
later. when he became a father-in-law in 
full bloom 

The prospect was so dazzling that Ixtlileu 
hahuae required nothing more in the way of 


been 


s¢ veral 


sense 


new 


such 
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persuasion. He gave in at once—and that 
very afternoon he and Xohualalorae called on 
Tetlepanquetzaltzin, at his official residence: 
in the temple of Huitzilopochtli, to tell him 
formally that the hand of their daughter 
Ixtlilochitl was quite at his disposition; an 
to this formal declaration Ixtlileuhahua 
added heartily: “Make it as soon as yo 
please, my dear sir. We old folks have n 
desire to stand in your way.” So entirel 
pleased was everybody by the arrangement 
thus concerted that the unintentional iron 
in Ixtlileuhahuae’s cordial words—he an 
Xohualalorac were young enough to be Tetk 
panquetzaltzin’s children—passed quite un 
observed. 

Tetlepanquetzaltzin shook hands with bot 
of them and made a handsome speech of 
thanks—yet with touches in it to show that 
he was not asleep as to what good chang 
he was giving—and added that, if his pla 
for the birthday celebration was to g 
through, the wedding would have to be that 
day week. As any mother would have don 
in her place, Xohualalorae objected to the 
shortness of the time that this would give 
to get Ixtlilochitl ready in; but as _ bot! 
Tetlepanquetzaltzin and Ixtlileuhahuae were 
against her—the one because of his elderl 
haste, the other because of his keenness to 
get going with the most promising contract 
that ever he had had the fingering of—he1 
objections speedily were overruled. And so 
was concluded the atrocious bargain by 
which glowing youth was surrendered t 
withered age! 

The atrocity of it was even greater than 
as yet has appeared. As those unnatural 
parents—the one allured by pride, the othe: 
by greed—rose to leave, Ixtlileuhahuac sa 
with a show of offhand ease: “Oh, by thi 
way, I ought to tell you there’s some sort of 
a boy-and-girl affair Ixtlilochit 
and young Chalchintlantzin—one of you 
people in the temple of Huitzilopochtli, you 
know. Of course it don’t really amount t 
anything. But it would be just as well, | 
think, if you were to send Chalchintlantzin 
off somewhere till after the wedding. H: 
has the reputation of being a fiery young 
fellow; and as Ixtlilochitl’s rather emotional! 
they might make a scene. Yes, you'd ce! 
tainly better get him out of the way.” 

* Do not fear,” Tetlepanquetzaltzin replic 
in a coldly caustic tone distinctly threater 
ing. “I'll attend to getting Chalchintlantzi: 


out of the way! 


between 


Two is the recognized minimum of partic 


required to make a bargain. 
takes a good many more—and this bargai! 
was of that sort. When Ixtlileuhahuaec an 
Xohualalorae publicly announced the engagé 
ment of their daughter Ixtlilochitl to Tetlé 
panquetzaltzin—and, as the wedding w 

only a week off, they had to be sharp about 
it—three breasts in Atzeapotzaleo were fill: 

with a boilingly indignant rage. Two of t! 
boiling breasts, of course, respectively be 
longed to Ixtlilochit!] and Chalchintlantzi 
The third, in which the boiling merely wa 


Frequently 
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the name—w hose 
levotion to Chalchint 
lantzin was such that 
ie could counted 
upon in service 
to go to length 
for him. 
\s 
pected, 


young good 


birth—a 


same 


be 
loval 


any 


to be ex- 
three 
young people got their 
! together i 


was 


these 


ieads 
hurry to see 
could be done 
chintlantzin 
killing Tetlepanquet- 
altzin offhand—natu 
rally. he felt that way 
bout it But Netza 
hualeovotl who could 
| prudent as, on 
he could be 
rashly brave -coun 
selled going a_ littl 
slow: pointing out that 
for a junior priest to 
kill the High Priest 
led straight to the 
sacrificial stone — on 
side of which 
certainly could 
Be 

doubt, he 
Tetlepanquet- 
had up his 
murderous in- 
tentions of own, sy keeping their 
wide for those intentions to 
materialize, by countering with their 
own when they did, they certainly ought 
to be able to get clear, he argued, on 
the plea of justifiable homicide. ‘“ And there 
will be no mistake about whose head 
scratched off,’ added that sagacious young 
man grimly, the while fingering the obsidian 
teeth of his trusty maccuahuitl, “ when the 
account is squared!’ Most fortunately, the 
temperate advice given by Netzahualeoyotl 
was followed—and within less than twenty 
four hours the wisdom of it appeared. 

On the ensuing morning, when the rites 
n the temple of Huitzilopochtli were ended 
n uninteresting sacrifice of a remnant half 
lozen of Tenochtitlan captives—Tetlepan 
juetzaltzin, in oily tones of friendliness 
isked Chalchintlantzin in a casual sort of a 
vay to come out with him for a walk to the 
Grove of the Ahuehetes: “ Where.” he said. 
vilily, “ we ean cool off after our hot work 
vith those Tenochtitlans in the gratefully 
efreshing shade.” 

At the mention of the Grove of the Ahue 
the ears of Chalchintlantzin were 
ricked up in a hurry. As everybody knew, 
n the midst of the circle formed by those 


was 


e as 


ecasion, 


the other 
there 
not be a wedding. 
vond a aypooe 
urged, 


zaltzin 


A WAY 


sleeve 
his 
open 
and 


eyes 


gets 


etes 


TO < 


DRAWER, 


Srrothm ans 


HALCHINIL 
OME 


ANTZIN IN A 
WITH 


CASUAL 


OuT HIM FOR A 


was 
water, in 


five great trees a spring of seemingly 
pure water—but reality, of such 
deep enchantment that whosoever swallowed 
hut a single drop of it, provided it was swal 
lowed within the of the Ahuehetes, in 
stantly and forever disappeared! Che 
limitation as to the place of drinking was 
fortunate Had the water got in its work 
anywhere—since nobody ever lived that some 
body did want to put out of the way 
more or permanently—it would have 
handed around in <Atzeapotzaleo at 


circle 


not 
less 


heen 


such a rate that the place would have been 
depopulated inside of a weel 


To the keen-witted Chalehintlantzin the 
evil purpose of Tetlepanquetzaltzin—to lure 
him to the Grove of the Ahuehetes, and there 
to eozen him into drinking the enchanted 
water, and so do for him—instantly was ap 
parent. It struck him that the plan was not 
much of a compliment to 
But that was a_ detail 
thought was that here 
countering that the 
covotl had foreseen fertile in 
tellect in a flash suggested to him how the 
thing could be done 

With a suitable blending of gratitude and 
humility, becoming to a junior priest thus 


his intelligence 
His 
the 
wide-awake 
arid 


dominant 
chance for 
Netzahual 


was 


his own 
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’ —_ : himself 


CHALCHINTLANTZIN PRECIPITATED HIMSELF UPON 


complimented by his superior, he accepted 
Tetlepanquetzaltzin’s invitation; but begged 
to be excused for a few minutes—explaining, 
as was that the Tenochtitlan cap 
tives had splattered a good deal—while he 
put on clean clothes. It was a lightning 
change that he made; and in the moments 
gained by shifting so rapidly he dashed off 
a note to Netzahualeovotl that embodied in 
appropriate pictures these pregnant words: 
“Trouble ahead. Come on the double-quick 
to the Grove of the Ahuehetes. Never mind 
about your maccuahitl. Bring a tumbler and 
a funnel. Hoot when you get there.” Hav- 
ing despatched this missive by a temple mes- 
senger, with orders to go at a full run, Chal 
chintlantzin rejoined Tetlepanquetzaltzin; 
and together, in seeming amity, they walked 
toward the enchanted spring. 

feing arrived within the Grove of the 
Ahuehetes, Tetlepanquetzaltzin lost no time 
in making manifest his malevolent purpose. 
Searcely were they seated on the grass be- 
side the bubbling pool ere he exclaimed, 
subtly simulating a simplicity that well 
might have misled one not alertly on his 
guard: “ My, but Iam thirsty! I must have 
a drink right off!” And with a sinister ecun- 
ning still more insidious added: “ You'd bet- 
ter have one too.” 

Looking Tetlepanquetzaltzin 
the Chalchintlantzin 


obv jous, 


straight in 


eves, replied coldly: 


TETLEPANO 


MAGAZINE, 


“IT have no 
disappear at 
thank 
heve 


desire to 
present 
you; and, be 
me, I’m not half 
as big a fool as | 
look!” 
Tetlepanquetzaltzin’s 
evil shifted un 
easily under that ealm 
stern gaze: but he 
answered, craftily af 
fecting a 


less 


eves 


tone of care 
good nature 
“Oh, it’s all rubbish 
about this water. I've 
drunk it lots of times 
and nothing's hap 
pened. As to your not 
being so much of a 
fool as you look, 1 
have nothing to say 
about it. But you'll 
certainly be a 
deal of a fool if you 
do not avail yourself 

as I am about to do 

of the convenient 
opportunity that now 
presents itself for 
slaking our thirst 
With these words, he 
plunged his mouth 
into the waters of the 
pool. 


Presently, 


good 


raising 
from his 
posture and 
wiping his dripping 
chin with a corner of 
his mantle, he said with a deeply sly show 
of candor: “ Well, here I still am, you see! 
This water can’t do anything to me, nor to 
you neither. Go ahead, silly, and get a 
comfortable drink!” 

As he uttered these 
words, the hoot of a tecolote was heard 
among the ahuehetes—giving to Chalehint 
lantzin the glad assurance that the faithful 
Netzahualeoyotl had arrived and was ready 
to take a hand. To Tetlepanquetzaltzin, 
whose bad conscience made him fidgety, 
that ery of ill omen—owls and Aztecs neve 
have got along well together—was dis 
tinctly alarming. On hearing it he gave a 
jump, and exclaimed nervously: “ What's 
that?” 

* That, 


stooping 
ETZALTZIN » 


artfully alluring 


Tetlepanquetzaltzin,” 
lantzin answered 


Chalchint 
with a dramatic intensity 
gained at the cost of verbal accuracy—* is 
your death knell! As you well know, not 
one drop of the enchanted water has passed 
your lips; and I observed that you were ex 
ceedingly careful not to get any even up your 
nose. The fallacy of your vain boast that 
it can’t do anything to you is about to b 
demonstrated. I don’t know where you ar¢ 
going, nor what will happen to you when 
you get there: but I do know that, within 
the ensuing five minutes, enough of that 
water will be inside of you to make you 
instantly and forever disappear!” 
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A Landsman’s Idea 


|‘ the port of Galveston one day a dar 
from the interior of Alabama was lool 
at the shipping in the harbor. A roustab 
was explaining the whole thing to hi: 
Finally the roustabout said 

“ It’s low water now 

At that the negro, shaking his head sag 
ciously and pointing to a _ heavily lad 
tramp steamer that was passing, said: 

* Den it’s a good thing for dat ship da 
going past. De water’s near de edge of 
now.” 


Something In Reserve 
T a Highland gathering one Dor 
McLean had entered for a number 

events. The first of these was a quart 
mile. Donald certainly didn’t distingu 
himself in the quarter-mile. Of eight 
ners he was last 

“Donald, Donald.” eried = « partis 
‘why did ye no run faster?” 

Donald sneered. 

‘Run faster?” he said, contemptuous 

And me reservin’ myself for the bagy 
competition.” 


* Without ” 


HE German boy who presided over 
soda-fountain in the only drug-store 
an Ohio town was accustomed to patrons w 
did not know their own minds, and his | 
of thought was difficult to change. 
* Plain soda,” said a stout woman, ent 
ing one day, in great haste. 
‘You haf vanilla, or you haf lem 
ow calmly inquired the Teutonic lad. 
+. ; , “ Plain soda—without syrup! Didn't 
The New Waist Line understand me?” demanded the stout woma 
, testily. 
Predicament “Yas, I understand,” came from the | 
WO men of Milwaukee were discussing the whose placid German countenance did 
case of a person of their acquaintance change in expression, “but vot kind 
whose obituary, it appears, had been printed syrup you vant him mitout Mitout van 
by mistake in one of that city’s newspapers. or mitout lemon?” 

; Oh, ho!” exclaimed one of 
the Germans, “so dey haf 
biinted der funeral notice of 
a man who is not dead al 
ready! Vell, now, he’d be in 
a nice fix if he vas one of dose 
beople vot believes everything 





dey sees in der bapers 


An Overdose 


| re wage “What are you 
doing, Harry?” 


Harry. “I’m ecountin’. You 
told me when I ot mad to 
count a hundred.” 

Moruer. “ Yes, so I did.” 

Harry. “ Well, I’ve counted 
two hundred and thirty-seven 
and I'm madder’n when |! 
started.” Iwo Soles with but a Single Thought 


o 


























Safe no Longe 


The Limit 
HE most popular feature of the menu for 
dinner had been soup, of which the littl 
girl had partaken heartily 
* Dear me,” she went on 
vith other things, * I’ve eaten so much soup 
hat every time I swallow 
l ean hear it splash.” 


sighed as she 


a piece of bread 


A Circus Within 


Freddie had just made his 


Spee first 
acquaintance with animal crackers. 


After 
iting quite an assortment of them Freddie 
ecame very thoughtful. 
“What makes you so 
sked his mother. 

“Oh, I was just thinking what a circus 
vas going on inside of me.” 


pensive, dear?” 


A Natural Feeling 


ITTLE Marjorie’s father was helping her 
to say her prayers 

* Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
father. Marjorie repeated it 

“| pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

Marjorie followed, obediently 

“If I should die,” th 

“Tt would break 
Marjorie 


began het 


mntinued 
inter? upted 


father ce 
my heart,” 


Why Patrick Henry Said It 


A SCHOOLBOY’S composition on Patrick 
Henry contained the following gem: 
‘Patrick was not a very bright boy. He 
had blue eves and light hair He got mar 
ried and then said, ‘Give me liberty or give 
me death.’ ” 














The City Bride in the Country 
Oh, James, help! that horrid creature has just jumped the fence, and it’s pawing 
up the ground and growling in the most threat: ning manner.” 


Bill 


BY IDA CROSS DAVIS 





HEN we get off the C. and A. that goes through Jerseyville, 
The first thing that I always do is look around for Bill. 
For he’s my grandma’s hired man, an’ you should see him grin 
An’ hold the horse’s bridle tight while I’m a-gettin’ in. 


An’ when I’ve shook my grandma’s hand an’ kissed her an’ all that 
I climb up on the seat by Bill, so we can have a chat. 

\n’ he says, “ My, but you have grown; good gracious’ sakes alive, 
I'd swear in any county court that you were over five.” 


An’ on my door, when mornin’ comes, he raps, an’ whispers how 
It’s almost time a fellow’s up who’s goin’ to milk a cow. 

An’ so I hurry on an’ dress while everything is still, 

An’ if I had a million dimes I'd give ‘em all to Bill. 


It’s great to be a hired man. He feeds the chickens, too, 
An’ fixes things around the yard; there’s nothin’ he can't do. 
An’ Grandma said he killed a snake the day before I eame. 
(Or if he didn’t kill it dead he surely made it lame.) 


\n’ when we leave, Bill always shouts, “ Good-by, old sport, good-by.” 
He knows that when we have to go it almost makes me ery, 
Because [ think of Crosspatch Fred, who’s waiting home for me 

\n’ how he acted that one time just ‘cause I asked if he 


Would walk me over to the park, which wasn’t very far 
He said, “ Oh, eut it, I’m no nurse, I’m paid to drive the car 
An’ mother quite agreed with me when I remarked to her, 

I wisht we had a hired man instead of a chauffeur.” 














